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ERRATA IN VOL. IL. 


Page 10, line three from bottom, read ‘‘ sacred” instead of ‘‘ second.” 

Page 54, line seven from bottom, read cuosoradys for omormadys. 

Page 147, line four from bottom, read ‘‘Stoa Peecile” for ‘‘ Stoic 
Peecile.” 

Page 244, line two from top, read “‘ Matthei” for ‘‘ Matthiz.” 

Page 395, line four from top, read yutpess for nuépes. 

Page 434, line twelve from bottom, read éxipcivas for éwimcive. 

Page 437, lines six and three from bottom, read crouroredapyy for 
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PART IT. 


THE MISSIONARY LABOURS OF THE 
APOSTLE PAUL. 


— 


SECTION JI. 
PAUL IN CYPRUS.—Acts x11. 1-12. 


1 Now there were at Antioch, in the church which was there, prophets 
and teachers, both Barnabas and Symeon called Niger, and Lucius the 
Cyrenian, and Manaen the comrade of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. 
2 And as they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, 
Separate to me Barnabas and Saul for the work to which I have called 
them. 3 And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands 
on them, they sent them away. 

4 They, therefore, having been sent forth by the Holy Ghost, came 

_ down to Seleucia, and from that they sailed to Cyprus. 5 And when 
__ they were at Salamis, they proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues 
_ of the Jews: and they had also John as an attendant. 6 And when 
they had gone through the whole island unto Paphos, they found a cer- 
tain man, a Magian, a false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Barjesus ; 
_ 7 Who was with the proconsul Sergius Paulus, an intelligent man: the 
_ same having called for Barnabas and Saul, desired to hear the word of 
God. 8 But Elymas the Magian (for so is his name by interpretation) 
withstood them, seeking to turn away the proconsul from the faith. 
_ 9 But Saul, who also is called Paul, filled with the Holy Ghost, gazing 
_ stedfastly on him, said, 10 O thou who art full of all deceit and all 
_ mischief, thou son of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt 
) thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord? 11 And now, 
_ behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not 
seeing the sun for a season. And immediately there fell on him a mist 
_ and darkness; and he went about seeking some to lead him by the hand. 
12 Then the proconsul, when he saw what had happened, believed, being | 
astonished at the doctrine of the Lord. 
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2 COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver.1. Twes after joav Sé, found in E, G, H, is wanting 
in A, B, D, x, and is rejected by most recent critics. Ver. 6. 
“Orv ofan THY Vhcov is wanting in G, H, but is undoubt- 
edly genuine, being found in A, B, C, .D, E, 8. "Avédpa 
before twa is omitted in G, H, but = Fally attested: being 
found in A, B, C, D, E,x. It might easily have been 
omitted, being considered superfluous. | 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


The second part of the Acts of the Apostles commences 
with this section. Hitherto Luke had given an account of 
the progress of Christianity in general, and had narrated 
the labours of several evangelists; but from this thirteenth 
chapter and onwards, he confines himself almost exclusively 
to the missionary labours of the new apostle Paul.’ 

Several critics suppose that the thirteenth and fourteenth 
chapters form a separate document, which Luke has incor- 
porated into his history. In proof of this hypothesis, they 
appeal to the form, the completeness, and the independence 
of the narrative. Bleek and Meyer suppose that this docu- 
ment proceeded from the church of Antioch, and was founded 
on the oral communications made to that church by the two 
missionaries.” QOlshausen thinks that it is an extract from a 
fuller report sent directly to the mother church by Paul and 
Barnabas, which Luke has inserted in his narrative just as 
he had received it; so that, as he observes, in reading the 
discourses of Paul, we may | 6 reading the very notes of Paul 
himself.? Seca thinks that the two chapters are part 
of a biography of Barnabas which the compiler of the Acts 
freely adopted But there do not seem to be sufficient 
grounds for any of these suppositions. The narrative is per- 


1 See introductory chapters, articles v. and vil. 

2 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 260. 

8 Olshausen on the Gospels and the Acts, vol. iv. p. 390. 
4 Schwanbeck’s Quellen der Apostelgeschichte, p. 244. 
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vaded throughout with Luke’s peculiar style, and is not so 
unconnected with the preceding history as is asserted. In 
Acts xii. 25 we are informed that Paul and Barnabas, accom- 
panied by Mark, returned from Jerusalem; and now here 
we find these three persons present at Antioch. In a former 
part of the history we learned how Christianity was planted 
in Antioch; and here a flourishing church in that city is 
presupposed. Perhaps also Lucius is said to be a Cyrenian 
(ver. 1), because Cyrenian teachers were among the first 
preachers at Antioch (Acts xi. 20); and Herod is called the 
tetrarch, to distinguish him from Herod the king (Acts xii. 1). 

The church is here seen in a new and important aspect as 
a missionary church. Hitherto Christianity had been pro- 
pagated in a measure by informal efforts and casual occur- 
rences ; the persecution at Jerusalem having given rise to 
the dispersion of the Christians, and the diffusion of their 
opinions. But now the church at Antioch plans measures 
and makes regular efforts to extend the gospel among the 
heathen. Paul and Barnabas are sent forth as the first 
Christian missionaries—the forerunners of that noble band 
of Christian heroes who sacrifice everything in order to 
diffuse the unsearchable riches of Christ among the Gentiles. 

Ver. 1. IIpodjra: cai diddcKxaror—prophets and teachers. 
The mention of prophets. and teachers presupposes the 
existence of a flourishing church at Antioch; a church, as 
we have elsewhere inferred, composed rather of Gentile than 
of Jewish Christians. We were already told that there came 
prophets down from Jerusalem to Antioch (Acts xi. 27). 
By prophets are meant those who were gifted with inspira- 
tion, and delivered divine communications to the church; 
and by teachers, those who devoted themselves to the work 
of instruction. We are not informed who of the five men 
here mentioned were prophets, and who were teachers. 
_ Meyer infers from the arrangement of the conjunctions, te, 
kal, Te, that the three first, Barnabas, Symeon, and Lucius, 
_ were prophets; and the two last, Manaen and Saul, were 
teachers.’ 











1 Meyer’s Aposielgeschichte, p. 260, . 


~ 
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O te BapvaBas—both Barnabas—Barnabas is here ‘men- 
tioned first, as being the most prominent person in the church 
of Antioch: he also formed the bond of connection between 
that church and the church of Jerusalem. Supewv 6 xadov- 
pevos Niyep—Symeon called Niger. Niger was a common 
Roman name, and therefore there is no reason to suppose 
that he was an African, and was called Niger on account 
of his dark complexion. Some have made the unfounded 
conjecture that he was the same as Simon the Cyrenian 
who carried the cross of Christ. Aovd«ios 6 Kupnvaios— 
Lucius the Cyrenian, 1.e. a native of Cyrene, an important 
city in Africa. (See note to Acts vi. 9.) Among those 
who preached the gospel at.Antioch were men of Cyrene; 
and hence probably this Lucius was one of them. Some 
have identified him with the Lucius mentioned in the Epistle 
to the Romans, and whom Paul calls his kinsman (Rom. 
xvi. 21); but for this identification no reason can be assigned. 
Certainly he is not the same as Luke the author of the Acts, 
as the names Lucius and Lucas are distinct. Mavanp 
‘Hpwdov tod tetpdpyouv avvtpopos— Manaen, the comrade 
of Herod the tetrarch. The Herod here mentioned is not 
Herod Agrippa 1. (Acts xii. 1), for he received the royal 
title from the first; nor his son Herod Agrippa mu. (Acts 
xxv. 13), for he was then only seventeen, and a comrade of 
his would be too young to be mentioned among the prophets 
and teachers of Antioch; and besides, although he received 
the tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias, yet, like his father, 
he was not called tetrarch, but king. Herod Antipas, 
tetrarch of Galilee, who never received the royal title, is 
here meant, the same who slew John the Baptist, and who 
is-called in the Gospels “ Herod the tetrarch ” (Luke iii. 1) : 
he was at this time in banishment at Lyons. A comrade of 
his must have been a man advanced in life. ‘Two meanings 
have been given to ovvtpogos. Some (Walch, Kuincel, 
Olshausen, De Wette, Tholuck, Alford, Wordsworth) god 
stand by it a foster-brother (colbecaeanpich Vulgate; opoyd- 
Aaxtos), so that the mother of Manaen was the nurse of © 


Herod Antipas. Others (Luther, Calvin, Castalio, Grotius, — 
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Schott, Baumgarten, Ewald, Lechler) translate it, one who 
has been brought up with another, a comrade (nutritus). 
Against this meaning, Walch objects that Manaen might 
with equal propriety be called the comrade of Archelaus, 
because, as we learn from Josephus, Herod Antipas and his 
brother Archelaus were educated together at Rome (Ant. 
xvii. 1, 3). But Herod Antipas may be here mentioned, 
because he was the best known. vvtpodos has both mean- 
ings—a foster-brother and a comrade—but the latter is the 
more usual. Josephus mentions a Manaen, belonging to the 
sect of the Essenes, who predicted to Herod the Great, when 
a child, that he would be king of the Jews; and he says that 
when Herod became king, he favoured the sect of the Essenes 
on his account (Ant. xv. 10. 5). It has accordingly been 
plausibly conjectured that Herod may have received a son 
or nephew of this Manaen into his court, and made him the 
comrade of his own son Herod Antipas. At all events, this 
Manaen must have been a person of considerable rank, and 
d courtier." Yaidos. Saul is mentioned last, according to 
some, because he was then a teacher, and not a prophet ; 
according to others, because he stood last in the document 
from which Luke drew his information; and according to 
others, because at this time he occupied the lowest position 
among the prophets and teachers of the church at Antioch. 
Ver. 2. Aevrovpyotvtav—ministering. Aevtoupyev is the 
usual word in the Old Testament for the performance of 
the priestly office: here it is used for the performance of 
Christian worship.? It is not to be restricted to preaching 
(Chrysostom), nor to prayer (Grotius), but is to be understood 
as including all the acts of worship. Himev 70 IIvedua ro 
_ adyvov—the Holy Ghost said. Perhaps by means of one of 
the prophets, who delivered the communication as a command ~ 
_ of the Holy Ghost. ’Adopicate wor—Separate tome. Hence 
_ Paul speaks of himself as apopucpévos eis evaryryéhuov Ocod— 





tSee Lightfoot’s Hore Talmudice, vol. iv. p. 109. The Talmudists 
- mention a Manaen who, in the time of Herod the Great, was vice-presi- 
_ dent of the Sanhedrim. See Biscoe on the Acts, pp. 73, 74. 
_ # Hence our English word liturgy. . 
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“separated to the gospel of God” (Rom. i. 1). Here we > 
have a new mode of appointment. The church does not, 
as a body, elect its own missionaries; but the Holy Ghost 
nominates those whom it was to send. The language im- 
plies the personality and divinity of the Holy Ghost. He is 
represented as an agent acting directly—“the Holy Ghost 
said”—and hence His personality. He constitutes Paul 
and Barnabas to be ministers to Himself, and hence His 
divinity. They were the ministers neither of men nor of 
angels, but of Jesus Christ and of God the Father (Gal. i. 1), 
and of the Holy Ghost. Tov BapvaBav nai Sad\ov—Bar- 
nabas and Saul. Some suppose that Barnabas and Saul 
were chosen to fill up the vacancies in the apostleship caused 
by the deaths of Judas Iscariot and James the brother of 
John. Eis to Epyov 0 rpooKéxAnpar avrovs—for the work 
to which I have called them; namely, to be my instruments 
in the spread of the gospel. Perhaps the words refer to a 
former call made personally to Paul and Barnabas, and now 
publicly repeated to the church. 

Ver. 3. Tote vnotevoavtes kal mpocevEapevor—and having 
fasted and prayed. This refers not to the ministration and 
fasting mentioned in ver. 2, when the announcement of the 
Holy Ghost was made, but to a special act of fasting and 
prayer when Paul and Barnabas were set apart to their work 
as missionaries. 7 

Ver. 4. Kar@rOov eis tiv Sedevdnevay—they went down to 
Seleucia. Went down from Antioch, which was inland, to 
Seleucia, which was near the coast. Seleucia, built by 
Seleucus Nicator about B.c. 300, was a strong and almost 
impregnable city on the Orontes, about four miles from its 
mouth. It was the port of Antioch, and was about sixteen 
miles distant from it by land, and, according to Colonel 
Chesney, about forty by the river, on account of its wind- 
ings. The Orontes in the time of the apostles was navigable 
up to Antioch (Strabo, xvi. 2. 7), but its channel is now 
partially filled up. This Seleucia, to distinguish it from 
other Syrian cities of the same name, was called Seleucia- 
ad-Mare, and Seleucia Pieria, from Mount Pierius on which 
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it was built. On the fall of the kingdom of the Seleucidx 
it fell into the hands of the Romans, and received the pri- 
vileges of a free city from Pompey (Strabo, xvi. 2. 8). 
Its ruins are considerable, and of an interesting description. 
There is a large excavated way, partly in the form of deep 
cuttings, and partly in the form of tunnels, from north-east 
to south-west, leading from the upper part of the city to the 
coast, and which is supposed to be the remarkable excavation 
of which Polybius takes notice (Polyb. v. 59). Some of the 
piers of the ancient harbour are also still standing; in all 
probability the same which stood when Paul embarked for 
Cyprus. The harbour itself is now choked up with sand 
and mud; but it is said that its masonry is so good, that a 
Turkish pasha entertained the design of clearing out and 
repairing it.’ 

"Excidév te arémdevoay eis THY Kirpov—and from that 
they sailed to Cyprus. This large and fertile island, situated 
off Syria, nearly opposite to Seleucia, is about forty-eight 
miles distant from the coast, and may be seen from the 
mouth of the Orontes. It is about 130 miles in length, and 
fifty in its greatest breadth. In ancient times it was re- 
markable for its fruitfulness, being celebrated for its wine, 
wheat, oil, pomegranates, figs, and honey. In the time of 
the apostles it had many considerable cities, of which Citium, 
Salamis, and Paphos were the principal. The first inha- 
bitants of Cyprus were Pheenicians and Greeks. It formed 
part of the Persian empire, and after the conquests of Alex- 
ander fell to the share of the kings of Egypt, to whom it 
belonged until it was subjected to the Romans by Marcus 
Cato, B.c. 58 (Strabo, xiv. 6. 6). At first it was attached 

_ to Cilicia; but after the battle of Actium it was constituted 
_ a separate province. In the ninth century it fell into the 
_ hands of the Saracens, but was reconquered by the Cru- 
:  saders i in the twelfth, and became a dependency of the re- 






1 See. Winer’s Realwérterbuch ; Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible ; Cony- 
_beare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol. i. pp. 165-169; Lewin’s St. ParY 
| vol. i. pp. 129-131. Lewin — a plan of ancient Seleucia takeryf the 

Pococke’s Travels. . Cyprus. 
: 
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public of Venice. The Turks took it in the sixteenth century, 
and it is now part of their dominions. 

Several reasons may be assigned why Paul and Barnabas - 
sailed first to Cyprus. 1. It was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Antioch, and no doubt there was frequent 
communication between the two places. 2. It was the birth- 
place of Barnabas, and he might be anxious to preach the 
gospel in his native land. 3. There were in it numerous 
Jews, who, according to Merivale, constituted a half of its 
population. 4. Christianity had already made some progress 
in Cyprus; for men of Cyprus were among the number of 
those who preached the gospel at Antioch. Indeed, as has 
been remarked, “no place out of Palestine, with the excep- 
tion of Actinehi had been so honourably associated with the 
work of successful evangelization. a 

Ver. 5. Kal yevopevor év Yadapivv—and being at Salamis. 
Salamtis was a large town on the east coast of Cyprus, situated 
at the mouth of the river Pedeeus. Formerly a royal resi- 
‘ dence, it was at this time the mercantile city of the island. 

It was destroyed by an earthquake in the reign of Constan- 
tine the Great, but rebuilt by that emperor, and called by 
him Constantia. Afterwards it was finally destroyed by the 
Saracens. The rise of Famagusta, the Venetian capital of 
the island, about three miles distant, probably helped to com- 
plete its desolation. Its ruins are known by the name of 
Old Famagusta.’ 

"Ev tais cvvaywyais tov Iovdalwv—in the synagogues of 
the Jews. Although Paul was eminently the apostle of the 
Gentiles, yet it was his usual custom first to go to the Jewish 
synagogues, and there preach the gospel, before he turned 
to the Gentiles. Various reasons may be assigned for this 
course. 1. It appears to have been the order laid down by © 
Christ, first to preach to the Jews and then to the Gentiles. 
2. Paul himself was a Jew, actuated by a patriotic love to 
his countrymen, which moved him to make special efforts — 

Mor their conversion. 3. The Jewish synagogues were the | 


othe. 1 Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol, i. P. 164. 
ad-Mar. 2 ae 8 biblisches Wérterbuch. 
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best channels of communication to the Gentiles: they were 
attended not only by Jews, but by Jewish proselytes from 
among the Gentiles, and by many who, like Cornelius, dis- 
satisfied with their own religion, had not yet become actual 
proselytes to Judaism. 4. Thus in the synagogues the sus- 
ceptible both among the Jews and Gentiles assembled, and 
therefore it was the most likely place to meet with success ; 
and hence, even although Paul felt that his peculiar mission 
was to the Gentiles, yet, in order to fulfil that mission, he 
would in the first place go to the synagogues. 5. The syna- 
gogues were the most convenient places for assemblies: they 
were open to all, and Paul as a Jew had liberty to speak in 
them. 

It would seem, from the word being in the plural (cvva- 
ywyais), that there were several synagogues, and consequently 
numerous Jews, in Salamis; and from other authorities we 
learn that the Jews were very numerous in Cyprus. The 
Jews were patronized by the Ptolemies; and Cyprus being 
one of their possessions, they might reside there without the 
molestations to which they were subjected in the dominions 
of the Seleucide princes. Josephus and Philo mention the 
Jews of Cyprus (Philo, Legat. ad Caium). Augustus made 
Herod the Great a present of half the revenue of the copper 
mines of Cyprus, and committed the other half to his care 
(Ant. xvi. 4. 5); so that numerous Jewish families would 
then be settled in that island. And in the reign of Trajan, 
_ the Jews were so numerous and powerful in Cyprus, that 
_when they rose in rebellion under the leadership of one 
_ Artemio, they took possession of the whole island, and mas- 
sacred 240,000 of its Greek inhabitants. When the rebellion 
_ was extinguished by Hadrian, afterwards emperor, the Jews 
_were either slain or banished; and were forbidden, under 
pain of death, thenceforth to approach the island’ (Dio 
Cass. lxviii. 31). 











 Eixov 8 Kal ’Iwdvyny imrnpérnv—and they had also John 
ws an attendant ; that is, John surnamed Mark, the nephew 


__* Merivale’s History of the Romans, ch. Ixy. ; Milman’s History of the 
_ Jews. At present, we are informed, that there i is only one Jew in Cyprus. 
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of Barnabas, who had accompanied Paul and Barnabas from 
Jerusalem. ‘Ymnpérns refers to his inferior position with 
reference to the two missionaries. He acted under their 
direction, and attended to external matters, and perhaps to 
the baptism of the converts (1 Cor. i..14), so that Paul and 
Barnabas might give their undivided attention to the preach- 
ing of the eal 

Ver. 6. AerOovres S& SAnV THY vacov—and having gone 
through the whole island. Salamis was on the east coast, and 
Paphos on the west, so that they had to traverse the whole 
length of the island. The distance between the two cities 
was about 110 miles. “Ayps Idbov—unto Paphos. Paphos, 
then the capital of the island, and the residence of the pro- 
consul, was situated on the south-west coast. New Paphos 
is here meant, four miles distant from Old Paphos, where 
stood the famous temple of Venus. New Paphos had also a 
beautiful temple (Strabo, xiv. 6.3). In the time of Augustus 
Paphos was destroyed by an earthquake, but had been rebuilt 
by the emperor (Dio Cass. liv. 23). It was then a place of 
great resort on account of the worship of the Paphian Venus 
(Strabo, xiv. 6.3). Tacitus gives an account of a pilgrimage 
which Titus made to it shortly before the Jewish war (‘Tac. 
Hist. ii. 2. 3). The city is now known by the name Baffa.* 

Eitpov avépa twa payov—they found a certain man, a 
Magian. Magician is hardly a suitable translation, as that 
word is used by us in a bad sense, whereas dyos is a neutral 
term (Matt. ii. 1). The evangelist, by adding the words “a 
false prophet,” intimates what kind of a Magian he eile 
Bapunoois, i.e. the son of Jesus—Jesus being a common 
name among the Jews. The other names found in some 
manuscripts—Barjoshua, Barsuma, Barjehu, Barjesuban— 
have their origin from respect to the name of Jesus, the 
transcribers being averse to apply this second name to a false 
prophet.” The educated Romans were infidels with regard 
to their own religion; and hence those among them who 


1 Winer’s biblisches Wérterbuch. 
2 See remarks on the prevalence of magicians and sorcerers in note. to 
Acts viii. 9. 
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were religiously inclined sought after men who claimed to 
be prophets, and too often became the dupes of such impostors 
as Simon Magus and Barjesus. No words can describe 
more forcibly at once the infamy and the influence of such 
sorcerers than those of Tacitus: “a class of men who will be 
always discarded and always cherished” (fist. i. 22). It is 
worthy of remark that Simon the magician, whom Felix 
employed, was a Jew, and by birth a Cyprian (Ant. xx. 7. 2). 
— Ver. 7. °Os fv oly TO avOuTate—who was with the pro- 
consul. ’AvOvmatos is the Greek term for proconsul. The 
consuls were called by the Greeks ézrator, because they were 
the chief magistrates at Rome ; hence dvOv7ratos, compounded 
of ayti and irartos, a proconsul. So also the Greeks called 
the preetors otpatnyor, and the propretor avtictparnyos. 
Augustus, when he made an arrangement of the empire, 
divided the provinces into two classes: the one class he 
made over to the senate, and the other he retained for the 
emperor. The governor of a senatorial province, although 
he may never have been a consul, was called a proconsul 
(avOv7Tratos). He had no military power, and at first held 
_ his office only for a year. The governor of an imperial pro- 

vince, although he may never have been a preetor, was called 

a propretor (avtictpatnyos). He was entrusted with an 

army, and held his office during the pleasure of the emperor. 
_ Now Luke in the Acts is attentive to this distinction. Thus 
he speaks of Gallio as proconsul of Achaia (Acts xviii. 12), 
_ and we know that Achaia was a senatorial province ; whereas 
this title is never assigned to Felix or Festus, who were only 
_ deputy-governors of the propretor of Syria. The word he 
uses with reference to them is sjyewovr, a general term, cor- 
_ responding to our English word governor. By employing 
here the term dv@vraros, it would follow that he regarded 
_ Cyprus as a senatorial province governed by a proconsul. 
Now, how stands the matter? Strabo informs us that 
_ Augustus reserved Cyprus for himself (Strabo, xiv. 6. 6), 
and consequently governed it by a proprator; and hence it 














| 1 Genus hominum potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallax, quod in civitate 
nostra et vetabitur semper et retinebitur. 
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has been asserted that Luke has committed a mistake, and 
should have used the term dvriotparnyos (Grotius, Hammond, 
Beza). Subsequent research, however, has fully justified 
Luke. A passage has been discovered in Dio Cassius, where 
he tells us that Augustus subsequently restored the provinces 
of Cyprus and Gallia Narbonensis to the senate, and took 
instead of them Dalmatia; and he states that thenceforth 
these provinces were governed by proconsuls* (Dio Cass. liii. 
12, liv. 4). And not only so, but coins have been found of 
the reign of Claudius (the very time when Paul paid this 
visit to Cyprus), which declare that Cyprus was at this time 
a proconsulate. In one of these coins there is on the obverse 
the head and name of Claudius, and on the reverse the 
inscription Cyprus, with the name Cominius Proclus, and the 
title avOvraros. This Proclus must have been one of the 
immediate successors or predecessors of Sergius Paulus.’ 

Yepylo [atrw, avdp) cvveroa—Sergius Paulus, an intelligent 
man. Nothing is known of Sergius Paulus. He is called an 
intelligent man; and his admitting Elymas the sorcerer 
into his company is not at variance with this. He appears 
to have been one of that numerous class of Gentiles who, 
dissatisfied with idolatry, sought a purer religion. Elymas 
recommended himself to him as being a Jew, and he had 
partially yielded to his counsels; but only partially, because 
his desire to hear Barnabas and Paul proved that he was not 
completely under his sway. 

Ver. 8. ’"EdAvpuas 6 payos, ete.—But Elymas the Magian, 
for so is his name by interpretation. Elymas is an Arabic 
word signifying a wise man: so that o pdyos, the Magian, 


1 Kal otras cdvddwero nal és excive rad bvn riwrecba qoeavro. The 
same word as that used by Luke is here applied by Dio Cassius to the 
governor of Cyprus. 

2 See Akerman’s Numismatic Illustrations of the New Testament, pp. 
_ 89-42. From coins and monumental evidence he gives the names of four 
proconsuls (céyévxaror) of Cyprus: namely, Aulus Plautus, in the reign 
of Augustus and Tiberius ; Aquius Scaura, in the reign of Caligula ; 
Cominius Proclus and Quadratus, in the reign of Claudius. See also 
Lardner’s Works, vol. i. p- 19; Marsh’s Lectures, Lect. xxvi. — 
Doctrina Numorum, vol. iii. p. 84. 
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is a word of a somewhat similar import. (See Matt. ii. 1.) 
Znytov Siactpépar tov avOvmarov amo Tis TicTews—secking 
to turn away the proconsul from the faith. Probably he was 
influenced by selfish motives; for if Sergius Paulus became 
a convert to Paul and Barnabas, his influence over him was 
gone. } 

Ver. 9. Sadros Sé 0 kat IIadXos—But Saul, who also is 
called Paul. Here the name Paul occurs for the first time 
in the Acts. Before this he is always called by his Hebrew 
name Saul; after this, the name Paul is constantly employed, 
except when there is a reference to the earlier period of his 
life (Acts xxii. 7, 13, xxvi. 14). In the decrees of the 
Council of Jerusalem he receives the name of Paul, and 
when Peter writes of him he calls him “ his beloved brother 
Paul” (2 Pet. iii. 15). Various reasons have been assigned 
for this change of name. We may pass over the reason 
assigned by Augustine as wholly inadmissible, that he called 
himself Paul, which signifies little, out of humility, conceiv- 
ing himself to be less than the least of all saints* (De Spir. 
et Lit. c. vii.). The opinion of Jerome is worthy of more 
attention. As the name Paul occurs in the narrative of the 
conversion of Sergius Paulus, he supposes that the change 
of name is connected with thatevent. Saulus ad predica- 
tionem gentium missus, a primo ecclesie spolio Proconsule 
Sergio Paulo victorie sue tropea retulit, erewitque vexillum 
ut Paulus diceretur e Saulo (in Ep. Philem.). The same 

_ Opinion is adopted with some variations by Bengel, Olshausen, 
_ Baumgarten, Meyer, Ewald, Stier, and Baur. According 
to Jerome, Paul adopted the name himself; according to 
_ Meyer, he was so called by his fellow-Christians ; according 
to Ewald, he took the name at the request of the proconsul.. 
_ This hypothesis is, however, liable to various objections. It 
_ Seems at variance with the modesty of the apostle. It is, be- 
_ sides, highly improbable that Sergius Paulus was Paul’s first 
Gentile convert, as he had already preached for at least two 







_ +1 Paulus apostolus, cum Saulus prius vocaretur, non ob aliud, quantum 
mihi videtur, hoc nomen elegit; nisi ut se ostenderet parvum, tanquam 
minimum apostolorum. 
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years in Cilicia and Antioch; nor did he pay such extreme 
deference to rank as this hypothesis would imply. It was 
customary for the pupil to adopt the name of the teacher, 
but not for the teacher to adopt the name of the pupil. Be- 
sides, it is to be observed that Luke introduces the change of 
name before he mentions the conversion of Sergius Paulus. 

The more probable opinion is, that Paul, as a Hellenistic 
Jew and a Roman citizen, had two names—Saul being his 
Jewish name, and Paul his Roman. So Lightfoot, Schrader, 
Winer, Wieseler, Du Veil, Henrichs, De Wette, Lechler, 
Neander, Alford. It was then a usual thing for Hellenistic 
Jews to have two names; the one Hebrew, and the other 
Greek or Latin. We have several instances of this in 
Scripture: John surnamed Marcus, Symeon called Niger, 
Joseph Barsabas surnamed Justus, and Jesus who is called 
Justus. Sometimes these Greek or Latin names were trans- 
lations of Hebrew names; as Peter of Cephas, and Didymus 
of Thomas. Sometimes there was a similarity between them, 
as here: Saul, who is also called Paul. But still the ques- 
tion arises, Why does Luke at this particular moment intro- 
duce the Roman name of Saul? It cannot be accidental, 
as Heinrichs supposes: “ Luke having mentioned Sergius 
Paulus, recollects that Saul also was called Paul;” because 
at the time Luke wrote, the name Paul was used universally, 
whereas the name Saul was long out of use. The change 
must have been intentional ; and the common reason assigned 
seems sufficient, that Paul now came prominently forward as 
the apostle of the Gentiles. Hitherto his labours had been 
chiefly confined to the Jews, and hence Luke retained the 
name by which he was then best known among them; but 
now he addresses himself to the Gentiles, and henceforth 
Luke mentions him only by his Gentile name. 

Ver. 10. “Padsovpyias—muischief. ‘The word primarily 
signifies indolence, effeminacy ; in a secondary sense, knavery, 
mischief. Tie duaBdorov—son of the devil. It is far-fetched 
to suppose, with Meyer, any allusion to the name Barjesus, 
son of Jesus. Ov maton Siactpépwv tas odods Kupiov tas 
evOeias— Wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the 
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Lord? Not merely the ways of the Lord, as then provi- 
dentially displayed: God would lead Sergius Paulus to the 
salvation in Christ by means of Paul and Barnabas, but 
Elymas set himself to prevent this (Meyer). But it refers to 
the ceaseless opposition of Elymas to righteousness and truth 
in general: he sought to pervert the ways in which man 
should walk before God (De Wette). 

Ver. 11. Xelp Kuplou—the hand of the Lord; according 
to the usual meaning of the phrase in the Old Testament, 
the judgments of God. “Ayps xatpod—for a season. Judg- 
ment was miagled with mercy. Elymas was to be struck 
with blindness ; but he was not to be blind for life, but only 
for a season. The first miracle which Paul performed was 
the infliction of a judgment; and that judgment the same 
which befell himself when arrested on his way to Damascus. 
IIapaypiua dé érérecev én’ adtov, etc.—And immediately 
there fell on him a mist and a darkness. The denunciation 
of the apostle was fulfilled: Elymas became instantaneously 
blind. We are not, however, to suppose that the apostles 
possessed the power of working miracles at pleasure, but 
only when they felt a divine impulse urging them to perform 
one. Paul struck Elymas with blindness because he felt 
inspired to perform that miracle; but he could not cure 
Epaphroditus of his sickness, or remove from himself the 
thorn in the flesh. The miraculous power with which he 
was invested was not under his own control, but under the 

control and direction of Him who bestowed that power. 

Several attempts have been made to explain away this 

miracle. Heinrichs supposes that Elymas was naturally dis- 
posed to blindness, and that, frightened by the rebuke of 
Paul, the disease reached its climax. But this is not to 
explain, but to contradict the text. It is evident that Luke 
‘represents this blindness as a divine punishment, effected 
without the intervention of any natural cause. Accordingly 
Baur and Zeller adopt the mythical explanation: they sup- 
pose that Paul’s encounter with Elymas is but the counter- 
art and the copy of Peter’s encounter with Simon Magus.’ 
1 Baur’s Paulus, vol. i. p. 105; Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 212. 
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Baur dwells upon the points of resemblance between these 
two. Both were magicians, both were opponents of the 
apostles, and both were ignominiously discomfited. Elymas 
was addressed by Paul in terms similar to those with which 
Peter addressed Simon Magus. But all this only proves 
_ that the apostles came in contact with the powers of dark- 
ness; and as sorcerers and magicians were then numerous, 
it was by no means improbable that both Peter and Paul 
would encounter one of them. And while there are points 
of resemblance, there are also points of difference, which 
prove that the one narrative could not have been taken 
from the other. Simon Magus professed to be a convert, 
and was baptized by Philip; he was inside the church — 
he was a type of heretics. Elymas never professed to be 
a Christian ; he was outside the church—he was a type of 
infidels. Simon Magus was punished by Peter with exclu- 
sion from the church; Elymas was struck. with blindness. 
Simon Magus did not avowedly oppose himself to the Chris- 
tians; whereas Elymas did all he could to withstand Paul, 
and to turn away the proconsul from the faith." 

Ver. 12. ’Eicrevoev—believed. The proconsul became a 
convert to Christianity. He was convinced of the truth of 
the gospel by the miracle wrought upon Elymas. He was 
one of those few great men after the flesh who in the days 
of the apostles were converted to Christ. "ExmdAyooopevos 
émt TH Sudayn tod Kupiov—being astonished at the doctrine 
of the Lord: that is, the doctrine of Christ preached by the 
apostles. The miracle wrought by Paul confirmed this 
doctrine. | 

1 Lange’s apostolisches Zeitalter, vol. i. p. 168. 


SECTION If. 
PAUL'S DISCOURSE AT PISIDIAN ANTIOCH.—Acts xm. 13-41. 


13 Now Paul and his companions, having set sail from Paphos, came 
to Perga in Pamphylia: and John, departing from them, returned to 
Jerusalem. 

14 But they, proceeding from Perga, came to Antioch in Pisidia ; 
and entering into the synagogue on the Sabbath-day, they sat down. 
15 And after the reading of the law and the prophets, the rulers of 
the synagogue sent to them, saying, Men and brethren, if ye have any 

_ word of exhortation for the people, say on. 16 Then Paul arose, and 
_ beckoning with his hand, said, Men of Israel, and ye who fear God, 
_hearken. 17 The God of this people chose our fathers, and exalted the 
' people in their sojourn in the land of Egypt, and with a high arm 
brought them out of it. 18 And about the space of forty years, He 
cherished them in the wilderness. 19 And having destroyed seven 
nations in the land of Canaan, He gave them their land toinherit. 20 And 
E after this, for about four hundred and fifty years, He gave them judges, 
| until Samuel the prophet. 21 And afterward they requested a king: 
/and God gave to them Saul the son of Kish, a man of the tribe of 
Benjamin, for forty years. 22 And having removed him, He raised up 
'to them David to be their king ; to whom also He gave testimony, and 
| said, I have found David the son of Jesse, a man after my own heart, 
} who will do all my will. 23 Of this man’s seed has God, according to 
promise, brought to Israel a Saviour, Jesus: 24 John having preached 
} before His coming the baptism of repentance to all the people of Israel. 
2% And as John fulfilled his course, he said, Whom think ye that I am? 
71 am not He. But, behold, there cometh One after me, the shoes of 
hose feet I am not worthy to.loose. 26 Men and brethren, children 
of the race of Abraham, and whosoever among you feareth God, to 
you the word of this salvation has been sent. 27 For the inhabitants , 
of Jerusalem, and their rulers, not knowing Him, nor the voices of the 
rophets which are read every Sabbath, have fulfilled them by con- 
amning Him. 28 And though they found no cause of death, yet they 
{desired Pilate that He should be slain. 29 And when they had fulfilled 
l things that were written concerning Him, having taken Him down 
from the tree; they laid Him in a sepulchre. 80 But God raised Him 
| VOL. II. | B 
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from the dead: 381 And He was seen many days by them who came 
up with Him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are now His witnesses unto 
the people. 382 And we preach unto you the promise made to the 
fathers, that God has fulfilled the same to-us their children, having 
raised up Jesus; 33 As it is also written in the first Psalm, Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten Thee. 84 And that He raised Him 
from the dead, no more to return to corruption, He ‘has thus spoken: I 
will give you the sure holy things of David. 85 Wherefore He saith 
also in another place, Thou shalt not suffer Thy Holy One to see cor- 
ruption. 386 For David, after he had served his own generation by 
the will of God, fell asleep, and was gathered to his fathers, and saw 
corruption: 37 But He, whom God raised from the dead, saw no cor- 
ruption. 388 Be it known unto you therefore, men and brethren, that 
through this man is announced to you the forgiveness of sins: 39 And 
from all things, from which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses, in Him every one that believes is justified. 40 Beware, therefore, 
lest that come upon you which is spoken in the prophets; 41 Behold, 
ye despisers, and wonder, and perish: because I work a work in your 
days, a work which ye will in no wise believe, though one should declare 
it to you. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 17. “Iopand, found in A, B, C, D, 8, and adopted 
by Lachmann and Bornemann, is wanting in E, G, H, and 
rejected by Tischendorf and Meyer. Ver. 18. ’Etpozo- 
dopnoev is found in B, D, G, H, &; whereas A, C, E 
have érpododopycev, the reading adopted by Lachmann and 

Tischendorf. Ver. 19. Karexdnpodorncev, the reading of 
the textus receptus, is found in no uncial ms. A, B, C, D, 
E, G, H, & have xarexrnpovounoer, the reading adopted 
by all recent editors. :Ver. 20. In A, B, C, 8, os érece 
TeTpakoclols Kal mevTnKovTa precede Kal peta Ttadta, the 
reading adopted by Lachmann; whereas in E, G,H. they 
follow, as in the tewtus receptus, the reading adopted by 
Tischendorf, Meyer, and Alford. In D, the words pera 
Tavta are omitted. (See Exegetical Remarks.) Ver. 23. 
"Hyayev, found in A, B, E, G, H, s, is to be preferred t 
yryetpe, found only in C, D. Ver. 26. "E£ameorddn, foun 
in A, B, C, D, 8, is more strongly attested than the simpl 
verb dmeotdAn, found in E, G, H. Ver. 31. Nov aft 
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olrwes is wanting in B, E, G, H, but found in A, C, x, and 
inserted by Lachmann and Tischendorf. Ver. 33. Aevrép@ 
of the textus receptus is the reading of A, B, C, E, G, H, x, 
and is accordingly externally the better attested reading, and 
is adopted by Scholz and De Wette. IIpatq@ is only found 
in pne uncial Ms. (D), but is also supported by the Fathers, 
Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, Hilary, and is adopted by 
Tischendorf, Lachmann, Meyer, and Alford, as being the 
more difficult reading. , 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 13. Oc wept ITatrAov—Paul and his companions. This 
phrase is used to denote the leader of a party (Winer’s 
Grammar, p. 425). Paul now takes the precedence: for- 
merly it was Barnabas and Paul, henceforth it is in general 
Paul and Barnabas. Iépynv tis Iappvrtas—Perga of 
Pamphylia. We cannot assign the reasons which induced 
them to go to Pamphylia. It was the country opposite to 
Paphos in Cyprus: communication would be frequent, and 
the distance was not great. Pamphylia was a small district, 
extending along the shores of the Mediterranean, situated 
between Cilicia and the Lycian part of proconsular Asia. 
Under the Romans, after the battle of Actium, on the divi- 
sion of the provinces by Augustus, it became an imperial 
' province, governed by a propretor. At this time, in the 
reign of Claudius, it was united with Lycia and Pisidia; 
afterwards we find it united with Galatia (Tac. Hist. ii. 9). 
| Perga, its capital, was a large and flourishing town situated 
on the river Cestrus, about seven miles Soot, its mouth. It 


ne 


4 was chiefly remarkable for a famous temple dedicated to 










i = (Strabo, xiv. 4.2). The city is now in ruins, and is 
known by the name Eski-Kalessi. 
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"Iwdvyns 68 amoywpicas an’ avtav—but John departed 
from them. At Perga, John surnamed Mark left the mis- 
sion, and returned to Jerusalem. We are not informed 
what induced him to do so. Some suppose that it was be- 
cause he was opposed to the freeness with which the gospel 
was preached to the Gentiles; others, that he was jealous 
of Paul taking the lead instead of his uncle Barnabas; and 
others, with greater probability, that he shrank from the 
dangers and difficulties of the mission. That the reason of 
his return was blameable, is evident from Paul’s afterwards 
refusing to take him on his second missionary journey (Acts 
xv. 37-39). Ewald supposes that the place of Mark was 
now supplied by Titus (Ewald’s Geschichte, p. 421). Titus 
is not mentioned in the Acts, and yet we know that he 
accompanied Paul to the Council of Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 1). 
Hence the probability is that he was with the apostle before 
Luke, the author of the Acts, joined him. 

Ver. 14. *Avrioyeay tiv Iicwdtav—Antioch of Pisidia. 
Pisidia was a mountainous district lying to the north of Pam- 
phylia, stretching along the range of Mount Taurus. It 
seems never to have been a separate country, and was at this 
time united to Pamphylia. Antioch, called by Pliny Antioch 
of Pisidia, by Strabo Antioch of Phrygia, and by Ptolemy 
Antioch of Pamphylia, was its chief town. It was one of 
those numerous cities which were built by Seleucus Nicator, 
B.c. 800; under Augustus, it was raised to the dignity of 
a Roman colony, and called Czeesarea: Pisidiarum colonia 
Caesarea eadem Antiocheia (Plin. vy. 24). Its situation is — 
minutely described by Strabo: “In the district of Phrygia, | 
called Paroreia, there is a mountainous ridge stretching from 
east to west. On each side there is a large plain, and two — 
cities in the neighbourhood. Philomelium lies on the north F 
side of the ridge, and Antioch, called Antioch near Pisidia, 
on the south; the former standing on a plain, and the latter 
on a hill, and occupied by a Roman colony” (Strabo, xii. 
8. 14). This situation has been identified by Arundell as 
the site of the modern town Jalobatch or Yalobatch; and an) 
inscription has been found there by Hamilton, containin 
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the words Antiochese Ceesare,—the remainder having been 
entirely effaced." 

Ver. 15. Mera 8&8 tiv dvdyvoow tod vopou Kal tov 
mpopntav—but after the reading of the law and the prophets. 
(See note upon the synagogue and its worship attached to 
Section x11. vol. i.) Probably the reading of the law com- 
menced in the days of Ezra, if not during the captivity. 
When Antiochus Epiphanes forbade the reading of the law, 
sections from the prophets were substituted; and after the 
restoration of the Jewish religion by the Maccabees, both 
the law and the prophets were read. Bengel supposes that 
the particular Sabbath lesson which was on this day read 
can be determined. In Paul’s discourse, the words iwoer, 
étpopopopncev, and KxatexAnpovouncer, rarely used in Scrip- 
ture, occur; of which the first is in Isa. i. 2, and the second 
and third in Deut. i. 31, 38. He therefore infers that these 
two chapters, Deut. i. ‘ea Isa. i., were read on this very 
Sabbath ; and it is a singular fact that these two chapters 
are even at the present day read together on one Sabbath.’ 
The inference, however, rests on insufficient ground, the 
allusions to these two chapters (especially to Isa. i.) being 
very slight ; and besides, it is now generally agreed that the 
modern division of the law and the prophets into sections is 
more recent than the days of the apostles. 

"Anéoteivrav oi dpyiovvaywyo mpos abtovs—The rulers of 
the synagogue sent to them, saying, Men and brethren, if ye have 
any word of exhortation for the people, say on. After the law 
and the prophets were read, any qualified teacher who hap- 
pened to be present was asked by the elders of the synagogue 
to address the assembly. Such a request was now made to 
- Paul and Barnabas. Some (Wetstein, Kuincel) suppose that 
they had sat down on the rabbinical seats, thus announcing 







- ? Arundell’s Discoveries in Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 269; Hamilton’s 
Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 472-474. 

2 Bengel’s Gnomon, voly ii. p. 627, Clark’s translation. The forty- 
fourth section of the Parashioth (the law) and Haphtaroth (the pro- 
phets) is now Deut. i-iii, 22, Isa. i. 1-27. Wordsworth on the Acts, 
 —p. 105, 
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that they were teachers. The probability, however, is that 
they had already been some days in Pisidian Antioch, and 
had already taught the people, and were thus recognised as 
teachers. The curiosity of the members of the synagogue 
would be aroused to know what new doctrine this was which 
these strangers came from such a distance to proclaim. 

Ver. 16. "Avdpes Icpannretrat, cab of doBovpevor Tov Ocov 
— Men of Israel, and ye who fear God. By “men of Israel” 
Paul means the Jews and Jewish proselytes then present ; 
and by “ those who fear God,” the devout Gentiles who had 
renounced idolatry, and worshipped God in the synagogues, 
without however becoming proselytes to Judaism by submit- 
ting to the rite of circumcision—the so-called proselytes of 
the gate. 

Ver. 17. ‘O @eds Tod Nad rovtou—the God of this people. 
‘O Xads, restricted in the Acts to’the Jewish nation. (See, 
however, Acts xviii10.) Kal rov Xadv thpwoev—and exalted 
the people. Different meanings have been attached to this 
phrase. Some (Beza, Grotius) refer it to the prosperity of 
the Israelites in the days of Joseph. Others (Calvin, Elsner, 
and Heinrichs) refer it to the deliverance from Egypt; but 
according to the text, the exaltation took place during their 
sojourn in Egypt. Meyer supposes that it alludes both to 
the increase of the people in Egypt, and to their exaltation 
in consequence of the miracles of Moses; but those miracles 
are afterwards indicated by pera Bpayovos inrov. The 
allusion, then, is to the increase of the people. The children 
of Israel increased abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed 
exceeding mighty (Ex. i. 7). So Kuinel, Olshausen, De 
Wette, Lechler, Stier,and Alford. Mera Bpaytovos inrod 
—with a high arm, te. with mighty power. God is here 
represented as the leader of His people, with His arm up- 
lifted for their defence against their enemies. The allu- 
sion is evidently to the miracles wrought by Moses for their 
deliverance. 

Ver. 18. "Etpopodopncev atrovs—cherished them. The 
reference is to Deut. i. 81: “The Lord thy God bare thee 
(tpopopopyjce, Septuagint), as a man doth bear his son, in 
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all the way that ye went, until ye came to this place.” The 
metaphor is taken not from the care of a nurse, but from the 
protecting and nourishing care of a father. 
Ver. 20. Kal pera tatra, as érecw tetpaxociows Kal Trev- 
THKOVTA, GdwKev Kpitas—And after this, for about four hun- 
dred and jifty years, He gave them judges. These words have 
given rise to considerable difficulty. According to them, it 
would appear that the period assigned for the rule of the 
judges after the settlement of Israel in Canaan amounted 
to 450 years. Now this agrees exactly with the years of the 
judges, and of the servitudes as mentioned in the book of 
Judges: the years of the judges from Othniel to Eli are 
339, and of the servitudes 111; in all, 450." It also corre- 
sponds with the chronology of Josephus. He observes that 
Solomon began to build his temple in the fourth year of his 
reign, 592 years after the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt (Ant. vii. 3.1). This number is made up as follows: 
40) years’ sojourn in the wilderness; 25 years under Joshua 
(Ant. v. 1. 29); 443 as the period of the judges, including the 
rule of Samuel; 40 years under Saul (Ant. vi. 4.9); 40 years 
under David; and 4 years of Solomon’s own reign,—thus 
giving 443 years as the period of the judges, which in round 
numbers agrees with the reckoning of Paul. But whilst: 

there is this agreement, there is a decided disagreement 

between. this number and 1 Kings vi. 1: there we are told 

that “in the four hundred and eightieth year after the chil- 
dren of Israel were come out of the land of Egypt, in the 
fourth year of Solomon’s reign over Israel, he began to 
build the house of the Lord.” This would give only 331 
L years as the period assigned to the judges, being 119 years 
- less than the number here given by Paul. Various attempts 
have been made at reconciliation. 1. Perizonius supposes 
' that in 1 Kings vi. 1 the years of the judges only are 
_ enumerated, whilst the years of servitude are omitted; but 






parture from Egypt that is mentioned. 2. Others (Mill, 
- Calovius, Doddridge) supply yevoueva after revtjKovta, and 
1 See Biscoe on the Acts, p. 605. 
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translate the verse as follows: “‘ After these things which 
happened in the space of 450 years, He gave them judges.” 
And they calculate this period from the birth of Isaac to the 
acquisition of the land of Canaan under Josliua, a period of 
450 years in round numbers. The words, however, will not 
admit of such a construction. 3. Others (Lange, etc.) sup- 
pose that the word judges is here used in a wide sense, in- 
cluding the rule both of Moses and Joshua, so that the period 
is to be reckoned from the departure of. the Israelites out of 
Egypt. But this is at variance with the text, as the period 
is there calculated from their settlement in Canaan (era 
taita). 4. Others attempt critical emendations, but against 
the authority of mss. Luther and Beza read 350 years ; 
Vitringa and Heinrichs think that os éreot retpaxociois Kal 
mevTnKxovTa is a gloss which has found its way into the text; 
Michaelis supposes that there is an interpolation in 1 Kings 
vi. 1; and Kuinel, that the text in the book of Kings is 
corrupt. It must be candidly admitted that all these attempts 
at reconciliation have failed.. 5. If, however, we adopt the 
other reading of the text, which has the support of the four 
oldest mss. (A, B, C, 8), also of D, which omits pera tabra, 
-and is approved of by critics so eminent as Lachmann and 
Bornemann, then the discrepancy disappears.’ (See Critical 
Note.) According to this reading, the words are to be trans- 
lated as follows: “He gave them their land to inherit for 
about 450 years. And after these things He gave judges.” 
There is, however, an obvious difficulty in fixing on the 
time when this 450 years commenced. . The most plausible 
opinion is, that the period is to be dated from the gift of the 
land of Canaan to Abraham: Bengel dates it from the birth 
of Isaac, when God chose their fathers for the possession of 
the land. If this reading be not adopted, then the only other 
alternative is, that Paul uses a chronology distinct from — 
1 Kings vi. 1, but, as appears from Josephus, in use at that 
time among the Jews.” 


1 This reading is decidedly the best attested by external sealigenl pes 
and is in all probability the correct one. 
2 See Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, pp. 271, 272; Kuincel’s Libri Historici, | 
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Ver. 21. "Et teccepdxovra—forty years. These forty 
years evidently refer to the period of the reign of Saul. 
It is contrary to the text to suppose (Beza, Heinrichs, 
Doddridge) that they include also the government of Samuel. 
The duration of the reign of Saul is not given in Scripture ; 
but Josephus tells us that he reigned eighteen years during 
the life of Samuel, and two-and-twenty after his death (Ant. 
vi. 14.9). Itis, however, extremely improbable, indeed utterly 
incredible, that Saul survived Samuel two-and-twenty years. 
David was only thirty when he succeeded to the throne of 
Judah (2 Sam. vy. 4), and consequently according to this 
he would not have been eight when he was anointed by 
Samuel, slew Goliath, married the daughter of Saul, and was 
persecuted by Saul; for we find that David, after these 
events, fled to Samuel (1 Sam. xix. 18). This, however, 

does not militate against the statement that Saul reigned 
forty years over Israel, but only against the division of that 
period as given by Josephus.’ 
Ver. 22. Metractiyjcas avtov—having removed him. This 
removal refers to the death of Saul, not to his deposition 
(Kuineel) ; for it was only after his death that David suc- 
ceeded tothe throne. HEitpov Aaveisd, etc.—I have found David 
the son of Jesse, a man after my own heart. These words 

do not occur in the Old Testament, but are made up from 

two passages: Ps. lxxxix. 20, where God testifies, “I have 
found David my servant;” and 1 Sam. xiii. 14, where 
Samuel, addressing Saul, says, “The Lord hath sought Him 
aman after His own heart.” Kara tiv xapdlav wou—after 
; my own heart; referring to the general character of David. 
| He was not, like Saul, a bad man, who had occasional fits of 
| piety ; but a good man, who occasionally committed acts of 
: _ wickedness. 






















‘Yol. iii. p. 207 ; Bengel’s Gnomon, vol. i. pp. 627, 628; Biscoe on the Acts, 
} pp. 605, 606; Stier’s Words of the Apostles, p. 190, Clark’s translation. 

| 1 *Saul’s youngest son Ishbosheth,” observes Biscoe, ‘‘ was forty years 
| of age at the time of his father’s death ; and yet his father is said to be 
but a young man when he was first inaugurated by Samuel” (Acts, p. 
,| 960). So that a reign of forty years is highly probable. 
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Vers. 23-25. Kar’ émaryyedlav — according to promise ; 
not referring to any particular promise, but to the Messianic 
promises in general, made to the fathers by the prophets. 
II poxnpbéavros ’Iwdvvov—John having preached before. The 
apostle mentions the preaching of the Baptist in this inci- 
dental manner, as a thing already known. It created so 
great an excitement throughout all Judea, that it might 
be heard of in countries at least as remote as Pisidia. 
Mention is afterwards made of John’s disciples in Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 3). IIpé wpoowmov tis eicddou avrod—literally, 
before the face of His coming—a Hebraism: not before His 
coming into the world—His incarnation; but before His 
entrance upon His public ministry. Tiva pe drrovoeire eivar ; 
ovK eit éyo—Whom think ye that IT am? I am not He. 
Some (Luther, Grotius, Kuincel) understand these words as 
a relative sentence: [am not He whom ye think me to be,—a 
translation which is perhaps allowable.’ Still, however, the 
liveliness of the discourse decides in favour of understanding 
Tiva as an interrogative. Od ov« cil d&vos TO brodnwa TOV 
Too@v AdDcat—the shoes of whose feet I am not worthy to loose. 
It was considered the office of the lowest slaves to unbind the 
sandals of their masters. ‘Thus Suetonius says of Vitellius, 
the father of the emperor, that, to leave no artifice untried 
to secure the favour of Glandias; he requested as the greatest 
favour from Messalina, that she would be pleased to allow 
him to take off her shoes (Suet. Vitellius, ii.). 

Ver. 27. Oi yap xatotxodvtes év “Iepovcadiu—for the 
dwellers in Jerusalem. The force of the conjunction ydp 
has been differently understood. Some (De Wette, Winer, 
Hackett, Lechler) suppose that it refers to the fulfilment of 


prophecy; that it is not causal, but explanatory: To you is — 


the word of this salvation sent; for the Jews, by putting 
Jesus to death, have fulfilled the prophecies, and thus proved 
Him to be the Messiah. It i is, however, more natural, with 
Meyer, to suppose that there is here a contrast betwedth the 
Jews of the dispersion (juiv) and the Jews in Jerusalem : 


1 Winer’s Grammar, p. 182. So also Tischendorf reads the clause, as 
is evident from his punctuation. 
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The gospel is sent to you, because the Jews in Jerusalem have 
rejected it. This affirms, not the universal, but the general 
rejection of Christ by the Jews at Jerusalem, and is an in- 
dication of the righteous judgment of God in sending the 
apostles away from Jerusalem to foreign countries. The 
expression is somewhat similar to ver. 46: “Seeing ye put 
it from yourselves, and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal 
_ life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles” (compare Matt. xxi. 43). 

"Aryvoncavres—not knowing. This sentence has also been 

differently translated. Some (Castalio, Meyer, Alford) ren- 

der it, “ Not knowing Him, or in their ignorance of Him, by 

condemning Him, they have fulfilled the voices of the pro- 

phets.” The insertion of xaé after dyvoncavtes is an objec- 

tion to this rendering. Others apply rovrov not to Jesus, 
_ but to the word of this salvation: “ Being ignorant of this 
- word,” etc. The usual, and perhaps the most natural, in- 
terpretation is, to refer dyvorjcavtes not only to TodTov, but 
to tas dwvas Tov Tpodntav: “ Not knowing Him, nor the 
voices of the prophets.” So Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Kuincel, 
and Hackett. 

Ver. 29. "E@nxav eis pvnuctov—they laid Him in a sepulchre; 
that is, the inhabitants of Jerusalem and their rulers did so. 
Although it was the enemies of Jesus who crucified Him, 
and His friends who buried Him, yet in this summary nar- 
rative it was not necessary to make any distinction between 
friends and foes; as it was only the facts of the crucifixion 
and the burial that were of importance to the hearers. And 
yet the statement was literally correct; for both Joseph of 
_ Arimathea and Nicodemus were rulers of the Jews, being 
} members of the Sanhedrim. 

} Vers. 30, 31. “O 5€ @cos—but God. The deed of God is 
_here contrasted with the deed of men. Men crucified Him, 
j but God raised Him from the dead. The resurrection from the 
| dead was the great proof of the Messiahship of Jesus, and the 
| great fact of the apostolic testimony. “Os @On émt 7 nepas 
| adelovs—who was seen many days,—namely, the forty days 
| which intervened between the resurrection and the ascension 
} (Acts i. 4). Otrwes viv ciow pedptupes—who now are His 
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witnesses: now, at this moment. The resurrection of Jesus 
was not a fact which rested on tradition, or could only be 
proved from the testimony of men who were dead: the wit- 
nesses of it were still alive. 

Ver. 32. Kat mpels tuds evaryyerctouea—and we preach to 
you. ‘They, the apostles, are now witnessing to His resur- 
rection; we, Paul and Barnabas, are preaching this great 
fact to you. ’Avaorncas "Inootv—having raised up Jesus. 
Some (Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Bengel, Kuincel, Olshausen, 
Stier, Lechler) refer this not to the resurrection of Christ, 
' but to His appearance in this world as the Messiah: having 
raised up Jesus as the Saviour. They assert that advacrynoas 
can only refer to the resurrection when é« vexp@v or some 
similar words are added. The context, however, proves 
that it is to the resurrection of Christ to which the apostle 
refers. The Jews have put Jesus to death, and buried Him; 
God has raised Him from the dead: we proclaim then to 
you that the promise of the Messiahship is now fulfilled by 
raising up Jesus; for it is His resurrection that is the great 
proof of His Messiahship (Meyer). So Luther, De Wette, 
Meyer, Baumgarten, Lange, Hackett, and Alford. 

Ver. 33. “Ev 7 wpoéto warpo—in the first Psalm. This 
is the only quotation from the Old Testament so circum- 
stantially made in the New. The majority of Mss. are in 
favour of Sevtépw; but critics have in general preferred the 
reading wpwtq@, as being the more difficult, and adverted to by 
the Fathers. (See Critical Note.) It is accounted for on the 
supposition that our first Psalm was not numbered, but was | 
composed as an introduction to the Psalter, and that the — 
second Psalm was properly the first: in some Hebrew ss. 
this order occurs. Yids pou e ov, ett.—Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten Thee: taken verbatim from the Septua- 
_gint, and agreeing with the Hebrew text. For the Messianic 
character of this psalm, see notes to Acts iv. 25, 26. Some 
refer these words to the incarnation of Christ, but here they 
are introduced as a prediction of His resurrection. Although 
He was the Son of God from eternity, yet by His resurrec- 
tion He was openly declared to be so: it was the inauguration — 
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of His Sonship. “He was,” says Paul, “declared to be 
the Son of God with power, by the resurrection from the 
dead” (Rom. i. 4). 

Ver. 34. "Ort d00@ tiv Ta doa Aaveld ta micta—T will 
give you the sure holy things of David. A second quotation 
in proof of the resurrection and immortal life of the Messiah. 
The quotation is from Isa, lv. 3. There is a slight variation 
_ between these words and the Septuagint : instead of dr déc@ 
wpiv, the Septuagint has dvabjcopas buiv SvabjKnv aioviay— 
“J will establish an everlasting covenant with you,” wherein 
it agrees with the Hebrew. On the other hand, the words 
Ta bova Aaveld ta micrd are taken from the Septuagint, and 
differ slightly from the Hebrew, where it is “ the sure mercies 
of David.” “Yyiy here refers to believers—those who accepted 
the salvation. By écva is meant the gracious blessings which 
_ God has promised and bestowed on the Messiah—the bless- 
ings of the Messiah’s reign. And Aaveiéd is used either be- 

cause these blessings were promised to that prince, or more 
_ probably the name David is here employed for the Messiah, 
whose ancestor He was. The connection between the pre- 
diction and the resurrection of the Messiah is not at first 
sight obvious. The force of the expression seems to lie in 
the word miord: If the mercies bestowed by the Messiah on 
His people are sure; if among them there is the gift of an 
eternal life; then they must be bestowed by a living Messiah. 
_ © This place of Isaiah,” observes Calvin, ‘“ which is here cited, 
 seemeth to make but little for proof of Christ’s immortality. 
- But it is not so. For, seeing Isaiah speaketh of the redemp- 
: tion promised to David, and affirmeth that the same shall be 
firm and stable, we do well gather by this the immortal 
kingdom of Christ, wherein the eternity of salvation is 
: grounded. If the grace be eternal which God saith He will 
_ give in His Son, the life of His Son must be eternal, and not 
subject to corruption.” * 
Ver. 35. Aéyec—He saith. Thesubject is necessarily God, 
as in the former quotations; not David (Bengel, Lechler) 
nor the Scripture. It is true that the words quoted are the 
. . 1 Calvin on Acts xiii. 34. he 
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words of David addressed to God; but David is to be con- 
sidered as inspired by God, who put this prayer into his 
mouth. Ov daceus Tov Scvv cov ideiv Svapbopav—Thou 
shalt not suffer Thy Holy One to see corruption. ‘This quota- 
tion is from Ps. xvi. 10 (LX-X. xv. 10), taken verbatim from 
the Septuagint. It is an evident prediction of the Messiah, 
and cannot possibly apply to David himself. It is the same 
quotation which is made by Peter in his discourse on the day 
of Pentecost, but for a different purpose. Peter wishes to 
prove that Christ must rise from the dead, because it was 
foretold that He should do so. Paul asserts that Jesus has 
risen from the dead, and in doing so has fulfilled the predic- 
tion of the Psalmist. For the interpretation of the passage, 
and its application to the Messiah, see notes to Acts ii. 25-31. 

Ver. 36. Interpreters differ as to the translation of this 
verse. Some (Luther, Bengel, Kuincel, Olshausen, Lechler, 
Baumgarten, Meyer) render the passage, “after he had in 
_ his own generation served the will of God.” The objection 
to this is, that it gives to the verb “served” an abstract 
object, whereas it is more natural to give it a personal object. 
Others (Erasmus, Castalio, Calvin) connect 77 Tod Ocod 
Bovrn with éxouunOn: “ After he had served his own genera- 
tion, he fell asleep by the will of God.” But this weakens 
the sentence, and renders the remark unimportant. It is 
better to connect the words with twnpernoas. Accordingly 
we adopt the translation: “ But David, after he had served 
his own generation by the will of God, fell asleep.” So 
Alford, Hackett, Robinson. The chief thought is, that David, 
like other men, only served his own generation; whereas the 
Messiah was appointed to serve all generations: on Him an 
endless life was bestowed. 

Vers. 38, 39. "Adeows apaptiav—the forgiveness of sins. 
Justification is in these verses regarded in a negative point of 
view, as consisting in the forgiveness of sins; not in its full 
meaning, as a declaration of righteousness. Kal dé wavTev 
dv ovk ndvvnOnte év vom Maicéas SixatwOjvar—from all 
things from which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses. 
These words do not mean that in Christ men are justified 
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even from those sins from which there was no justification in 
the law (Schwegler); which would imply that by the law 
men could be justified from some sins; that there are two 
justifications,—an imperfect one under the law, and a perfect 
one under the gospel: a statement directly contrary to the 
Pauline doctrine of justification. Paul knows only one 
justification, and that through Christ; and asserts that by 
the law there is no justification at all. The relative ov refers 
to mavtwv: so that the full meaning is, “from all things, 
from which (all things) ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses;” thus excluding justification completely from the law. 

Ver. 41. [dere of xatabpovnrai—Behold, ye despisers. The 
- quotation is from Hab. i. 5, according to the Septuagint, 
with some unimportant variations. The words refer to the 
invasion of the land by the Chaldeans, as a judgment brought 
upon the Jews on account of their sins. But the language 
here employed is applicable to all ages, and denounces the 
wrath of God upon unbelief and rebellion: “I will work a 
work in your days,’—namely, a work of judgment; “a work 
which ye will in no wise believe, though one should declare it 
to you:” even although warned of the judgment, you will 
be so hardened and insensible as not to believe in it: you 
will cling to delusive hopes of safety, even when danger is 
at thedoor. Well might Paul apply these words as a warning 
to those who rejected the gospel. 

Such is the discourse of Paul in Pisidian Antioch — 
_ the first discourse of the apostle on record. Very different 
_ judgments have been formed concerning it. Some (Baur, 


} Paulus, Zeller, Schneckenburger) suppose it to be unhis- 


j torical, and a mere imitation and repetition of the speech of 
j eter. “ This speech,” observes Schneckenburger, “is but 
_ an echo of the discourses of Peter and Stephen. The same 
zt Beatification of the Jewish fathers in the introduction (xiii. 
p 1-22, compare vil. 2). The Messiah is David’s son, borne 
7 " witness to by John (xiii. 23-26, compare iii. 13). His 
| rejection by the Jews at J eaulellesi from ignorance fulfilled 


} the divine counsel (xiii. 27, compare iii. 14). Those who 








1% lived with Him are the witnesses of His resurrection (xiii. 
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31, compare i. 22). The same Old Testament proof (xiii. 
34-38, compare ii. 25-32) to show that the words of the 
psalm cannot refer to David, but to Christ. The exhorta- 
tions and threatenings are entirely the same with those in 
the speech of Peter (xiii. 40, compare ii. 19). If we call 
to mind the well-known doctrine of Paul, we cannot but be 
surprised to find that here, like Peter, he lays the emphasis 
on the resurrection, not on the death; indeed, he connects 
the forgiveness of sins itself, not indeed directly with the 
resurrection, but with the Messiahship, which is proved by the 
resurrection.”* Now there is certainly a similarity between 
the speeches of Peter and Paul, but not greater than is to be 
expected in two discourses on the same subject addressed to 
similar audiences. ‘The only minute point of agreement is, 
that they both refer to Ps. xvi. in proof of the resurrection ; 
but then this is the most remarkable prediction of that event 
in the Old Testament, and to it they would naturally allude. 
It must also be considered that Paul here is addressing 
the unbelieving Jews—not believers, as in his epistles; and 
therefore it is that he dwells chiefly upon the resurrection of 
Christ, because that is the crowning evidence of Christianity. 
Further, there is nothing un-Pauline either in the form or in 
the contents of the discourse; on the contrary, the reference 
to the doctrine of justification is a strong presumption in 
favour of its genuineness. And we must also remember 
that it is uncertain whether we have the whole of Paul’s 
discourse, or merely an outline of it. ‘The discourse is 
worthy of Paul: it bears the impress of his character. He 
first wins the attention of the Jews, by referring to the 
glories of their nation and the promises of the Messiah: he 
traces their history to David, from whose posterity the 
Messiah should spring; he asserts that Jesus is that Messiah: 
rejected by the Jews in Jerusalem, He is now preached to 
them; in Him the prophecies are fulfilled: God has raised 
Him from the dead, and has thus declared Him to be the 
Messiah in accordance with the voices of the prophets: for- 
giveness is proclaimed to all who believe on Him,—a for- 
1 Quoted in Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 301. 
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giveness “ilies the law is unable to procure; but those who 
reject this salvation must beware lest they should expose 
themselves to the judgments of God. “Paul’s discourse in 
the synagogue,” observes Neander, “is a specimen of the 
peculiar wisdom and skill of the great apostle in the manage- 
‘ment of men’s dispositions, and of his peculiar antithetical 
mode of developing Christian truth.”? 
1 Neander’s Planting, vol. i. p. 108. 
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SECTION III. 


EFFECTS OF PAUL’S SPEECH AT PISIDIAN ANTIOCH.— 
Acts xi. 42-52. 


42 And as they were going out, they requested that these words might 
be spoken to them on the next Sabbath. 43 And when the congrega- 
tion was dispersed, many of the Jews and devout proselytes followed 
Paul and Barnabas; who, speaking, exhorted them to continue in the 
grace of God. 44 And on the next Sabbath, almost the whole city 
assembled to hear the word of the Lord. 45 But the Jews, seeing the 
multitudes, were filled with envy, and contradicted those things which 
were spoken by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming. 46 Then Paul 
and Barnabas spoke boldly, and said, It was necessary that the word 
of God should first have been spoken to you; but since you reject it, 
. and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, behold, we turn to the 
Gentiles: 47 For thus has the Lord commanded us, I have set Thee 
as a light of the Gentiles, that Thou mightest be for salvation unto the 
end of the earth. 48 But when the Gentiles heard this, they rejoiced, 
and glorified the word of the Lord; and as many as were appointed to 
eternal life believed. 49 And the word of the Lord was published 
throughout the whole region. 50 But the Jews stirred up the devout 
and honourable women, and the chief men of the city, and raised a 
persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled them from their 
coasts. 51 But they, shaking off the dust of their feet against them, 
came to Iconium. 52 But the disciples were filled with joy and the 
Holy Ghost. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 42.’Ex tis cuvaywyns tév "Iovdatwv of the textus 
receptus, found in G, is an interpolation, being inserted be- 
cause a church lesson began at this place. Instead of these 
words, A, B, C, D, E, 8 have only adtév. After mrapexd-— 
Aovv the textus receptus has ra &vn, with G; but it is 
omitted in A, B, C, D, E, s, and regarded by recent critics 
as spurious. Ver. 43. Adrois after mpochanodvres, found 
in A, B,C, D, 8, is wanting in E, G, and is omitted by 

84 
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Tischendorf. Ver. 45. "Avridéyovtes cal are wanting in A, 
B, C, G, 8, and are erased by Lachmann. They are found 
in D, and are retained by Tischendorf, Meyer, and De Wette. 
Ver. 51. Aitév after rwoddy (textus receptus) is found in 
_D, E, G, but omitted in A, B, C, 8, and is rejected by 


Lachmann and Tischendorf. 


























EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 42. "Efivrwv 5é aitav tapexddouv—And as they 
_ were going out, they requested. The reading of the textus 
* receptus is, eEvvtwv 8& é« tis cwvaywyis tHv "Iovdalwv 
| mapexddouvv ta éOvn—“ As the Jews were going out of the 
' synagogue, the Gentiles requested.” (See Critical Note.) 
| The probable reason of this interpolation was to remove the 
} ambiguity in avrév, and to supply a subject to mapexaddouv 
(Alford). Adrav is certainly ambiguous. According to 
Alford, the meaning is: “As they (the congregation) were 
i going out, they (the same) requested.” But the dismissal 
} of the congregation is not mentioned until the next verse. 
Others (Meyer, De Wette, Lechler, Neander, Olshausen), 
) with greater probability, understand by those who were 
| going out, Paul and Barnabas; and by those who requested 
} additional instruction, either the congregation in general, 
} or the rulers of the synagogue who had asked Paul and 
| Barnabas to preach (ver. 15). The Jews had not as yet 
i become hostile. From this it would follow that Paul and 
3arnabas went out before the meeting was ended, perhaps 
yecause they were strangers. Olshausen indeed thinks that 
‘the words é£:dvTwy adtay are not placed historically before 
e phrase Aveions 5é THs cvvaywyhs; but the fact is only 
Mticipated because it was the occasion of the leading circum- 
¢ (Stance in the narrative,—namely, the request that they would 

jappear again.”* But the evident order of the narrative is, 
at the dismissal of the congregation took place afterwards. 
Eis 70 petakd) ca48Batov—on the next Sabbath. Merakd © 
dinarily signifies intervening, intermediate. Accordingly 
1 Olshausen on the Gospels and the Acts, vol. iv. p. 401. 
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some (Calvin, Beza, Rosenmiiller) render it, “between the 
Sabbaths,” or “during the intervening week.” The Jews 
were accustomed to meet on Mondays and Thursdays as 
well as on Saturdays.! But ver. 44, 7 Te éyouévm caP- 
Bdre@, determines the meaning of pera£v in this passage— 
the next or following Sabbath. So Meyer, De Wette, 
Lechler, Neander. There is certainly no other example in 
the New Testament of wera€v being so used, nor is it so em- 
ployed in classical Greek ; but critics have shown that such — 
a meaning is not uncommon in the later Greek. Examples of 
it have been found in the writings of Plutarch and Josephus.’ 
Ver. 43. Avdeions 58 Tis cuvaywyis, etc.—But the congre- 
gation being dissolved, many of the Jews and devout proselytes 
followed Paul and Barnabas. The order of events seems to be 
as follows:—As Paul and Barnabas were going out of the 
synagogue before the close of the service, they were requested 
by the rulers to discourse again next Sabbath; and when 
the congregation was dismissed, many of the Jews and prose- 
lytes, impressed by the preaching of Paul, followed Paul 
and Barnabas in order to receive further instruction. Tov 
ceBouéevov tpoondTtwv—of the devout proselytes ; t.e. those 
among the Gentiles who had become proselytes to Judaism. 
The epithet devout does not here refer to their pious dispo-— 
sition, but merely implies that, whereas they were formerly — 
idolaters, they were now the worshippers of God (see ver. 50). 
The term proselytes, as used in the Acts, refers to those who 
had fully embraced Judaism by being circumcised, not to 
the so-called “proselytes of the gate.” Oirwes mpocda- 
Nobvtes érreHov avtovs—who speaking, exhorted them. Calvin 
strangely refers ofrwes to the Jews and proselytes, and 
aurovs to Paul and Barnabas: “They exhorted Paul and 
Barnabas that they should not faint, but stand stoutly in the 
grace of God.” But ofres evidently refers to Paul and 
Barnabas, the nearest antecedent: “who (Paul and Barnabas) 
speaking, exhorted them (the Jews and proselytes).” 











1 Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraicz, vol. iv. p. 124. 
* Meyer's Apostelgeschichte, pp. 283, 284; Neander’s Planting, vol. i 
p- 109, note. . 
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Ver. 44. To re éyouév caBBat@—but on the next Sabbath. 
During the week Paul and Barnabas would be engaged in 
teaching the people; and in consequence of this, the report 
of the new doctrine would be spread throughout the whole 

city, and all would be anxious to hear it. Sedov waca 1 
morus—almost the whole city. Not only the Jews, the prose- 
lytes, and the devout Gentiles, but the heathen inhabitants 
of Pisidian Antioch, flocked into the synagogue. YuvijyOn— 
assembled : aialg. 4 in the synagogue. 

Ver. 45. "EmdjoOncav yrov—were filled with zeal. When 
the Jews saw such numbers of Gentiles coming to their place 
of worship, they were filled with indignation and envy. 
Their spiritual pride and national bigotry were aroused. 
They envied the growing popularity of the new preachers. 

_ Hitherto they had treated Paul and Barnabas with respect ; 
_ but now their zeal for Judaism is excited: they cannot 
_ bear to think that the Gentiles should be admitted to equal 
_ privileges with themselves. ’AvtéAeyov . . . dvTiNeyovTes— 

_ contradicted those things which were spoken by Paul, contra- 

dicting. The repetition of the word here is for the sake of 
emphasis.’ ’AvtvAéyovtes is also strengthened by Bracdn- 
poovtes—contradicting and blaspheming. They not only 
called in question what was spoken by Paul and Barnabas, 

_ but they blasphemed—used abusive language ; perhaps even 

blasphemed that Holy One whom Paul and Barnabas pro- 
claimed to be the Messiah. 

Ver. 46. Ilappnovacdpyevol—spoke boldly : not merely, as 
in our version, “ waxed bold ;” but spoke out boldly, freely. 
‘Tyiv hv avayxaiov mpatov AadrnOfvat Tov AOYyov ToD Ocob— 
Tt was necessary that the word of God should first have been 
spoken to you. ‘This necessity was founded on the order laid 
down by Christ: the gospel was first to be preached to the 
Jews, the theocratic nation, and then to the Gentiles. See 
Acts i. 8, iii. 26; Rom. i. 16. The order was merely one of 
priority : the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles did not 
depend on its rejection by the Jews. Ovdx d&ious xpivete 
€avTovs THs aiwviov Swis—and judge yourselves unworthy 
1 Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament, p. 372. 
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of eternal life. Nothing was further from the thoughts of 
the Jews than declaring themselves unworthy of eternal life 
because they had rejected the gospel. But they did so in 
point of fact: by contradicting and blaspheming the gospel, 
they furnished matter for their own condemnation.  rpe- 
doueba eis ta COvn—we turn to the Gentiles. Paul and 
Barnabas do not assert their determination never again to 
preach the gospel to the Jews, and henceforth to confine 
themselves to the Gentiles; but they address themselves 
solely to the Jews of Pisidian Antioch, and assert that so 
long as they, the apostles, continued in that city, they would 
not waste their time in preaching to them: they would turn 
to the Gentiles, who would give them a better reception. 
Non de omnibus Judeis Paulus hee intelligi voluit, tradidit 
enim postea quoque Judeis doctrinam Christianam, sed spec- 
tabat his verbis Judeos Antiochenos doctrinam Christi reji- 
cientes (Kuincel). 

Ver. 47. Ottws yap évréradtat hiv 0 Kvpuos—for thus 
has the Lord commanded us. Paul and Barnabas fortify 
their resolution to preach the gospel to the Gentiles by an 
appeal to the prophets: it was not from irritation of spirit, 
nor from mere wilfulness, that they now turned to the 
Gentiles, but it was in accordance with the counsel of God. 
TéGeixa oe cis das eOvdav—T have set Thee as a light to the 
Gentiles, that Thou mightest be for salvation unto the end of 
the earth. The quotation is from Isa. xlix. 6. It differs but 
slightly from the Septuagint. Instead of ré@exd oe, the 
Septuagint has dod dédwxd ce eis SaOnenv yévovs. The 
words are addressed to the Servant of Jehovah, and are a 
promise that His salvation would extend to the Gentiles. 
Hence, then, Paul rightly argues from these words that his 
preaching Christ to the Gentiles was not a mere arbitrary 
work on his part, opposed to the divine plans, but was an 
event already determined by God, and predicted by the 
prophets: the salvation which the Messiah came to effect — 
was not to be restricted to the Jews, but was to embrace the 
Gentiles. 'e refers not to Paul nor to the Christ in the 
apostles (Ewald), but to the Messiah. 
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Ver. 48. Kal érictevoav bc000 tioav tetaypévor eis Conv 
aioviov—And as many as were appointed to eternal life believed. 
This verse has given rise to much discussion, both in a critical 
and in a dogmatical point of view. The interpretations 
which have been given to it are numerous, and so different 
that it has been adduced in proof of opposite doctrines. The 
literal meaning of the verb racceiv is to put. in order, to 
arrange. It is generally used in a military sense, to signify 
to arrange in order of battle; hence, in a secondary sense, 
to appoint, to constitute. It has been variously translated in 
our English version. It is rendered ordained only in the 
text and in Rom. xiii. 1; elsewhere it is rendered appointed 
(Matt. xxviii. 16; Acts xxi. 10, xxviii. 23), determined 

- {Acts xv. 2), addicted (1 Cor. xvi. 15), seé (Luke vii. 8). 
Its meaning here is to be determined by the context. 
| The principal interpretations are the following: 1. Some 
_ unite eis Sw aisviov to émiotevoav, and render the phrase 
_ either “ As many as were met together believed to eternal 
life” (Knatchbull), or “ As many as were destined, believed to 
eternal life” (Heinrichs); but the order in which the words 
are placed will not admit of these translations. 2. Others 
 (Rosenmiiller, Kuincel) suppose that the meaning is, that 
eternal life was made certain to them, provided “they had 
 faith—quibus, dum fidem doctrine divine habebant, certa erat 
felicitas futura ; but this is not to explain reraypévos, but to 
explain it away. 3. Others (Calovius, etc.) suppose that 
 rdocew here denotes the order of God, the plan of salvation : 
qui juxta ordinem a Deo institutum dispositt erant—“ who 
were disposed, according to the order instituted by God;” 
a rendering which wants simplicity. 4. Others take the 
word in a military sense. Thus Mede and others render 
the phrase, gui de agmine et classe erant sperantium vel con- 
_ tendentium ad vitam eternam—“ who were of the company of 
_ those who hoped, or earnestly endeavoured, to obtain eternal 
life.” Similarly Bishop Wordsworth: “ Those who were set 
in order to eternal Bt, believed, made profession of their 
q faith, in the gospel.”* But, as Meyer observes, the context 
1 Wordsworth on the Acts, p. 107. 
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affords no ground for adopting the sensus militaris. 5. Others 
(Grotius, Krebs) suppose reraypévor to be used not in a pas- 
sive, but in a middle sense, and hence render the phrase, 
“Such as had ordained themselves to eternal life,” ze. as 
had resolved upon it. This meaning is supported by Acts 
xx. 13, ofa yap jv Siateraywévos— for so had he himself 
appointed or resolved.”* It is, however, inadmissible to under- 
stand #jcav tetrarypévoe in a middle sense. 6. Bretschneider 
renders it: ‘Such as were disposed, inclined—that is, made 
fit by the preaching of Paul—to obtain eternal life.” And 
so similarly Whitby, Alford, Stier, etc.: “As many as were 
disposed to eternal life believed.”? 7. Perhaps the most natu- 
ral meaning, keeping in view the primary sense of the word 
and the context, is appointed, determined: “ As many as were 
appointed to eternal life believed.” So similarly Doddridge, 
Meyer, De Wette, Lechler, Hackett.’ Calvin refers it to the 
decretum absolutum: “‘We need not doubt that Luke calls 
those tetaypéevouvs who were chosen by the free adoption of 
God. | For it is a ridiculous cavil to refer this unto the affec- 
tion of those who believed, as if those received the gospel 
whose minds were well-disposed. For this ordaining must 
be understood of the eternal counsel of God alone.” * But 
this is pressing the word too far, more especially as its exact 
meaning is somewhat doubtful. Luke merely mentions a 
historical fact—that those believed who were appointed to 
eternal life; a statement similar to Acts ii. 47: “* The Lord 
added to the church daily rods cwfouévous.” (See note.) 
Bengel supposes that the reference is to the present operation 
of grace by the gospel. The ordaining took place at the 
time of the hearing. The historian speaks not of God’s — 
eternal purpose, but of His present efficacious grace.° 
1 See Humphry on the Acts, p. 116. 
? Stier’s Words of the Apostles, pp. 209-212. 


* The Vulgate translates it prxordinati, and hence our English version 
ordained, 


* Calvin, in loco. / 
> For a list of the different interpretations given to this obscure pas- 


sage, see Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, pp. 284, 285; and Kuineel, Novi 
Testamenti Libri Historici, vol. iii. pp. 217, 218. 
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Ver. 49. Avedépero 5€ 0 Adyos Tod Kupiov—But the word 
of the Lord was published throughout the whole region. It is 
not stated how long Paul and Barnabas remained in Pisidian 
Antioch; but probably it was for some time, during which 
they would preach the gospel in the neighbourhood. Chris- 
tianity would also be diffused throughout the region by the 
zeal of their converts. 

Ver. 50. Of S€ Iovdaiot rapwtpuvav tas ceBopévas yuvai- 
kas Tas evoynpovas—But the Jews stirred up the devout and 
honourable women. 'These women were Jewish proselytes, 
and for this reason are called devout (ceBomévas): they had 
renounced idolatry, and were the worshippers of the true 
God. The epithet honourable (evoxnpovas) applies to their 
rank: they were among the chief people in Pisidian Antioch. 
At this time many women among the Gentiles embraced 
Judaism. Thus Josephus tells us that almost all the mar- 
ried women in Damascus were attached to the Jewish reli- 
gion (Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 2). These women, having resisted 
the preaching of Paul and Barnabas, would, as proselytes, 
be more zealous than others for their adopted religion, and 
were therefore fit instruments for the enraged Jews to work 
upon. Kai tovs mpwtous tis moxcws—and the chief men of 
the city. ‘These were probably the husbands and relatives of 
those devout and honourable women, and would be instigated 
by them. Kai émyyeipav Siwyyov—and raised a persecution 
against Paul and Barnabas. As Pisidian Antioch was a 
Roman colony, it is improbable that any legal proceedings 
were taken against Paul and Barnabas which ended in their 
banishment. ‘There seems merely to have been a tumult 
excited: the place was made too hot for them; and for the 
sake of peace they felt constrained to retire. We find them 
‘revisiting Antioch (Acts xiv. 21), which they could not have 
done had there been a legal expulsion. 

Ver. 51. Ot 8€ éxrwakdpevor tov Kovioptov Tdv Today én’ 
avtovs—But they, shaking off the dust of their feet against 
them. ‘This proceeding was in conformity with the direc- . 
ions of Christ: “Whosoever will not receive you, when 
you go out of that city, shake off the very dust from your 
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feet for a testimony against them” (Luke ix. 5). This was 
not a sign of contempt (Meyer), but of rejection and con- 
demnation: that they renounced all fellowship with them, 
and that even the dust of their city was a witness against 
them. i 

°HOov eis “Ixoviov — They came to Icontum. Iconium, 
about fifty miles to the east of Pisidian Antioch, on the high 
road between Ephesus and Syrian Antioch, was situated on 
_a large fertile plateau at the foot of Mount Taurus. On 
account of the many variations in the division of the Asiatic 
provinces, it has been assigned by different writers to different 
countries. According to Xenophon (Anab. i. 2. 19), it be- 
_longed to Phrygia; according to Strabo (xii. 6. 1), Cicero 
(ad Fam. v. 4), and the elder Pliny (Nat. Hist. v. 25), to 


Lycaonia; and according to Ammianus Marcellinus (xiv. 2), 


to Pisidia. Strabo describes it as a small town, well built, 
and situated on a fertile plain. In the time of the apostles 
it was the capital of a small tetrarchy, governed by a tetrarch 
subject to the Romans: “There is,” observes the elder Pliny, 
“given a tetrarchy out of Lycaonia, where it borders on 
Galatia, composed of fourteen states, the capital of which 
is Iconium” (Nat. Hist. v. 25). At a later period of the 
empire it became a Roman colony.’ In after ages it was 
celebrated as the capital of the Seljukian Sultans. At pre- 
sent it is a considerable town, retaining its ancient name 
Konieh, and containing a population of upwards of 30,000: 
it is the capital of the Turkish province of Caramania. The 
city is about four miles in circumference, but much waste 
land is included within these limits. According to Hamilton, 
it isascene of destruction and decay, with heaps of ruins 
and dilapidated mosques.” 

Ver. 52. Of te paOntal émdnpodvro xapas Kal IIvetparos 
aylov—But the disciples were filled with joy and the Holy 
Ghost, i.e. with joy proceeding from the Holy Ghost. Aé— 


1 Eckhel’s Doctrina numorum veterum, vol. iii. p. 83. No colonial 
* coins have been found of Iconium earlier than the reign of Gordian. 


* Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. pp. 197-210; Ainsworth’s Travels 


in Asia Minor, vol. ii. pp. 65-67. 
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but. Notwithstanding the departure of their teachers, the 
disciples, far from being discouraged or depressed, were filled 
with the joy of the Holy Ghost,—a joy arising from a con- 

sciousness of the privileges and happiness which they pos- 
_ sessed as Christians. 





SECTION IY. 
PAUL AT ICONIUM AND LYSTRA.—Acts xiv. 1-20. 


1 And it came to pass in Iconium, that they went both together into 
the synagogue of the Jews, and so spoke, that a great multitude both 
of Jews and Greeks believed. 2 But the Jews who believed not stirred 
up and incensed the minds of the Gentiles against the brethren. 3 Long 
time therefore abode they speaking boldly in reliance on the Lord, who 
gave testimony to the word of His grace, by granting signs and wonders 
to be done by their hands. 4 But the multitude of the city was divided ; 
and some were with the Jews, and others with the apostles. 5 And 
when there was a movement both of the Gentiles and of the Jews, with 
their rulers, to abuse and stone them, 6 They became aware of it, and 
fled to Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, and to the neighbourhood : 
7 And they were there evangelizing. 

8 And a certain man at Lystra, impotent in his feet, lame from his 
mother’s womb, who never had walked, sat there: 9 This man heard 
Paul speak ; who, gazing on him, and perceiving that he had faith to be 
healed, 10 Said with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy feet. And 
he leaped and walked. 11 And the multitude seeing what Paul had 
done, lifted up their voices, saying in the Lycaonic dialect, The gods in 
the likeness of men are come down to us. 12 And they called Bar- 
nabas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercury, because he was the chief speaker. 
13 Then the priest of Jupiter, whose (temple) was before the city, hav- 
ing brought oxen and garlands to the gates, would have done sacrifice 
with the multitude. 14 But when the apostles, Barnabas and Paul, 
heard that, they rent their clothes and rushed forth unto the multitude, © 
crying out, and saying, 15 Men, why do ye these things? We also are 
men of like nature with yourselves, and preach to you that ye should ~ 
turn from these vanities to the living God, who made heaven, and the 
earth, and the sea, and all things that are in them: 16 Who in past 
generations suffered all nations to walk in theirown ways; 17 Although 
He left not Himself without witness, doing good, and giving you rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling your hearts with food and 
gladness. 18 And with these words with difficulty they restrained the 
multitude from offering sacrifice to them. 

19 And Jews from Antioch and Iconium came thither, who persuaded 
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the multitude, and, having stoned Paul, dragged him out of the city, 
supposing that he was dead. 20 But as the disciples stood around him, 
he arose and came into the city ; and on the morrow he departed with 
Barnabas to Derbe. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 2. ’AmesOjcavtes, found in .A, B, C, 8, is preferred 
by Tischendorf and Lachmann to dzrevOodvres, found in G, 
H. Ver. 3. Kai before 8:d0vrs, found in C, G, is omitted 
in A, B, D, E, &, and rejected by Tischendorf and Lach- 
mann. Ver. 8. ‘Yadpyov, found in G, H, but wanting in 
A, B, C, D, E, 8, is an evident insertion. Ver. 9. The 
aorist jxouce, A, D, KE, G, H, 8, is by Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Bornemann preferred to the imperfect jxove, B, C, 
which however is adopted by Meyer, De Wette, and Alford. 
Ver. 13. Adrév after 7oXews, found in E, G, H, and omitted 
in A, B, OC, D, 8, is rejected by recent critics. Ver. 17. 
_ *Ayaloupyav (A, B, C, &) is preferred by Tischendorf and 
Lachmann to adyaforraay (D, E, G, H).  ‘Hyiv, quar, textus 
_ receptus, are by Tischendorf and Lachmann replaced by vpiv, 
_ tya@v, found in B, C, D, E, x. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 













Ver. 1. "Eryévero 6¢ év "Ixovip—And it came to pass in 
_ Iconium.. For Iconium, see note to Acts xiii. 51. Kara 70 
_ avro—together: simul (Vulgate). This phrase occurs only 
here in the New Testament. Elsewhere it is ért 1d adré 

(Acts ii. 1, iii. 1). “EXAjvav—of the Greeks. Meyer restricts 
this term here to the Gentiles, who were proselytes of the 
gate, as distinguished both from those who were proselytes 
_ by circumcision, and from those who were heathens. There 
does not, however, seem to be any reason for this restriction. 
‘There is no apparent contrast between ‘EAAjvev and 6vav 
(ver. 2). Nor is the argument, founded on these Greeks 
being present in the Jewish synagogue, conclusive; for the 
fame of Paul’s preaching would attract numbers of the in- 
| 1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 288. 
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habitants of Iconium to the synagogue, as was the case in 
Pisidian Antioch. | 

Ver. 2. Of 8&8 dmevOjcavres Iovdaiot, etc.—But the Jews 
who believed not, stirred up and exasperated the minds of the 
Gentiles. At this time the persecutions against the Chris- 
tians were caused by the unbelieving Jews. Their jealousy 
and bigotry were excited against the gospel. They were 
especially grieved that their peculiar privileges, as the special 
people of God, should be attacked, and that the Gentiles 
should be admitted to equal privileges; and hence they 
looked upon Christianity as antagonistic to Judaism, and 
were greatly provoked at its success. Justin Martyr tells 
us that the Jews went about the world propagating false- 
hoods concerning the Christians, and stirring up the Gentiles 
against them. Of the numerous persecutions recorded in 
the Acts, there were only two which were not occasioned by 
the Jews. 7 

Ver. 3. Oiv—therefore :’ in consequence of the success 
which Paul and Barnabas had in the conversion of both Jews 
and Greeks (ver. 1). ‘Ixavov ypovov—a long time. The 
whole missionary journey may have occupied from three to 

- four years; so that “a long time” may have included many 

months (see note to ver. 26). “Eat 7@ Kvupio—upon the 
Lord; i.e. in reliance on the Lord. Some (Kuineel, Meyer) 
refer Kupig to God, others (Henrichs, Olshausen) to Jesus. 
The latter is the more probable, as being the usual meaning 
of the word in the Acts. Avdovti—by granting—without 
xai (see Critical Note): the manner in which the testimony 
was given. Snuela Kal tépata yiverOar—signs and wonders 
to be done. Miracles were a proof of a divine commission 
to the Gentiles ; whereas, in reasoning with the Jews, the 
appeal was to the prophecies of the Old Testament, as when 
Peter preached on the day of Pentecost, and when Paul 
preached to them in the synagogue of Pisidian Antioch. 

Ver. 5. ‘OAs dé éyévero opurp—But when there was a move- 
ment. “Opp literally signifies a rushing on, an onset, an 
assault ; and is so rendered by Luther, Calvin, and our Eng- 

| lish version. This, however, cannot be its meaning here, as 
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any open violence was prevented by the timely flight of the 
apostles. On the other hand, the meaning plot (Kuincel, De 
Wette) is contrary to the usage of the word. In a secon- 
dary sense, when applied to the mind, it signifies impulse, 
movement, purpose, strong inclination (Jas. iii. 4); and this 
seems to be its meaning in this passage. So Meyer, Lechler, 
Alford: “ There was astrong feeling among them.” ’E@vév 
te Kat Iovdaiwy—both of the Gentiles and of the Jews, i.e. the 
Jewish faction in the city (ver.4). dv toils dpyovew avtav 
—with their rulers. Some restrict this to the rulers. of the 
Gentiles, others to the rulers of the Jews; and others suppose 
that the rulers.of both parties are intended. It is probable 
that the Jewish rulers—that is, the elders of the synagogue 
—are here meant, as it is unlikely that the rulers of the city 
would lend themselves to a tumultuary movement. It is, 
however, to be observed that Iconium was not at this time 
under the Roman rule, but was under the government of a 
_ tetrarch, who would have the civil power in his own hands. 
\ AvboBorfoat avtovs—to stone them. What the Jews of 
_ Iconium intended, the Jews of Lystra effected. ‘ Once,” . 
_ says Paul, “was I stoned” (2 Cor. xi. 25), namely at Lystra. 
_ “Had, then,” as Paley observes, “this assault at Iconium 
been completed; had the history related that a stone was 
_ thrown, as it relates that preparations were made both by 
_ Jews and Gentiles to stone Paul and his companions; or 
_ even had the account of this transaction stopped, without 
' going on to inform us that Paul and his companions ‘ were 
aware of their danger, and fled, a contradiction between the 
‘ history and the epistle would have ensued. Truth is neces- 
sarily consistent ; but it is scarcely possible that independent 
" accounts, not having truth to guide them, should thus advance 
: to the very brink of contradiction without falling into it.” * 
Ver. 6. Yuvdovtes—having become aware of it. Therefore 
the assault was not made, but only threatened. Eis tas 
modes Ths Avxaovias—to the cities of Lycaonia. Lycaonia 
is used rather in an ethnological than in a political sense: it 
x lever seems to have been a distinct country. It was bounded 


1 Paley’s Hore Pauline, on ¥ Cor. xi. 24, 25. 
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on the north by Galatia, on the east by Cappadocia, on the 
south by Cilicia, and on the west by Pisidia and Phrygia. 
This district was a plateau between two ranges of mountains 
to the north of Mount Taurus, watered by few streams, but 
still, on account of its high situation, affording excellent 
pasturage for sheep. At this time Lycaonia:was subject to 
the Romans, and formed part of the imperial province of 
Galatia, governed by a propretor (Pliny, v. 42; Strabo, 
xii. 6. 1-5). 

Avotpav—Lystra. Jiystra was situated about thirty miles 
to the south of Iconium, near to a singular mountain, now 
called Kara-dagh, or the Black Mountain. According to 
Pliny it belonged to Galatia (v. 42), and according to Ptolemy 
to Isauria (v. 4. 12); but neither of these statements con- 
tradict the statement of Luke, that it was a city of Lycaonia, 
as Lycaonia was then a part of the Roman province of 
Galatia, and as Strabo expressly says that Isauria belongs to 
Lycaonia (Strabo, xii. 6. 2). The Isaurian’ range appears 
to have stretched to Lystra. Under the Roman emperors 
it never appears to have been a town of any importance ; 
but under the Byzantine emperors it became the seat of a 
bishopric, and the names of its bishops appear on the records 
of several councils. It is now in ruins, and its former 
situation has not yet been ascertained. Formerly the vil- 
lage Lutik was supposed to be the ancient Lystra; but 
it is now generally agreed that the more probable conjecture 
is that advanced by Hamilton,’ who identifies it with ruins 
called Bin-bir-Killisseh, at the foot of Kara-dagh. These 
ruins consist of about twenty Byzantine churches, —thus 
proving that the place was once of ecclesiastical importance, 
which agrees with the description of Lystra as an episcopal 
see of.some note. 

AépBnv—Derbe. Derbe could not have been far from 
Lystra. According to Winer, it lay south of Iconium, and 
south-east of Lystra. It is mentioned by Cicero in his 


Letters (Epist. xiii. Ep. 78). Its situation is doubtful; but 


* Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. pp. 316-319; and inscription, No. 
423. 
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it must have been somewhere in the south-eastern extremity 
of the great Lycaonian plain (Strabo, xii. 6.3). It is also 
— doubtful to whom it belonged in apostolic times: according 
_ to some, it was comprised. in the Roman province of Galatia ; 
_ whereas, according to others, it formed part of the dominion of 
_ Antiochus king of Commagene, a small dependent monarchy. 
Its site is uncertain. Some suppose it to be Bin-bir-Killisseh ; 
but it is now generally agreed that this is probably the ruins 
of Lystra. Hamilton fixes upon the modern Divlé, near the 
lake of Ak Ghieul, as the ancient Derbe.! 
— Kab rv i its the neighbourhood. Ilepiywpos 
denotes the places in the vicinity of Lystra and Derbe; 
hence the adjacent parts of Lycaonia. Some extend the 
term to Galatia, and suppose that it was then that Paul first 
_ preached the gospel to the Galatians; and in the wide sense 
of the term Galatia, as meaning the Roman province, Paul 
certainly at this time did preach the gospel in that country. 
But in Scripture the name Galatia appears to be used in a 
“narrow sense, denoting the original country of that name, 
without its appendages ; and in this sense it does not appear 
that Paul visited Galatia on his first missionary journey. 
Ver. 7. Kaxet hoav edbayyedufouat—And there they were 
evangelizing. It does not appear that there were any syna- 
gogues at Lystra, to which Paul and Barnabas could repair 
to preach the gospel. They would therefore preach in the 
market-place, and in other places of public resort, as is the 
practice of modern missionaries in the Kast. 
_ Vers. 8-10. In these verses we have an account of an 
illustrious miracle performed by Paul at Lystra. ’Exd6nro 
sat: not, dwelt (Kuineel), but sat, as being unable to 
walk, in the market-place, or some other place of public 
esort. Xwdds é« Kovdlas pytpos adtod—lame from his 
“mother’s womb. His lameness was not caused by some 
‘accident which might be remedied, but arose from some 
atural defect. “Atevicas a’t@—gazing on him: fixing his 
yes steadily upon him, to see whether he had faith to be 
ealed. Paul was attracted to him by the eagerness with 
1 Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 313. 
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which he saw him listening to his discourses. “Idwv dre éyes 
tictw Tod cwOjvat—and perceiving that he had faith to be 
healed: that is, confidence in the saving and healing power 
of the gospel; or perhaps rather faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah and Saviour. In general, faith was required of 
those upon whom miracles were wrought; and such faith 
was possessed by the lame man. ’AvdornOs éwi tods mddas 
cov dp0és— Stand upright on thy feet. There is here no 
mention of Christ, in whose name and by whose power the 
miracle was performed ; but this is presupposed, as the faith 
of the lame man was faith in Christ. 

Baur and Zeller consider this miracle to be devoid of his- 
torical authority, and to be a mere repetition of the miracle 
performed by Peter, when he cured the lame man in the 
temple. “The connection between both narratives,” observes 
Zeller, “is certainly surprising: not only is the principal 
incident the same in both cases; but the subordinate matters, 
and even the very expressions, are for the most part the same. 
This agreement would excite suspicion, even if it referred to 
an event in itself credible; but as, instead of this, we have 
an account of an incredible incident, a miracle, so it proves 
that this narrative has no historical foundation, and is merely 
a repetition of the early narrative of the miracle performed 
by Peter.”* But these two miracles, when closely examined, 
are not found to be so similar as they at first sight appear. 
There are at least three important variations. This lame 
man had faith to be healed; whereas the lame man whom 
Peter healed expected nothing but to receive an alms. It 
is not here said that Paul invoked the name of Jesus; 
whereas this omission is supplied in the narrative of the 
Petrine miracle. Here the lame man of his own accord 
leaped up and walked; whereas there we are informed. 
that Peter took the lame man by the hand and lifted him 








1 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 214. So also Dr. Davidson observes : 
‘* The cure of the lame man at Lystra is so similar to the cure performe 
by Peter, that it seems modelled after it. The very language employ 
by the writer in both cases is alike.’—New Introduction to the New 
Testament, ii. 251. 
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7 
up.! Indeed, except the simple fact that Peter and Paul 
both cured a man lame from his birth, there is not much 
resemblance between the two narratives; at least certainly 
not such a resemblance as to justify the suspicion that they 
are both derived from the same incident. 

— Ver. 11. Aveaovott Réyovtes—saying in the Lycaonic 
dialect. Hitherto Paul and Barnabas had conversed with 
them in Greek; but now the multitude cry out in Lycaonic 
—the dialect of the district—which perhaps bore as little 
resemblance to Greek as Gaelic or Welsh does to English. 
The dialect is mentioned probably to intimate that Paul 
and Barnabas did not understand what was said, and to 
assign the reason why they did not interfere until the oxen 
and garlands were brought for the sacrifice. Zeller thinks 
this mention of the Lycaonic dialect invented; but, on the 
sontrary, it is entirely natural: the more the people were 
taken by surprise, so much the more natural was it to express 
) their surprise in the popular dialect of the district, than in 
}an acquired language. Different opinions have been formed 
oncerning the nature of the Lycaonic dialect. Grotius-and 
Mier think that it was the same as the language spoken in 
2 neighbouring country of Cappadocia—a mixture of Greek 
nd Syriac. Jablonsky, in his learned dissertation de lingua 
ycaonica, infers that it was a mixture of Greek and Chal- 
aic. Giihling thinks that it was merely a corrupt Greek. 
othing certain can be determined, as no remains of such 
dialect have come down to us; sielioviah its existence is 
entioned by Stephanus Byzantinus, who lived in the fifth 
tury.’ 
Oi Geol opowbévres avOperros KatéBnoav pos t)uas—The 
ds in the likeness of men are come down to us. Here Baur 
d Zeller object that such an exclamation is an anachronism; 
fat it transfers the opinions which prevailed in the Homeric 
Mes to the days of the apostles; that there was then a be- 
























Lange’s Bibelwerk: Apostelgeschichte. Von Lechler, pp. 239, 240. 
Might it not be the Galatian dialect, a language allied to the Celtic? 
\onia adjoined to the Galatian territory, and indeed formed part of 
Roman province of Galatia. 
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lief in demoniacal possessions, but not in the manifestations — 
of the gods in the likeness of men; and hence they conclude — 
that this exclamation of the Lycaonians must be unhistorical.* | 
But such a statement is not borne out by fact. Apollonius — 
Tyanzus, who lived in the apostolic times, was regarded as — 
a god in human form.? Although such notions might have 
been rejected by the learned, and the heathen mythology 
disbelieved by them, yet there is nothing to lead us to sup- 
pose that they were in general discredited by the multitude ; 
and there was no place where we would have expected them 
to be more deeply rooted than among a rude and uncivilised 
people, as the Lycaonians seem to have been. 

Ver. 12. "Exadovv te tov BapvaBav Aiav, tov dé ITadhov 
‘Eppnv—And they called Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul Mercury. 
Luke gives us the reason why Paul was called Mercury: 
érreton) avTOS HV O HyoUpevos TOD Aoyou—literally, because he 
was the leader of the discourse. So Jamblichus (a.p. 310) 
speaks of Mercury in terms precisely similar: Ocds 0 Ta 
oyov Hryeuov. This god was represented as the messenge 
of Jupiter—the interpreter of the gods. Perhaps also Pa 
had a more youthful appearance than Barnabas; but he was 
not called Mercury on account of his mean appearance 
(Neander), as that god is always represented as a gracef 
young man. Barnabas may have been called Jupiter 
cause he was the older of the two, and had a more venerab 
appearance. "Eyoi doxe? xal amo tis dyrews aEvorpemys € 
0 BapvaBas (Chrysostom, Hom. xxx.). 

The reason why the Lycaonians fixed upon Jupiter an 
Mercury, in preference to other gods, may have been beca 
the city of Lystra was under the special protection of Jupi 
He had a temple before the city; and it was a heathen noti 

_that the gods sometimes appeared in those cities of whi 
they were the tutelar deities (Dio Chrysostom, Orat. xxxiii 
Mercury is added because he was regarded as the insepara 






















1 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 215; Baur’s Apostel Paulus, vol. 
p. 112. : 


* See Renan’s Saint Paul, p. 44, where the contrary opinion to Z 
and Baur is maintained. 
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attendant of Jupiter. Besides, there was a tradition that 

EJ upiter and Mercury once came (dean and visited the neigh- 
_bouring country of Phrygia, where they were received and 
_ entertained by Philemon and Baucis (Ovid, Met. viii.). This 
fable may have suggested to the Lycaonians, that those 
strangers who now performed this wonderful miracle were 
Jupiter and Mercury, who again visited the district. LEwald 
supposes that the memory of this myth might be kept up 
at Lystra by an annual festival in honour of these two gods, 
_and that therefore the people arrived the more readily at 
their conjecture concerning Paul and Barnabas." 

Ver. 13. "O te iepeds tod Aids Tod dvTos mpd Ths TOAEwS— 
| Then the priest of Jupiter who was before the city. Tod Avs 
is directly connected with tod dvtos mpo rhs mokews—Jupiter 
who was before the city. There is no ellipsis of tepod (Kuinel). 
_ The meaning is, that the temple of Jupiter was erected at 
' the entrance into the city; and, according to the notions 
_ of the heathen, the god was considered as resident within 
‘his temple. The heathens built the temples to their patron 
' gods in front of their cities; so that Jupiter was probably 
the tutelar deity of Lystra—Zeds mpomudos. Tavpous xat 
oréupata—oxen and garlands. This is not to be taken for 
Tavpous éoTewpévous, “oxen adorned with garlands” (Beza, 
Heinrichs), according to the figure of speech termed a 
‘hendiadys. The design of the garlands was not to crown 
| Paul and Barnabas (Grotius), but the oxen; perhaps also the 
/ images of the deities, the altars, and the priests. Garlands 
/ were also worn by the sacrificers. They were made of various 

trees and flowers, such as were peculiar to their several gods. 

_ *Emi tovs tuA@vas—to the gates. It is doubtful whether 
the gates of the city are here meant, or the doors of the 
“house in which Paul and Barnabas ‘bide: Some (Neander, 
' Meyer, Lechler, Hackett) refer the expression to the gates of 
_ the city. This reference is supposed to be required because 
the temple of J upiter stood before the city, because rvAdvas 
tanding by itself is most naturally to be understood of the 
sity gates, and because the plural would hardly have been 
1 Ewald’s Geschichte des apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 426. 
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used to denote the house in which Paul and Barnabas were 
staying. Others (De Wette, Biscoe, Alford, Wordsworth, 
Conybeare and Howson) refer the expression to the doors of 
the house where the apostles were; perhaps the outer door 
which led into the court. It is argued that if the priest had 
only brought the victims to sacrifice them at the city gates, 
it would have been no offering to Paul and Barnabas. The 
former opinion seems the more probable, as the preparations — 
for sacrifice were first known to the apostles by report. | 

Ver. 14. ’"Axotvcavtes—having heard. 'They were informed — 
of it; so that it is unlikely that the preparations for the 
sacrifice took place at their own doors, before their eyes. — 
Oi amoctora BapvaBas xat Tlatios—the apostles Barnabas 
and Paul. Both Barnabas and Paul are expressly called 
apostles ; and, singularly enough, Barnabas here precedes — 
Paul. They are also called apostles in ver. 4. There is no © 
reason to suppose that the word is employed in a wide or lax” 
sense. Barnabas then, it would seem, was an apostle. He 
was called to the apostolic office not by man, but directly by 
God, when the Holy Ghost said, “Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them” (see 
note to Acts xili. 2). Avappyfavres Ta iuatia avtav—having - 
rent their clothes. It was the custom among the Jews to 
rend their clothes on occasions of grief. The apostles do so_ 
here, as an expression of their sorrow and abhorrence at the 
conduct of the multitude. They act a part directly the 
_ reverse of the conduct of Herod Agrippa 1. when he received ~ 
the impious homage of the assembly. | 

Ver. 15. “Opovorrabeis—of like nature, i.e. obnoxious or 
liable to the same infirmities; whereas the gods were repre-_ q 
sented as immortal, of a superior nature. Compare Jas. | 
v. 17: “ Klias was a man of like nature (ouosmabyjs) to us.” 
Tovtwv tév watalwv—these vanities ; referring to the idea 
that they were Jupiter and Mercury, who yet themselves | 
were no gods, but vanities and nonentities. QOcdv avra— 
the living God, in contrast to the vanities (wdrava) of thel 
heathen. | 


Ver. 16, "Ev rats mappynuévais yeveais—in past generations 
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suffered all nations to walk in their own ways. A mitigation 
of the guilt of heathenism, but not an excuse, because God 
had not left Himself without a witness. This suffering them 
_ to walk in their own ways was a judgment inflicted on them 
for their perversion of the truths of natural religion : God 
_ forsook them, because they first forsook God (Rom. i. 24). 
Ver. 17. Kairovye ob« awaptupov éavtov apfjxev—although 
He lefi not Himself without witness. Although the Gentiles in 
past generations had no written revelation, yet they were not 
left in complete darkness : God left among them the witnesses 
of His existence and perfections in the works of creation, 
and in His benevolent dealings with them. And accord- 
ingly we find that several of the heathen philosophers became 
acquainted with God through the light of nature. Socrates 
and Plato, for example, though in a certain sense heathens, 
yet were in another sense the worshippers of the true God. 
And this knowledge of the true God was perhaps more ex- 
_ tensive than is generally supposed. ’AyaGoupyav, oipavdbev 
| bpiv verods SiSovs—doing good, and giving us rain from heaven, 
_ and fruitful seasons. With these words the apostle would 
' turn the attention of the Lystrians from the false gods they 
worshipped to the real Giver of every good. They were in- 
debted for the blessings of life, which they ascribed to Jupiter 
_ and Mercury, to the living God. Jupiter was regarded as 
the giver of rain and fruitful seasons; and Mercury, as the 
god of merchandise, was looked upon as the dispenser of 
food.’ There is a striking resemblance between this short 
‘discourse of Paul at Lystra, and his longer discourse at 
Athens (Acts xvii. 23-31), and the development of the 
same ideas in the Epistle to the Romans (Rom. i. 19-25). 
| i Pauline character runs through the whole three, which, 
‘if it does not demonstrate that they proceeded from one 
Raind, yet renders it highly probable. It is also to be ob- 
served that Paul in this discourse, as well as in that to the 


























_ 1The mention of rain from heaven as a proof of the divine benevo- 
lence, as Lechler observes, was so much the more appropriate, as there 
was a scarcity of water in Lycaonia. Strabo mentions that in Soatra, 
a Lycaonian city, water was sold (Strabo, xii. 6. 1). 
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Athenians, dwells upon those truths which his hearers could 
appreciate : he builds upon the principles of natural religion, 
—thus affording to all succeeding missionaries an example 
for imitation in their reasoning with the heathen. LEgre- 
giam hic habemus formam orationis, quam imitart debeant, 
gui apud populos in idololatria evangelium educatos preedi- 
cant (Grotius). 

Ver. 19. "EmjrOav 8& ad ’ Avtioyelas Kat "Ixoviov ’Iov- 
Sator— But there came from Antioch and Iconium Jews. ‘The 
arrival of these Jews from the neighbouring city of Iconium 
and the more distant city of Pisidian Antioch was certainly 
not accidental. They had heard of the success of Paul and 
Barnabas at Lystra, and they had come on purpose to oppose. 
them. Kat treiaavtes tovs dydovs Kal WOdcavres Tov ITaddov 
—and having persuaded the multitude and stoned Paul. We 
have here an example of the proverbial fickleness of the 
multitude. In the same city where they were with difficulty 
restrained from worshipping Paul as a god, they stoned him 
until they thought that he was dead. Christ Himself expe- 
rienced the same inconstancy: the multitude who had received 
Him with hosannas, a few days afterwards cried, Crucify 
him, crucify him. This popular fickleness was shown to Paul 
at Maltain an opposite manner. The barbarous people there 
at first regarded him as a murderer, whom vengeance suffered 
‘not to live; and shortly after they changed their minds, and 
said that he was a god. It is observable that we read of no 
injury being offered to Barnabas. It is probable that it was 
Paul’s superior zeal, as being the chief speaker, that marked 
him out as the special object of persecution. 

Ver. 20. Kuxracdrtar 8 trav pabntadv avtov—But the 
disciples standing around him. “The disciples” —that is, 
those whom he had converted at Lystra—“stood around 
him,” not in order to bury him (Kuincel, Bengel), but to 
express their sympathy, to see if he were yet alive, and if 
so to assist in restoring him. ’"Avaotds—having risen up. 
The impression which the narrative leaves is certainly that 
Paul recovered from his stoning through a miracle; for it 
could have been nothing less than a miracle, that he who 
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was stoned until his enemies were satisfied that he was dead, 
should be able to rise up of his own accord, walk into the 
city, and the next day depart for Derbe. EionnOev eis riyv 
_ modw—he came into the city, in order to show himself alive 
to the disciples, and to confirm them in the faith. “E&j\Oev 
eis AépRBnv—he went to Derbe, another city of Lycaonia, at 
no great distance. 





SECTION V. 
PAUL'S RETURN TO ANTIOCH.—Acts xtv. 21-28, 


21 And preaching the gospel in that city, and having made many 
disciples, they returned to Lystra, and Iconium, and Antioch, 22 Con- 
firming the souls of the disciples, exhorting them to continue in the 
faith, and that ‘‘ through many afflictions we must enter into the king- 
dom of God.” 23 And when they had chosen them elders in every 
church, they commended them by prayer and fasting to the Lord, on 
whom they had believed. 24 And having passed through Pisidia, they 
came to Pamphylia. 25 And having preached the word in Perga, they 
went down to Attaleia; 26 And thence sailed to Antioch, whence 
they had been commended to the grace of God for the work which they 
had fulfilled. 27 And when they had arrived and assembled the church, 
they related how much God had done with them, and how He had 
opened to the Gentiles a door of faith. 28 And they remained long 
time with the disciples. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 21. Evayyedodpevor is found in B, C, G, 8, whereas 
the present participle edayyercfouevos is found in A, D, E, H, 
and is preferred by Tischendorf and Lachmann. Ver. 28. 
After SvérpiBov S€ the textus receptus has éxet, found in 
EK, G, H. It is, however, omitted in A, B, C, D, 8, and is 
rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Meyer. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 21. Evaryyerfopevoi te tiv rod éxelvnv — And 
preaching the gospel in that city, and having made many dis- 
ciples. Paul and Barnabas were successful in their ministry 


at Derbe: they made many disciples. ‘They appear to have > 


been allowed to preach unmolested: no mention is made of 
their being persecuted. Accordingly Paul omits Derbe, when 
58 
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enumerating, years afterwards to Timothy, the places where 
he suffered persecution during his first missionary journey : 
“ Thou hast fully known the persecutions, afflictions, which 
came unto me at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra” (2 Tim. iii. 
11). There is here, as Paley remarks, an undesigned coinci- 
dence between the history and the epistle. “ In the apostolic 
history,’ he observes, “ Lystra and Derbe are commonly 
mentioned together. In the quotation from the epistle, 
Lystra is mentioned, and not Derbe. And the distinction 
will appear on this occasion to be accurate: for Paul is here 
enumerating his persecutions; and although he underwent 
grievous persecutions in each of the three cities through which 
he passed to Derbe, at Derbe itself he met with none. The 
epistle, therefore, in the names of the cities, in the order in 
which they are enumerated, and in the place at which the 
enumeration stops, corresponds exactly with the history.” 
‘Treatpevray eis trHv Avotpav— They returned to Lystra, and 
Iconium, and Antioch. In journeying from Pisidian Antioch 
to Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, Paul and Barnabas were on 
their way to Syrian Antioch ; and at Derbe they had arrived 
near the well-known pass called the Cilician Gates, which 
led down from the Lycaonian plateau, through the Isaurian 
range, to Tarsus, whence they could proceed by a short 
voyage to Antioch." But instead of proceeding on their 
journey, they retrace their steps, and traverse the road they 
had formerly taken. The reason of this was evidently to 
_ revisit their converts, to confirm them in the faith, and to 
establish among them a regular ministry. From each of 
_ the cities where they had preached the gospel they had de- 
parted suddenly, before the churches had been properly 
settled in the faith, and before arrangements had been made 
for their government; and hence they felt constrained to 
_ revisit them. We do not read that the persecutions were 
renewed on their return. 
_ Ver, 22. ’Emornpifovtes tas ypuyas tov pabntdy Tapa- 
memerevTes—conyinming the souls of the disciples, exhorting 
em.  IIapaxadodvres denotes the manner in which the 

* See Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol. i. p. 240. 
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apostles confirmed the disciples; not by any outward rite, 
but by exhortation. Kal ér1—and that. “Ott... Qeod de- 
pends on srapaxandobdyres, and denotes the nature of the ex- 
hortation which was given. Hence )éyovres, or some similar 
verb, requires to be supplied: “ Exhorting them to continue 
in the faith, and saying that,’ etc. Ae? tas eicehOciv— 
we must enter. Ae? refers to the divine decree, the appoint- 
ment of God; perhaps also to the necessity of the case, as 
the will of God is not arbitrary. Man can only be purified 
through suffering. ‘Hyudas—we; that is, we Christians. Al- 
ford supposes that there is here an intimation of the presence 
of Luke, the historian of the Acts. “Is not this,” he ob- 
serves, “a token of the presence of the narrator? My own 
conjecture would be, that he remained in Antioch (of Pisidia) 
during the journey to Iconium, etc., and back. The events 
between these two limits are much more summarily related 
than those before or after.”* But such a supposition rests 
on doubtful grounds. ‘Hyds here is not part of the mere 
narrative, but part of the words of the apostles. It is not 
Luke who writes these words as an observation of his own; 
it is Paul and Barnabas who speak them in an address to 
their converts. And if this is the case, as Alford admits, 
we cannot see how there is any indication of the presence of 
the author. Eis tiv Bacireiav tod Ocot—into the kingdom 
of God; namely, the Messianic kingdom. As these converts 
had already entered the church of Christ, and so were mem- 
bers of Christ’s visible kingdom, “the kingdom of God” here 
must refer to the state of the redeemed in heaven. 

Ver. 23. Xetporovicavres—having chosen. The meaning 
of this word has been much disputed. The primary meaning 
of xetporovéw (compounded of yelp and teivw) is to stretch 
out the hand; hence to vote, to elect by voting. The word, 
however, occurs where it means simply to choose, without 
any voting: as in Josephus (Ant. xiii. 2. 2), yeporovodpev 
dé oe onpepov apxyvepéa—“ but we appoint thee to-day high 
priest.” It is only employed once again in the New Testa-— 
ment, where it is probably used in its primary sense, to choose — 

1 Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. ii. p. 146. 
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by voting (2 Cor. viii. 19). The word, then, admits of two 
meanings—* to choose by election,” or simply “ to choose :” 
according to the one meaning, the churches themselves chose 
their elders; according to the other, Paul and Barnabas 
selected them. The context must decide which meaning is 
‘the more suitable. Meyer adopts the first meaning, that 
the election was made by the churches—suffragiis delectos 
(Erasmus); and for this he appeals to the manner in which 
the deacons were chosen, and to the meaning of the word in 
2 Cor. viii. 19. But whereas ye:porovjcapvtes is not repre- 
sented as the act of the churches, but of Paul and Barnabas, 
he supposes the meaning to be, that the apostles conducted 
or guided the election of the churches.' This, however, is 
an arbitrary supposition, for which there is no ground in the 
context. We prefer, then, to take the word in its secondary 
signification, meaning to choose, to select. The apostles 
themselves appointed the elders. This is more in accordance 
with the state of these churches, as newly formed commu- 
nities. So Olshausen, De Wette, Stier, Wordsworth. There 
does not appear in primitive times to have been any uniform 
mode of electing the office-bearers of the church. The 
deacons were elected by the whole church; here it would 
appear that Paul and Barnabas chose elders; and Titus was 
empowered to ordain elders in every city (Tit.i.5). Clemens 
Romanus gives the following rule as the one handed down. 
by tradition from the apostles: “that persons should be 
appointed to ecclesiastical offices by approved men, the whole 
church consenting.” (See Neander’s Church History, vol. i. 
p- 263.) 
_  IIpecBurépovs—elders. This is the second mention of 
elders in the Acts. Allusion was formerly made to the 
elders of the churches in Judea (Acts xi. 30).’ The mini- 
sters of the church were called wpecBvrepo, with refer- 
ence to the Jewish element in the church; and ésricxo7rot, 
with reference to the Greek element. ‘The bishops,” says 
Spanheim, “ were so called from the care of overseeing: and 


1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 295. 
2 For the nature of the eldership, see note to Acts xi. 30. 
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the same were also called mpecSirepos, from, their age and 
gravity; crouuéves, from their office of feeding; didacxanon, 
from their office of teaching; and *ryovpevor, from their right 
of governing.”* It would appear that there were several 
elders appointed to each church (xatr’ é«xdnolav): and this 
is in accordance with the fact that there were several: elders 
attached to each synagogue. Hence we read of the elders 
of the church of Ephesus (Acts xx. 17), and of the bishops 
and deacons of the church of Philippi (Phil.i.1). Schrader 
objects to this appointment of the elders, that it anticipates 
an arrangement which took place only at a later period. 
But it is evident that office-bearers were essential for these 
churches: they were far removed from Syrian Antioch, 
their mother church; and were cut off from the synagogues, 
owing to the hostility of the Jews: and hence it was essential 
for their preservation that they should have a government 
of their own. 
Ver. 25. Kai Xadijoavtes ev Iépyn tov AOyov—and having 
spoken the word in Perga. Perga, a city of Pamphylia on 
the river Cestrus. (See note to Acts xiii. 13.) Paul and 
Barnabas had formerly visited it, when they came from 
Cyprus, but they appear then merely to have passed through : 
now, however, they preach the gospel in it, but with what 
success we are not informed. KaréSncav eis "Atrd\evav— 
they came down to Attaleia. Attaleia was a seaport of Pam- 
phylia, at the mouth of the river Catarrhactes, not far from 
the boundary of Lycia, and about sixteen miles to the south- 
west of Perga. It was built by Attalus Philadelphus, king 
of Pergamos, as a port for the trade between Syria and 
Egypt (Strabo, xiv. 4..1). It seems to have been a place 
of minor importance, as its name seldom occurs in ancient 
history. It is now known by the name of Adala or Adalia. 
Ver. 26. Kaxeibev aémrevoay eis ’ Avtidyevav—and thence 
they sailed to Antioch: that is, the famous Antioch, the 
capital of Syria. Eis rd &pyov o érdjpwoav—for the work 
which they had fuljilled. Thus closed the first great mis- 
sionary journey of Paul. On this occasion he was accom- 
1 Quoted by Du Veil, Acts of the Apostles, p. 311. 














panied by Barnabas. They had preached the gospel in the 
island of Cyprus, and had visited the three Asiatic districts 
of Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia. Besides individual 
conversions, they had founded at least four Christian churches 
in the cities of Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. 
They had thus materially extended the gospel, although the 
space traversed was small compared with the countries 
visited by Paul in his second and third missionary journeys. 
The time spent in this journey is a matter of uncertainty. 
_ Wieseler supposes that it must have occupied some years. 
It was at the close of the year 44 that Paul returned 
from Jerusalem to Antioch; and it was about the year 51 
_ (fourteen years after his conversion, Gal. ii. 1) that he again 
' went up to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 2). Six years, then, were 
spent in Antioch, and in this missionary journey ; but how 
_ the time is to be divided is uncertain. It would appear that 
the greater part of it was spent in the journey. They 
traversed the whole of Cyprus; they continued so long in 
- Pisidian Antioch, that we are informed the word of the Lord 
was diffused throughout the whole region; at Iconium we 
are told that they remained a long time ;. at Lystra their stay 
must have been considerable, for time must be allowed for 
| their success, for its fame to have reached the cities of Pisidian 
_ Antioch and Iconium, and for the hostile Jews to come from 
"these cities. Nor could their stay at Derbe have been short, 
for there they made many disciples. Although, then, the 
" space traversed was not extensive, yet, considering the length 
of their residences in each city, and the time which the his- 
_ tory allows us, the period occupied might be about three or 
_ four years (A.D. 45-48)." 
_ Vers. 27, 28. Suvayayovtes tiv éexkrnolav avyyyeArov— 
And having assembled the church, they reported. Paul and 
_ Barnabas were sent forth by the church of Antioch, and now 
'on their return they give in their report. Mer’ aitav— 
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_ 1 Wieseler’s Chronologie, p. 224. Renan supposes the time occupied 
to have been four or five years (Saint Paul, p. 53). During this period 
Paul would support himself, as he afterwards did at Corinth and 
‘Ephesus, by the labour of his hands. 
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with them, i.e. in connection with them, assisting them: not 
by them (Beza, Heinrichs), nor to them (Calvin, Grotius, 
Kuinel). “Hvoifev Ovpav trictews—had opened a door of 
faith. This refers not merely to the external call and oppor- 
tunity to believe the gospel afforded them by the preaching 
of Paul and Barnabas, but to the internal call and opening 
which the Holy Ghost made to them; the reference being 
to the numerous conversions among the Gentiles. Xpovov 
ovx drtyov—long time ; literally, not a little time. How 
long is uncertain, depending on the time occupied by the 


missionary journey; but probably two or three years (A.D. 
49, 50). 











SECTION VI. 
THE COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM.—Acts xv. 1-21. 


1 And certain men, having come down from Judea, taught the 
brethren, If ye be not circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot 
be saved. 2 And when Paul and Barnabas had no small dissension 
and dispute with them, they appointed Paul: and Barnabas, and certain 
others of them, to go up to Jerusalem unto the apostles and elders 
about this question. 83 And being sent forward by the church, they 
passed through Pheenicia and Samaria, declaring the conversion of the 
Gentiles: and they caused great joy unto all the brethren. 4 And 
when they were come to Jerusalem, they were received by the church, 
and the apostles and elders; and they declared what things God had 
done with them. 

5 But there arose certain of the sect of the Pharisees who believed, 
‘saying, That it was necessary to circumcise them, and to command them 
to keep the law of Moses. 6 And the apostles and elders were gathered 
together to consider this matter. 7 And when there had been much 
dispute, Peter arose, and said to them, Men and brethren, ye know that 
'a long time ago God made choice among you, that the Gentiles by my 
mouth should hear the word of the gospel, and believe. 8 And God, 
who knoweth the hearts, bare them witness, giving them the Holy 
Ghost, even as unto us; 9 And put no difference between us and them, 
purifying their hearts by faith. 10 Now therefore why tempt ye God, 
to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which neither our fathers 
nor we were able to bear? 11 But we believe that, through the grace of 
the Lord Jesus, we shall be saved in the same manneras they. 12 Then 
the multitude were silent, and hearkened to Barnabas and Paul, 
declaring what signs and wonders God had done among the Gentiles 
by them. 13 And when they had ceased speaking, James answered, 
‘saying, Men and brethren, hearken unto me: 14 Symeon has declared 
‘how at first God did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for 
Jisname. 15 And to this agree the words of the prophets; as it is 
yritten, 16 After this I will return, and-will rebuild the tabernacle 
f David, which is fallen; and I will rebuild its ruins, and will set 
itup: 17 That the remnant of men might seek after the Lord, and 

Il the Gentiles, upon whom my name has been called, saith the Lord, 

‘ho doeth these things, 18 Which were known from the beginning. 
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19 Wherefore I judge, that we trouble not those from among the Gen- 
tiles who are turned to God: 20 But that we enjoin them to abstain 
from pollutions of idols, and from fornication, and from things strangled, 
and from blood. 21 For Moses from ancient generations has in every 
city them who preach him in the synagogues, being read every Sabbath. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
Ver. 2. Znrncews, found in A, B, C, D, G, H, x, is 


preferred by all recent critics to ovfrycews of the textus 
receptus, which is found in no uncial Ms. Ver. 7. ’Ev dyiv, 
found in A, B, C, &, is preferred by Tischendorf and Lach- 
mann to év juiv, found in KE, G, H, which, however, is 
adopted by Meyer. Ver. 11. Xpictod is omitted by Tischen- 
dorf and Lachmann, being wanting in A, B, E, G, H, x, 
and found only in C, D. Ver. 17. After tadra the textus 
receptus reads mavra, along with E, G, H: it is, however, 
rejected by recent critics, being wanting in A, B, C, D, x. 
Ver. 18. The reading of this verse has been disputed. 
Griesbach, Tischendorf, Meyer, De Wette, and Alford read 
only yword an’ aidvos, along with B,C,s. The reading of 
the textus receptus, yowota am’ aidvos éott TO OcO Tavta 
Ta épya avrod, is foundin E,G, H. Lachmann, Lange, and 
Bornemann adopt the reading, ywordv am’ aidvos Te Kupiad 
To épyov avtod, found in A, D, which, however, too much 
- resembles a correction. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


We have here an account of the famous controversy which 
arose within the primitive church, and threatened its disrup- 
tion into two branches—a Jewish Christian church, and a 
Gentile Christian church. Ever since the admission of the 
Gentiles, in the person of Cornelius, without circumcision, 
there was a strong Jewish party among believers who held 
fast to their peculiar privileges as God’s people, and wished 
to enforce circumcision and the other rites of Judaism upon 
the Gentile Christians. The defence of Peter (Acts xi. 1-18) 
only quieted for a time the complaints of these Judaizers ; 
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but on the report of the success of Paul and Barnabas 
among the Gentiles, and of the free gospel which they — 
preached, these complaints broke out afresh. The church 
was now passing through a great crisis. The subject to be 
decided was, whether Christianity should be engrafted upon 
Judaism, or whether it should be freed from the restrictions 
of the Jewish law; whether, in fact, it should be confined to 
the narrowness of a Jewish sect, or be propagated as the 
religion of the world. Even the decision of the question by 
the apostles and elders at Jerusalem did not settle the dispute. 
The controversy reappeared in various forms, and greatly 
disturbed the peace of the primitive church, until at length 
in the second century these Judaizing Christians finally 
separated from the great body of believers, and propagated 
their opinions under the names of Ebionites and Nazarites. 
_ Ver. 1. Kai ties naredOovtes ard ths ’Iovdalas—And 
certain men having come down from Judea. These men came 
from J udea, the headquarters of those who held these 
J udaizing opinions, pretending perhaps to have been sent by 
the apostles at Jerusalem. They came to Antioch, because 
that was the headquarters of those who preached the gospel 
‘to the Gentiles, and the chief seat of Gentile Christianity. 
It is evident that they did not come accidentally, but with 
‘the design of inculcating their opinions. Paul calls them 
* false brethren, unawares brought in, who came in privily 
‘to spy out the liberty which the Gentile Christians had in 
Christ Jesus, that they might bring them into bondage” 
(Gal. ii. 4). 
| °Edsibackov rods adeAgpovs—They taught the brethren, If ye 
be not circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be 
saved. The doctrine which they taught was, that circum- 
I cision was essential for the salvation of the Gentiles. Of 

sourse, obedience to the law of Moses followed : he who was 
{circumcised became a proselyte to Judaism (Gal. v.3). The 
Opinions of the Jews themselves were divided on this point. 
‘Lhus, in the case of the convert Izates king of Adiabene, we 
nd that one Jewish teacher, Ananias, taught him that he 
might worship God without being circumcised, and that the 
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worship of God was superior to circumcision ;| whereas 
another teacher, Eleazer, told him, that by being uncircum- 
cised he broke the chief of the Mosaic laws, and was offensive 
to God (Joseph. Ant. xx. 2. 3, 4)." In general, the Jews 
held that circumcision was essential to salvation. It was a 
common saying among them, that all uncircumcised persons 
went to hell; and others asserted that no uncircumcised 
person would rise at the last day. 

It is to be observed, that such extreme views were then 
more plausible than they now appear to us. The Jewish 
religion was of divine origin; circumcision was the badge 
of the covenant; and hence it was not easy for Jews to 
admit that its observance was to be abolished, or at least to 
be regarded as unessential. The apostles themselves could 
with difficulty be induced to embrace this opinion: all the 
attachment of a Jew to his national religion, and all his 
pride in his peculiar privileges as the favourite of Heaven, 
were opposed to it; and therefore we are not to wonder at 
the extreme conservatism of a large body of the Jewish 
converts. The question, however, was of vital importance : 
if circumcision were held to be essential to salvation, the 
whole ‘gospel system would be overthrown. These Jewish 
teachers do not seem to have denied that salvation was 
only through Christ; but with the work of Christ they 
connected circumcision and the observance of the Mosaic | 
law as essential conditions,—thus destroying the freeness of 


the gospel : in a word, substituting the law of works for free 
justification. 












Ver. 2. Tevopévns 88 ordcews Kal Enrijoews odK 6rXlyns— 
there being no small dissension and dispute. Perhaps these} 
Judaizing teachers succeeded in persuading some of the| 
Jewish Christians at Antioch to adopt their views. ’AvaBai- 
vew ITatrov nal BapvdBav—that Paul and Barnabas should 
go up. We here take for granted that this journey of Paul} 


. Eleazer is represented as saying to Izates, ‘‘ How long wilt thou) 
continue uncircumcised? Hast thou not read what the law says abou 


circumcision ?} Dost thou not know of what great impiety thou ar 
guilty by neglecting it?” 
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to Jerusalem is the same as that to which he refers in his 
Epistle to the Galatians (Gal. ii.1-10), reserving the full 
discussion of this subject until the end of the section. In 
Gal. ii. 2, Paul says that he went up by revelation; here 
we are informed that he was appointed by the church of 
Antioch. Between these statements there is no discrepancy : 
the brethren may have been divinely directed to send Paul 
and Barnabas; or Paul himself may have, through the 
Spirit, made the proposal. Luke, in recording the history 
of the church, mentions only the appointment, not Paul's 
feelings on the matter. So, in a similar manner, on Paul’s 
_ departure from Jerusalem on his first visit, the same two 
motives are mentioned—the human and the divine: we are 
informed by Luke, that the brethren, learning of a con- 
_ spiracy against his life, persuaded him to retire ; whereas he 
himself tells us, that he was induced to depart in conse- 
_ quence of a revelation (Acts ix. 30, xxii. 17,18). The one 
_ motive, then, does not exclude the other. Twas ddXous 
—certain others. Certain others of the brethren of the 
church of Antioch, among whom, as we learn from the 
Epistle to the Galatians, was Titus (Gal. ii. 1). Eds ‘Iepov- 
cariu—to Jerusalem. Jerusalem was the mother church 
of Christianity : it was the stated residence of the apostles, 
and therefore was regarded with veneration by the other 
churches. The dispute, which could not be settled at An- 
tioch, was rightly transferred to Jerusalem. The time when 
this journey occurred is thus stated by Paul: “ Fourteen 
years after I went up to Jerusalem with Barnabas” (Gal. 
ii. 1). This, according to some, signifies fourteen years 
after the three years previously mentioned (Gal. i. 18), that 
is, seventeen years after the apostle’s conversion. But others, 
with greater probability, think that the apostle dates both 
periods from his conversion, as the great epoch of his life. 
According to the most approved chronology of the apostle’s 
life, this visit occurred A.p. 51.1 
Ver. 3. IIporeupOevtes td ths éxxrdnolas—Being sent 
forward. by the church; that is, the church escorted them 
1 See Lardner’s Works, vol. iii. p. 271. 
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part of the way, thus conferring honour upon them. This 
is a proof that the church of Antioch in general agreed 
with Paul and Barnabas in their disputes with the Judaizing 
teachers: they gave them this testimony of their approba- 
tion. Dowlenv wal Yapuapevcav—Phenicia and Samaria, the 
two countries or districts which intervened between Antioch 
and Jerusalem. ’Ezoiovy yapav peyadnv maow Tois aded- 
dois—caused great joy to all the brethren, namely, by their 
visit, and their information concerning the conversion of the 
Gentiles; thus proving that the disciples of Pheenicia and 
Samaria sympathized with Paul and Barnabas, and not with 
the Judaizers. 

Ver. 4. IlapedeyOnoav—they were received. Not merely 
they were received as deputies of the church of Antioch; 
but the words imply the favourable reception which Paul 
and Barnabas, as the great missionaries of Christianity, 
received from the apostles and elders at Jerusalem. 

Ver. 5. "Efavéctrnoav 5é—but there arose. Some (Beza, 
Heinrichs) suppose that these are the words of the depu- 
tation, and that there is here a change from the oblique to 
the direct form of expression, édeyov being understood. 
The reason of this supposition is, because there is otherwise 


no mention that the deputation stated the design of their — 


mission. But it is to be taken for granted that, in declaring 
what things God had done with them, they mentioned the 
reason why they came to Jerusalem. Tues tav amo Tis 
_ aipécews THv Dapicalwv—certain of the sect of the Pharisees. 
For the peculiar views of the Pharisees, see note to Acts 
xxii. 6, The Pharisees were the strictest adherents to the 
law of Moses: they were the representatives of an extreme 
Judaism. Paul himself had belonged to this sect, but he 
had cast off their narrow-mindedness. Although these 
Pharisees were, like him, believers in Jesus as the Christ, 
yet they had not become liberal as he: they still retained 
their extreme Jewish notions; they held fast the indispens- 
able obligation of the Mosaic law, and wished to make the 
Gentiles, through the medium of Christianity, Jews. 

Ver. 6. Oi daréctoAos—the apostles. We do not know 


| 
| 
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how many of the apostles were present. Mention is only 
here made of Peter, and James the Lord’s brother. Else- 
where we learn that John was also there (Gal. ii. 9). More. 
might be present, but it is scarcely probable that all the 
apostles were then in Jerusalem. Kat oi mpecBirepo— 
and elders. Besides the apostles and elders, the disciples 
in general were present. This appears from what is after- 
wards said. We read of “all the multitude” (ver. 12); we 
are told that “it pleased the apostles and elders, and the 
whole church, to send chosen men” (ver. 22); and the 
decree was in the name of “the apostles, and elders, and 
brethren” (ver. 23). Some (Mosheim, Kuincel, Neander) 
_ think that it was only the apostles and elders who delibe- 
_ rated, and that afterwards their decision was-approved of by 
_ the church. The objection that the whole church was far 
, too numerous to allow of its members meeting for consulta- 
_ tion (Neander) is without weight, as we are not informed of 
the place of meeting; and though there might be a general 
meeting of the disciples, it is unnecessary to suppose that 
i all were present. There were in this assembly some of the 
most distinguished men in the Christian church: the two 
' most illustrious of the original apostles, Peter and John, 
_ James the Lord’s brother, the two apostles of the Gentiles, 
_ Paul and Barnabas, and of apostolic men, Silas and Judas. 
_ This assembly has been denominated the Council of Jeru- 
_ salem, and yet it bears little resemblance to the general 
councils of the church. It was not composed of deputies 
_ from all countries; but included only the church of Jeru- 
salem, with those sent from Antioch. And it does not 
_ appear to have been a representative assembly, but a general 
meeting of the church. 
Ver. 7. Tors 88 cuvntncews yevowévns—but when there 
"had been much dispute. From this it would appear that the 
_Judaizing party had their supporters in the assembly. This 
would naturally be the case, as the church of Jerusalem was 
_ chiefly composed of Jewish Christians; and not only so, but 
of Hebrews, who were in general stricter Jews than the 
Hellenists. Iérpos elmev mpos aitots—Peter said to them. 
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Peter addresses the meeting, probably on account of his 
eminent position in the assembly, and also because it was he 
who first preached the gospel to the Gentiles, and admitted 
them without circumcision into the Christian church. It is 
evident, however, that there are no signs of Peter’s head- 
ship over the apostles; for although he first addressed the 
assembly, yet it would seem that it was not he, but James, 
who presided, and delivered the judgment of the meeting. 
Vers. 7-11. In these verses we have the substance of 
Peter’s speech. ’Ad’ suepav apyaiwv —a long time ago ; 
literally, from ancient days. The reference is evidently to 
the conversion of Cornelius. That was a long time ago, 
when viewed in relation to the existence of Christianity. 
Seventeen years had elapsed since the memorable day of 
Pentecost, and perhaps ten since Peter first preached the 
gospel to the Gentiles. Peter, in alluding to the time, intends 
to say that it was not a new thing about which they were 
contending: the reception of the believing Gentiles without 
circumcision was a matter which had been settled by God 
years ago. "Ep viv é&eréEato 0 Ocds—God made choice 
among you. ‘There is no necessity to supply éué (Olshausen), 
or to conceive that év piv (textus receptus) is equivalent to. 
nds in the sense of me (Kuinel). If the reading be é 
vpiv, the meaning is, among you, Christians ; if év jpiv, the 
meaning is, among us, the apostles. (See Critical Note.) 
Tov Aoyov Tod evayyediov—the word of the gospel. This 
phrase is only employed in this passage; and only once more 
is the word edayyédvov used in the Acts (ch. xx. 24). 
‘Epaptupynoev adrois—bear them witness : testified that they 
should be admitted into the Christian church by bestowing 
upon them the gift of the Holy Ghost. T% wiote: xabapicas 
Tas Kapdlas. aitav — purifying their hearts by faith. God 
purified the hearts of the Gentiles, whereas according to the 
notions of the Judaizers it was their bodies which were — 
unclean; and the instrument of this purification was not ; 
circumcision, but faith. Ti wepdgere tov Ocdv— Why tempt 
ye God? By insisting on circumcision as an essential prere- 
quisite for salvation, they tempted God; because they opposed 
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_ His intentions, shown by the bestowal of the Holy Ghost, of 
receiving the Gentiles without circumcision into the church. 
"Emideivas vysv—to put a yoke. Peter does not here call 
circumcision, but the Mosaic law in general, and that viewed 

chiefly as a condition of salvation, a yoke which neither 

they themselves nor their fathers were able to bear. He 
does not so much refer to the outward ceremonies which he 

_and the other Jewish Christians still observed, as to the law 

as a ground of justification.’ The law, indeed, itself was a 

heavy burden, but it was insupportable when regarded as a 

condition of salvation. Odre o? warépes jpibv—neither our 
fathers ; ; thatis, not Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—for circum- 

cision was not a yoke to them, but a promise—but the fathers 
since the time of Moses. Kaxetvoc—even as they. ’Exetvot 

_ does not refer to the fathers (Calvin, Calovius, Melancthon), 
but to the Gentile Christians, about whose salvation the 

| question was in debate. As they were saved not by circum- 

cision, but by faith in Christ, so shall we be saved in the 
same manner. 

Peter’s argument is plainly this: Circumcision and the 
observance of the law of Moses cannot be necessary for the 
Gentile converts, because God by the effusion of His Spirit 
has declared His acceptance of the uncircumcised Gentiles 
in the person of Cornelius and his company. ‘The argument 
was conclusive, even if the Gentiles be taken in the most 
extensive sense, that is, for all who are neither by birth nor 
by proselytism Jews. 

Ver. 12: [lav 76 7A} 00s—all the multitude ; that is, either 
the assembly of apostles and elders, or more probably the 
multitude of disciples—the church of Jerusalem (see ver. 6). 
*Eotynoev — were silent. The dispute was quieted: the 
Judaizing Christians for the time yielded to the authority 
f Peter. Kat jjxovov BapvaBa xal Ilatpjov— and heard 
Barnabas and Paul. Barnabas is mentioned first, because, 
the elder and better known, he probably first addressed 
e assembly. By relating the signs and wonders which God. 
ad done among the Gentiles by them, they confirmed the 
1 Neander’s Planting, vol. i. p. 117. 
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remarks of Peter, proving that in numerous instances the 
uncircumcised Gentiles had received the gift of the Holy 
Ghost: that the conversion of Cornelius and his company 
was by no means a solitary instance. 

Ver. 13. James next addresses the assembly. He is the 
same as James the Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 19), and the 
writer of the epistle which bears his name. (See note to 
Section xxv.) He seems to have remained in Jerusalem, 
and is called in ecclesiastical history the bishop of Jerusalem. 
It is generally supposed that he was the president of this 
council; at least he was the last to speak, and he delivers 
the judgment of the assembly. He is described in-ecclesi- 
astical history as having strong legal propensities, being a 
strict observer of the Mosaic law. We are informed that, 
like the ancient Nazarites, he drank neither wine nor strong 
drink, and abstained from animal food. No razor ever came 
upon his head. And he was continually in the temple in-. 
terceding for the people (Kuseb. Hist. Eccl. ii. 23). The 
judgment, then, of such a person must have had great weight 
with the Judaizing party ; and when it was declared in favour 
of the freedom of the Gentiles, the dispute was settled. It 
has been inferred that James was at the head of the Judaiz- 
ing party,’ because mention is made in Galatians of certain 
Judaizing teachers who came from him (twas amd "IaxaBou, 
Gal. ii. 12). But it is not there said that they were sent by 
him, nor that he approved of their conduct; and it is evident 
from the proceedings of the council, that he was one in 
sentiment with Peter and Paul. The compromise which he 
proposed for the sake of peace infringed but little upon the 
liberty of the Gentiles, and certainly bore no resemblance to 
the demands of the pharisaical party in the church. 

Ver. 14. Supemv—Symeon: a Jewish form of the name 
Simon, used by Peter himself (2 Pet. i. 1). Peter’s original 
name Simon seems to have been still current in the church 
of Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. 34). AaGeiv é£ éOvdv Xadv—to 
take from the Gentiles a people. Aads, used generally for 
the people of Israel—the people of God; whereas ra vn, 

* Renan’s Saint Paul, pp. 78-86. 
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in the Jewish sense, signifies the Gentiles, all those who are 
not Israelites. T dvoyati avtod—for His name, i.e. for the 
glory of His name. 
Vers. 16, 17. The quotation contained in these verses is 

from isin ix. 11, 12. It is taken, with some variations, 
from the Serithapint. In the sixteenth verse the difference 
‘is considerable. The reading of the Septuagint is as fol- 
lows: "Ev th tpépa exeivn avactnce tiv oxnviy Aavld tiv 
TETTOKDLAV, Kal UVOLKOOOMHATwH Ta TETTWKOTA avTHS, Kal TA 
¥ karrerkappeva auTns dvaoTHow, Kat avoikooopnaw avTny 
Kabas ai jpépat tod aidvos. The seventeenth verse agrees 
“almost exactly with Amos ix. 12. The words of the 
eighteenth verse, according to the most approved reading 
“yoota am’ aidvos, are not in the Septuagint. But whilst 
the text agrees generally, and the sense precisely, with the 
‘Septuagint, there is a remarkable difference between it and 
'the Hebrew: instead of the words, “that the remnant of 
“men might seek after the Lord, and all the Gentiles upon 
/ whom my name is called,” the Hebrew text has, “ that they 
“may possess the remnant of Edom, and of all the Gentiles 
“that are called by my name.” The Septuagint translators 
“seem to have possessed a different text from that which we 
“Now possess. James either delivered his address in Greek, 
‘or quoted from a Hebrew text resembling it; or Luke, or 
‘the Greek document employed by him, gave the words 
according to the Septuagint.’ 
_ The royal house of David is here represented as a taber- 
nacle that had fallen into decay. It was weakened by the 
revolt of the ten tribes, and reduced by repeated disasters. 
God promises to restore it, and rebuild its ruins, so that the 
‘Kingdom would again flourish as in the days of David and 
Solomon. The remnant of men—that is, the Gentiles—would 
become members of the theocracy. God’s name would be 
called upon them: they also, as well as the Israelites, would 
be His people. This prophecy may be said to have received 
a partial fulfilment when Zerubbabel restored the kingdom 
~ Judea, and when, in the time of the Maccabees, several 
1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 305. 
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of the surrounding nations, and especially the Edomites, 
were incorporated among the Jews. But certainly such a 
fulfilment was very partial; and it can only receive its full 
accomplishment in the Messiah. Viewed as a Messianic 
prediction, the tabernacle of David represented the church — 
of God—the theocracy; and hence this prophecy foretells — 
that the Gentiles shall be brought within the pale of the 
visible church; that they, as well as the Jews, shall become | 
the people of God. | 
James, with good reason, applies this prophecy to exist-— 
ing circumstances. According to it, the Gentiles should 
be called into the church of God. On them as well as 
on the Jews the name of God was to be set; and in the 
conversions of the Gentiles there was a fulfilment of the 
prediction. But in the prophecy there is no mention of © 
circumcision, nor of the observance of the law of Moses; 
and therefore, seeing that the Gentiles had already become 
believers, it was not for the assembly to impose these burdens_ 
upon them. 
Ver. 18. Ivwcta am aidvos—which were known from the 
beginning. The reading of the text is doubtful. (See Criti- 
cal Note.) According to the reading of the textus receptus, 
“known unto God are all His works from the beginning,” 
the words are a reflection of James. The calling of the 
Gentiles is a certain truth founded on the omniscience of 
God. It is not an unexpected event: it is what He Himself 
had foretold. According to the altered reading, “ which 
were known from the beginning,” some (Lechler, etc.) sup- 
pose that they are an addition to the prophecy by James, as 
if he had said, “‘ What has happened to-day, God has from 
the beginning known and determined to do: what we live 
to see, is only the fulfilment of an eternal counsel of God;”? 
whilst others (Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford) regard them a 
part of the prophecy itself. The words, however, are no 
found neither in the original Hebrew nor in the Septuagint 
I'vwcra—known; that is, those things above mentioned— 

the call of the Gentiles into the church of Christ —a 
* Lange’s Bibelwerk: Apostelgeschichte. Von Lechler, p. 253. | 
























known. The context decides by whom these things were 
_known,—namely, by God, who doeth these things (0 rovdv 
tadra); not, as De Wette renders the clause, “known by 
means of the prophets from of old.” ’A7 aidvos can only 
_ mean “from the beginning” (Luke i. 70). 
Ver. 19. Aud eyo xpivw—therefore I judge. There does 
_ not appear to be any weight attached to xpiva, as if James 
here gave judgment, acting as peaent of the meeting. It 
_ merely signifies, “I give my opinion.” M7 rapevoydeiv— 
that we trouble not, by imposing upon them circumcision and 
_ the ceremonies of the Mosaic law. 
Ver. 20. "ANAM ériotetrNar adtois—but that we enjoin them. 
_’EmiorédXo signifies to send word by letter; hence, to enjoin 
by an epistle. James proposes, for the sake of peace, the 
_ abstinence from certain things on the part of the Gentiles ; 
namely, from these four particulars—the pollutions of idols, 
fornication, things strangled, and blood. 

"Aro Tav adtoynuatov Tay ciddd\wv—from sien of 
idols. ’Adioynua is not found in classical Greek, and only 
- occurs here in the New Testament. It is derived from the 
- Hellenistic verb adduoyeiv, to pollute, which occurs twice in 
_ the Septuagint (Dan. i. 8; Mal. i. 7), and in both instances 
in the sense of to defile by means of food. Some (Meyer, 
Lechler, Stier) extend the word ddvoynudtwv to all the 
following particulars, because the preposition azo is not 
repeated. Others restrict it to trav eidor\wv. The Greek 
admits of both renderings; but probably the latter is the 
more correct, as “ pollutions of idols” is a definite act, inas- 
much as what is here called “ pollutions of idols” is in the 

‘decree termed “ meats offered to idols” (eiSwA00UTwr, ver. 29). 
_ The heathen ate the flesh of their sacrifices partly in feasts 
‘In their temples, and partly in their own houses (1 Cor. x. 
27, 28). What was not eaten by the worshippers, or given 
to the priests, was sold in their markets (1 Cor. x. 25). 
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which would be idolatry—and that which was sold in the - 
markets, or eaten in private houses—eating which was in 
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itself a matter of indifference. The Jews were strictly pro- 
hibited from eating anything which had been offered to an 
idol (Ex. xxxiv. 15); and here, for the sake of peace, the 
Gentiles are also enjoined to abstain. 

Kal rhs ropvelas—and from fornication. The word here 
given without any explanation is to be taken in its strictly 
literal sense, however strange it may appear that a moral 
prohibition should be mixed up with things indifferent. In 
consequence of this strange connection, various meanings 
have been attached to mropvetas. Some (Beza, Selden) un- 
derstand by it, spiritual fornication, or idolatry; but if so, 
there would be little difference between it and the pollutions 
of idols. Heinrichs understands by it, fornication committed 
at the religious rites of the heathen. Others refer it to 
concubinage (Calvin, Calovius); others, to marriage within 
forbidden degrees (Lightfoot, Gieseler) ; others, to marriage 
with a heathen (Teller, Lardner), or to a second marriage 
(Schwegler). Bentley, against the authority of all manu- 
scripts, would substitute youpedas, swine’s flesh, for mopveias.* 
But if the word must be taken in its literal sense, how is it 


that a moral action, namely, abstinence from fornication, — 
should be placed in the same category with things indifferent, — 


—the eating of meats offered to idols, of things strangled, 
and of blood? The answer to this question seems to be, 


that the moral sense of the heathen was so perverted, and — 
their natures so corrupt, that they looked upon fornication ~ 
as a thing indifferent. The moral evil of fornication is not — 
the point here in question, but its prevalence among the 
Gentiles: elsewhere it is repeatedly prohibited in the Scrip-— 
tures as a heinous offence in the sight of God (Alford, — 


Wordsworth). 


Kai tov mvixrot—and from things strangled. The flesh 
of such animals as were killed in snares, and whose blood 
was not poured forth, was forbidden to the Israelites. Hence © 
all strangled animals were regarded as unclean. Kal tod 

7 ° ° 
aiatos—and from blood. Nothing was more strictly pro- 


1 For these and other meanings, see Meyer's Apostelgeschichte, p. 307 ; 


and De Wette’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 122. 
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hibited to the Jews than blood; because in the blood was 
the life of the animal, and because it was the blood that was 
consecrated to make an atonement (Lev. xvii. 10-14). The 
heathen were accustomed to drink the blood of the animals 
at their sacrifices. Cyprian, Tertullian, and others, interpret 
aiua “ homicide,” but certainly in contradiction to the text. 
Ver. 21. Tdp—for. James gives as a reason why the 
Gentiles should abstain, that Moses from a remote period of 
antiquity has in every city, where there are Jews, those who 
preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath-day. 
It is not, however, obvious what is here intended: different 
meanings have been assigned to it. (1.) ‘Some (Grotius, 
Hammond) think the meaning to be, that the Jews cannot 
complain that Moses is despised by the Gentile Christians, 
seeing that he is read in the Christian assemblies every 
Sabbath-day, even as is done from ancient times by the 
Jews themselves. But evidently James speaks of Moses 
being preached, not in the Christian assemblies, but in the 
Jewish synagogues. (2.) Others (Chrysostom, Neander, 
Whitby, Wordsworth) suppose the meaning to be, that those 
instructions were for the Gentile Christians; but that no 
‘special instructions were necessary for the J wwish Christians, 
because they already knew what to practise as Jews, Moses 
being read every Sabbath in their synagogues. But no 
dispute was raised about the conduct of the Jewish Chris- 
tians. (3.) Others (Hrasmus, Wetstein, Schneckenburger, 











‘reason to fear that the Mosaic law should be neglected or 
despised, because it is read in every city on the Sabbath- 


the objections of the Jewish Christians, and perhaps corre- 
‘sponded with the sentiments of James, but yet not sufficiently 
Natural and simple. (4.) Lange adopts the strange meaning : 
“ As for Moses, we have nothing to do with him: he has 
iis own preachers: we are preachers, not of Moses, but of 
Christ.”’ (5.) Baur and Gieseler suppose the meaning to 
be: + Although the law of Moses is preached in every city, yet 
Be 1 Lange’s apostolisches Zeitalter, vol. ii. p. 189. 
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it has completely failed in the conversion of the Gentiles: it 
is an obstacle in the way which must be removed: let us then 
try the preaching of the gospel without circumcision. But 
this is a sentiment hardly appropriate in the mouth of James. 
(6.) The true meaning appears to be, that the Gentiles 
should abstain from these things, in order to avoid giving 
offence to the Jews; for in every city the law is preached 
every Sabbath, and so these matters are brought prominently 
forward; and thus, unless there be an abstinence from these 
particulars, the preaching of the law would perpetuate the 
offence of the Jewish to the Gentile Christians. In order 
then to maintain peace, let the Gentile Christians abstain 
from those actions which are regarded by the Jews as causing 
pollution. So approximately Meyer, Winer, Olshausen, De 
Wette, Stier, Schaff, Alford. 


ON THE IDENTITY OF THIS VISIT TO JERUSALEM WITH 
THE VISIT MENTIONED IN GAL. m1. 1-10. 


In the Acts of the Apostles, five visits of Paul to Jeru-— 
salem are mentioned :—1. When he escaped from Damascus ~ 
(Acts ix. 26). 2. When he came with the collection from 
Antioch (Acts xi. 380, xii. 25). 3. The visit at the Council 
of Jerusalem (Acts xv.). 4. On his return from his second — 
missionary journey (Acts xviii. 22). 5. His last visit to” 
Jerusalem (Acts xxi.). In the Epistle to the Galatians two 
visits are mentioned: the one three years after his con- 
version (Gal. i. 18), and the other fourteen years after that 
event (Gal. ii. 1). There is no difficulty in identifying the 
first visit mentioned in the Galatians with the first visit men- 
tioned in the Acts. The identification of the second visit 
with any of these visits in the Acts is.a subject of greater 
difficulty. 

There are four opinions: 1. That it is a journey not 
mentioned in the Acts. 2. That it is identical with Paul’s 
second visit. 3. That it is identical with Paul’s fourt 
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visit. 4, That it is identical with Paul’s third visit. All 
admit that it could neither be the first nor the fifth. 

1. The first opinion is, that the journey in the Epistle to 
_ the Galatians is not mentioned in the Acts. This opinion is 
adopted by Beza, Paley, Schrader, and Tate. “To me,” 
observes Paley, “it appears more probable that Paul and 
_ Barnabas had taken some journey to Jerusalem, the mention 
of which is omitted in the Acts.” According to Paley and 
Tate, this visit occurred between the second and third re- 
corded visits of Paul during his long residence at Antioch 
' (Acts xiv. 28). For this, however, Paley assigns no reason, 
“merely saying, “Is it unlikely that, during this long abode, 
“they might go up to Jerusalem and return to Antioch?” 
‘Schrader inserts it between the fourth and fifth visits during 
Paul’s protracted residence at Ephesus (Acts xix. 10, 22). 
_The ground of this opinion depends entirely on the impossi- 
“bility of showing that this visit can be identified with any 
| of those recorded,—an impossibility which we think does not 
| exist. 

_ 2. The second opinion is, that the journey mentioned in 
the epistle is identical with Paul’s second visit, when he 
| went up with Barnabas from Antioch to Jerusalem with 
| | the collection to the saints. This opinion is adopted by 
Calvin, Paulus, Kuincel, Battger, and Fritzsche. The great 
eason on which it rests is the supposition that Paul, in the 
yalatian epistle, relates his visits in the order in which they 
ecurred, and that therefore the second. visit mentioned in 
|the epistle is also the second mentioned in the Acts. But, 
yas we have already seen, it does not appear that the betatle 
nentions all his visits to Jerusalem in their order; but only 
jthose which he judged of importance for the object he had 
jin view,—namely, the establishment of his apostolic office. 
.{(See note to Acts xii. 30.) And, not to mention other ob- 
{jections, the difference in time is an insurmountable obstacle 
wainst the identification of the Galatian journey with the 
cond visit recorded in the Acts. Paul’s second visit oc- 
rred about the year 44 or 45, shortly after the death of 
erod Agrippa I., which by no caleulation can be fourteen 
VOL. II. F 
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years after his conversion, when the journey mentioned in 
the epistle took place. 

3. The third opinion is, that the visit mentioned in the 
Galatian epistle is identical with Paul’s fourth visit, on his 
return from his second missionary journey (Acts svi 22). 
This opinion only claims our regard because it has been 
adopted by the distinguished Wieseler (Chronologie des 
apostolischen Zeitalter, pp. 180-208). The argument on 
which he chiefly rests is of a negative description: that in 
the epistle there is no mention of the Council of Jerusalem, 
and the decrees which were then issued; whilst in Acts xv. 
no notice is taken of the interview between Paul and the 
three apostles. But this opinion is exposed to several objec- 
tions. 1. In Gal. ii. 1, Barnabas is said to have accom- 
panied Paul to Jerusalem; whereas, according to the Acts, 
Barnabas had previously separated from Paul and gone to 
Cyprus (Acts xv. 39). The only answer which Wieseler gives 
to this, is the arbitrary supposition that Barnabas joined Paul 
during his second missionary journey, perhaps at Cyprus or 
in Cesarea. 2. In recording his journeys to Jerusalem, in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, Paul would hardly have omitted 
his visit on the occasion of the council; because such a visit 
had a strong bearing upon his argument, for then he had 
conferences with the apostles: he met at least with Peter, 
and James the Lord’s brother. 3. According to the Acts, 
the fourth visit seems to have been unimportant: many 
readers would hardly suspect from the words of the historian 
that such a visit was made. He merely writes: “ And when 
he had landed at Czesarea, and gone up, and saluted a 
church, he went down to Antioch.” | 

A, The fourth opinion, which we regard as correct, is 
that this visit, recorded in the epistle, is identical with th 
third visit on the occasion of the Council of Jerusalem (Act 
xv.). This opinion is adopted by Irenzeus, Pearson, Eich 
horn, Winer, Olshausen, Anger, Schneckenburger, Neander 
De Wette, Ewald, Meyer, Lechler, Stier, Lange, Lardner. 
Lightfoot, Burton, Davidson, Alford, Wordsworth, Cony 
beare and Howson, etc. There is a correspondence i 
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several particulars. In both cases there is a journey of Paul 
_and Barnabas to Jerusalem on the question of the relation 
of the Gentile Christians to the law of Moses; in both cases, 
Peter and James take an active part in the conference; 
and so far as we can judge, the dates correspond. The 
objections raised to the identity of these visits are not, we 
think, insuperable. 1. In Gal. ii. 2, it is said that Paul 
went up by revelation; whereas in the Acts he was sent by 
the church. But, as we have already observed, there is no 
contradiction between these statements: the church might 
have been directed to send him. 2. In Gal. ii. 1, Titus is 
mentioned as accompanying the apostle, whereas there is no 
‘mention of him in the Acts. But he may well be included 
in the “certain others” who, we are informed, were sent 
along with Paul and Barnabas. 3. The objects of the 
_ journey in the two cases are said to be dissimilar: according 
to the Acts, it was to settle the question whether the Gentiles 
‘should be circumcised; according to the epistle, it was to 
have Paul’s apostleship recognised. But here also there is 
no discrepancy; on the contrary, the recognition of Paul’s 
apostleship depended on the question concerning the circum- 
cision of the Gentiles. 4. In the Acts there is no mention 
made of the private meeting which Paul had with James, 
Peter, and John (Gal. ii. 2). But it is not to be expected 
that there should have been, because the Acts, as a history, 
}deals chiefly with public transactions. In private (xar’ 
\idiav) Paul communicated the nature of the gospel which 
{he preached to those in reputation (Gal. ii. 2); whereas in 
ublic he declared the signs and wonders which God had 
done by him among the Gentiles (Acts xv. 2). 5. In the 
Vepistle there is no mention of the apostolic decree. But the 
Japostolic decree had only an indirect reference to the subject 
inder discussion,—namely, the recognition of Paul’s apostle- 
hip by the other apostles; whereas, in the result of this 


ivate conference with them, the reference was direct and 
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have happened before the third visit; because if so, the 
apostles at Jerusalem had already granted to Paul and 
Barnabas the liberty which was sought for the edayyédov 
THs axpoBvaorias (Gal. ii. 8): therefore there would have 
been no need for the church to send them again to Jerusalem 
upon the same cause. And again, the Galatian visit could 
not have happened after the third visit; because almost 
immediately after that period Paul and Barnabas ceased to 
work together as missionaries to the Gentiles; whereas, up 
to the time of the Galatian visit, they had been working 
together.”? . 

1 For discussions on this subject, see Davidson’s former Introduction to 
the New Testament, vol. ii. pp. 112-122; Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. 
ii. pp. 26, 27; Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol. i. pp. 5389-547 ; 
and, as already mentioned, Wieseler’s Chronologie, pp. 180-208; also 
Schaff’s Apostolic History, vol. i. pp. 289-291. In his New Introduction, — 
vol. ii. pp. 214-222, Dr. Davidson considerably alters his opinion, but 


he still asserts the identity of the Galatian visit with this visit at the — 
Council of Jerusalem. 








- SECTION VIL 
THE SYNODICAL LETTER —Acrs XV. 22-85. 


22 Then it seemed good to the apostles and elders, with the whole 
church, having chosen men from themselves, to send them to Antioch 
with Paul and Barnabas; namely, Judas named Barsabbas, and Silas, 
leading men among the brethren: 23 Having written by their hands: 
The apostles, and elders, and brethren, to the brethren from among the 
Gentiles throughout Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia, greeting: 24 Since 
we have heard that certain having come from us have troubled you 
with words, subverting your souls, whom we did not authorize; 25 It 
seemed good to us, being assembled with one accord, to choose and send 
_ men to you with our beloved Barnabas and Paul; 26 Men who have 
hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 27 We 
have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who also shall declare the same 
_ things by word. 28 For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to 
' us, to lay upon you no further burden than these necessary things; 
_ 29 That ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and 
from things strangled, and from’ fornication: from which if ye keep 
yourselves, ye shall do well. Farewell. 

30 They therefore, being dismissed, came to Antioch; and having 
assembled the multitude, they delivered the epistle. 31 And having 
read it, they rejoiced for the consolation. 32 And Judas and Silas, 
being themselves also prophets, exhorted the brethren with many 
words, and confirmed them. 33 But after they had tarried some time, 
they were dismissed in peace from the brethren to those who had sent 
-them. 34, 35 But Paul and Barnabas continued in Antioch, teaching 
and preaching the word of the Lord with many others. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


' Ver. 23. Kat of before ddedpot is found in E, G, H, but 
omitted in A, B, ©, D, x. Lachmann has cancelled the 
words; but Meyer and Tischendorf retain them, because 
their omission was probably the result of a hierarchical feel- 
ing. Ver. 24. The words Aéyovres meputéuverOas Kai Typeiv 
* 85 
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Tov vomov (teatus receptus) are found in C, E, but omitted in 
A, B,D, x. They are rejected as spurious by Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Bornemann, but retained by Meyer and 
De Wette. Ver. 33. Instead of docroXovs, found in E, 
G, H, Tischendorf, Lachmann, and Meyer read dzrootei- 
Navras avrovs, found in A, B, C, D, x. Ver. 34. This 
verse, éS0fe 5¢ 7H Sidra érreivas avrod, is contained in C, 
D, but is omitted in A, B, E, G, H, s, and is accordingly 
rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Meyer. It was 
probably interpolated in order to account for the presence of 
' Silas at Antioch (ver. 40). 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 22. "Edofe—Jt seemed good. “ESo€e is used to express 
the formal resolution of a senate or an assembly ; and hence 
the resolutions themselves are termed Sdypara (Acts xvi. 4). 
Tois amocronols Kal Trois mpecRutépows ody OAN -TH exKAnola 
—to the apostles and elders, with the whole church. The 
three classes of which the assembly was composed:—1. The 
-apostles—those of the original twelve then in Jerusalem. 
2. The presbyters—the elders of the church of Jerusalem. 
3. The members of the church: thus proving that the 
disciples in general were present, not merely to listen, but 
to deliberate. “ExndeEapévouvs avdpas—having chosen men. 
We have here (amocr0nois—exreEapéevous—ypardyres) an 
example of what grammarians call an anacoluthon—a loose- | 
ness of construction—as regards the cases of these participles. 
"Exrcfapevovs is not to be taken for éxAeyOévtas (Kuineel), 
for the first aorist middle never has a passive signification.’ 
The correct translation is, having chosen men; i.e. “ the apostles 
and elders, with the whole church, resolved to choose and to 
send men.” “Iovéav tov xadotvpevov BapoaBBav — Judas 
called Barsabbas. Ewald supposes that this Judas was the 
same with Joseph called Barsabbas, the candidate with 
‘Matthias for the apostleship (Acts i. 23).2 But this is im- 


1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 314. 
* Ewald’s Geschichte des apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 440. 








probable, as the name of the one was Judas, and of the 
other Joseph. Grotius supposes that the two were brothers, 
the sons of one Sabba (Bar Sabbas). Kal Sirav—And 
_ Silas. Silas—or, as he is elsewhere called, Silvanus—was 
afterwards the companion of Paul during the greater part 
_ of his second missionary journey. He is honourably men- 
. tioned in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, and in the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1; 2 Cor. 
1.19). It is doubtful whether he was the Silvanus by whom 
the first Epistle of Peter was conveyed to the churches of 
Asia (1 Pet. v. 12). His Latin name renders it probable 
that he was a Hellenistic Jew, and we are informed that he 
_ as well as Paul was a Roman citizen (Acts xvi. 37). Accord- 
_ing to tradition, he became bishop of Corinth. ”“Avépas 
| Hryoupéevous évitois adeApois—leading men among the brethren, 
7.¢. men of influence in the church of Jerusalem. The 
words do not necessarily imply that they were office-bearers 
(mpecBdrepor) of the church. 
-. Ver. 23. Tpawavres Sea yerpds adtav—having written by 
them, i.e. by Judas and Silas. This, as Neander observes, is 
the earliest public document of the Christian church known 
‘to us. Clemens Alexandrinus calls it % éwicrtoX1) 1) Kabo- 
NK} TOV aTooTOhoY amavtav—the catholic epistle of all the 
apostles. ‘This epistle proves that the church of Jerusalem, 
as the mother church, still exercised a superintendence over 
the other churches. It was also a testimony to the unity of 
the church. The Christian church was to be a united body, 
not split up into separate factions, but to be regulated by the 
same general rules, and animated by a spirit of love and 
forbearance. It is probable that Luke has inserted the 
original document verbatim. Copies of it would be distri- 
buted throughout the churches, and would be easily obtained 
dy the historian. It was doubtless originally written in 
reek, both because it was addressed to the Gentiles, and 
ecause its beginning, yaipew, and its close, ppwoGe, are in 
the usual form of the Greek epistolary style. Some (Bengel, 


1 ¥or a refutation of Schwanbeck’s hypothesis, that Silas was the 
thor of the Acts, see Introductory Observations. 
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Bleek, Baumgarten, Stier) suppose that it was composed by 
James the Lord’s brother, because it agrees with his senti- 
ments as stated in the council, and because the salutation 


yaipew is only found in the beginning of his epistle (Jas.i. 1). 


But these are insufficient grounds on which to rest such an 


opinion. Kat of adekpol—and the brethren. In some MSS. 


Kal of are omitted (see Critical Note), and accordingly some 
consider dded¢do! as the designation of the apostles and elders: 
the apostles and elders, brethren, to the brethren. 

Kara rip ’ Avtioyevav Kai Suplav cal Kiiuxiav—through- 
out Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia. In Antioch the dispute 
arose, and probably the same dissension prevailed throughout 
Syria and Cilicia. We here learn that there were churches 






in Cilicia, probably founded by Paul when at Tarsus (Acts — 
ix. 80). Paul and Barnabas had also established churches in — 
the districts of Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia; but they © 


are not named in the epistle, perhaps because the Judaizing 


teachers had not as yet propagated their doctrines in these 


churches. The decrees, however, included them, and were 
delivered to them (Acts xvi. 4). Indeed, the letter was 


designed for the regulation of the conduct of all Christians, © 


wherever there were both Gentile and Jewish converts; as 
is evident from the words of James, uttered several years 
afterwards: “As touching the Gentiles which believe, we 
have written, and concluded that they observe no such thing, 
save only that they keep themselves from things offered to 
idols, and from strangled, and from fornication” (Acts 
xxi. 25). 

Ver. 24. Tweés é& juav é&edOovtes—certain having come 
from us. The Judaizers not only came from Jerusalem, 
but, as it appears, pretended that they came authorized by 
the church. ’Avacxevd{ovres—subverting; only used here 
in the New Testament. ’Avackeud£eww, to subvert, to destroy; 
the opposite of otxodopely, to build, to edify. Aéyovres trepi- 
TéuverOar Kat typeiv tov vdpov Génine receptus)—saying, Ye 
must be circumcised, and keep the law. These words are re- 
_ jected by Tischendorf, but retained by Meyer and De Wette. 


1 For Cilicia, see note to Acts vi. 8. 
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_ The internal evidence is in favour of their genuineness, as 
otherwise the question in dispute would not have been men- 
tioned in the epistle. The external evidence is strongly 
against their reception. .Ols od SteorethapeOa—whom we did 
not authorize ; thus charging the Judaizing Christians with 

_ falsehood, if they pretended to use the names of the apostles. 

Ver. 25. Tevoyévois opoOvpadov — being assembled with 
one accord. Some (Grotius, Bengel, Baumgarten, Lechler, 
Meyer, Stier, Hackett) render these words, being unanimous ; 
implying that the Judaizing party was silenced, and that 
the council was unanimous in its decision. This, how- 
ever, is not the usual meaning of dwoOvpaddv in the Acts 
(Acts i. 14, ii. 1, iv. 24, v.12). The meaning adopted by 
Alford is to be preferred, being assembled with one accord. 
The unanimity of the council cannot with certainty be in- 
ferred from these words. At first it was not unanimous 

(ver. 7); and hence Wieseler and De Wette suppose that 
the decree was passed by a majority of votes. It is, however, 
not improbable that unanimity prevailed at last. The reso- 
lution of the council was of the nature of a compromise. 
The advocates for the freedom of the Gentiles would be 

_ satisfied, seeing that circumcision and the rites of the Mosaic 

law were not to be insisted on; whilst the Judaizing Chris- 

_tians might, for the time, be persuaded by the address of 

_ James, the apostle of the circumcision, seeing that some 

allowance was made for their scruples. But this unanimity, 

if it did exist, was temporary. The Judaizing teachers did 

not relinquish their opinions: they were more active than 

ever in propagating them; they followed the footsteps of 

Paul; and hence we find in his epistles a continual protest 

against their views, and earnest warnings to his converts not 

to be led astray by such teaching; and to beware of relin- 
quishing that liberty which they had in Christ Jesus, and of 
being brought into bondage under the law. 

BapvaBa xai TatXe—Barnabas and Paul. Here, as in 
ver. 12, Barnabas has the precedence of Paul; whereas, 
since ch. xiii. 9, Paul is generally placed first. This position 
of the names is not to be considered purely accidental 
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(Zeller), but arises from the relation of both to the church 
of Jerusalem. Barnabas is placed first, because, as already 
stated, he was the elder and better known, and once occupied 
an influential position in the apostolic church. It is therefore 
not without reason that Bleek considers this unusual arrange- 
ment as an internal proof of the genuineness of the epistle,— 
a remark in which Meyer, Baumgarten, and De Wette concur. 

Ver. 26. "AvOparrous rapadedaxdow Tas Wuxyas adTav, etc. 
—men who have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Zeller finds fault with this commendation of 
Paul and Barnabas, as being inappropriate. “To what 
purpose,” he observes, “ this commendation of Paul and 
Barnabas, which contrasts so strikingly with the meagre 
contents of the epistle? Those commended required no 
such recommendation, as they stood in a much nearer rela- 
tion to the disciples of Antioch, as being the authors of their 
Christianity, than did the apostles at Jerusalem; and nota 
hint of personal attack against them occurs in the preceding 
narrative. Kven in a case where this did occur (2 Cor. iii. 1), 
Paul says expressly that he disdained such letters of com- 
mendation. Our author indeed thought otherwise, whose 
entire work is nothing else than an epistle of commendation 
(éuctoAn ovotatixy) for the apostle, and who had in view 
readers with whom a recommendation by the original apostles 
might be neither superfluous nor ineffective.”* But it is 
highly probable that there was a Judaizing party even in 
the church of Antioch (ver. 2); and the Judaizers from 
Jerusalem would do all in their power to depreciate the 


character and the labours of the Gentile apostles, represent-_ 


ing them as falsifiers of Christianity. There was then a 
special reason for the church in Jerusalem testifying to the 
integrity of the two deputies from Antioch: it would serve 
to counteract whatever impressions had been made by the 
J udaizers. 

Ver. 27. Kal adrtods 80a Xéyou drrayyédovtas TA adTd— 
themselves also declaring the same things by word. Ta abta— 
the same things contained in the letter; not the same things 

1 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, pp. 246, 247. 
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which Paul and Barnabas taught (Neander). 4a Adyou— 
by word. The church of Antioch would thus have oral and 
written testimony. The letter would inform them of the 
resolution of the council; and Judas and Silas would testify 
_to the genuineness of the letter, and corroborate its state- 
ments. ‘This was the more necessary, as forged letters were 
then not unusual (2 Thess. ii. 2.) 
Ver. 28. "Edofev yap té ayio TIvetpati cab tyiv—for it 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us. ‘These words are 
not to be weakened, as if they were equivalent to the Holy 
_ Ghost in us (Olshausen), or to us by the Holy Ghost (Grotius). 
The Holy Ghost and the church are to be regarded as dis- 
tinct. He bore witness by means of the miraculous in- 
_ fluences conferred on the disciples. Or perhaps the effusion 
_ of the Spirit on Cornelius and his company was the declara- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, that the Gentiles without circum- 
cision should be admitted into the Christian church. ITN 
_Tav érrdvayKes—except these necessary things. ‘The necessity 
_here referred to was conditioned by the circumstances of the 
case. Abstinence from the things mentioned in the decree 
-was undoubtedly necessary to promote the free converse 
between the Jewish and the Gentile Christians, and espe- 
cially to secure communion among them at the Lord’s table. 
_ Ver. 29. The articles of abstinence here mentioned are 
the same as those stated in the address of James (ver. 20). 
Eiswrobitwv, meats offered to idols, is the equivalent of 
doynudtov Tov cidorwv, pollutions of idols. Ed mpaéere 
-—ye shall do well. Not equivalent to cwOjcecbe, ye shall 
be saved (Kuineel), as if the decree were the exact counter- 
part of the doctrine of the Judaizers, “ Except ye be cir- 
“eumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved ;” 
‘but merely, Ye shall act properly. “EppwoGe— Farewell : 
‘the customary conclusion of epistles among. the Greeks. 
“Compare the epistle of Claudius Lysias to Festus, which 
so begins with yaipew, and closes with éppwoo (Acts xxiil. 
26-30). 
Some suppose that these four articles—meats offered to 
idols, things strangled, blood, and fornication—were for- 
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bidden, because they were included in the seven so-called 
precepts of Noah, and which were binding on “the proselytes 
of the gate;”! so that the intention of the injunction was 
to convert the Gentiles, not into “proselytes of righteous- 
ness” by circumcision, as the Judaizers demanded, but, as 


a compromise, into “proselytes of the gate.” But all this is_ 


entirely fanciful. Of the four articles, only one, “the eating 
of blood,” is directly named in the so-called precepts of 
Noah. And besides, as already stated, this distinction of 
proselytes into “ proselytes of righteousness” and “ proselytes 
of the gate,” rests on doubtful authority. The evident 
object of the decree was to remove, as far as possible, those 
obstacles which prevented free intercourse and communion 
between the believing Jews and Gentiles. The Jewish 
Christians, so long as they adhered to the law of Moses, 
could not partake of food with the Gentile Christians with- 
out contracting ceremonial uncleanness; unless the Gentile 
Christians would agree to abstain from those articles of food 
which the Jews regarded as unclean. By this means the 
barrier which still separated the Jewish from the Gentile 
Christians would be in a great measure broken down. The 
reason why only these four articles are specified in the decree, 


was because, next to circumcision, they were the greatest 


obstacles to friendly intercourse between Jews and Gentiles. 
From this, it follows that the decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem was only of temporary obligation. It was merely 
an article of peace, and was only in force so long as the 
circumstances of the case lasted; that is, so long as the 
Jewish Christians persevered in their legal strictness, and 
held it unlawful to partake of certain kinds of food. As 
soon as they were enabled to entertain more enlightened 
notions, and to perceive that in Christ the distinction be- 
tween clean and unclean meats was abolished, and that there 
was no kind of food unclean of itself, the obligation of the 
decree terminated. The moral part of it—abstinence from 
fornication—is elsewhere abundantly inculcated in the word 
of God. Perhaps the decree was only local, extending to 
? For the seven precepts of Noah, see note to Acts x. 2. | 
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‘he 

Syria, Cilicia, and the adjoining provinces; at least there 
_ would be no reason for its observance where there were no 
_ Jewish Christians. We find that Paul, in his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, when writing on the distinction of clean 
and unclean meats, makes no allusion to it; but whilst he 
_ asserts the lawfulness of all kinds of meats, he exhorts the 
_ Gentile Christians to abstain from meats offered to idols, not 
_ because they were expressly forbidden in this decree, but 
_ from the principle of charity, lest by partaking they should 
offend their weaker brethren (1 Cor. x. 23-33). It would, 
however, seem that the primitive church in general con- 
_ sidered the decree as binding upon all Christians. Augustine 
appears to have been the first who asserted its temporary 
_ obligation (Contra Manich. 32,13). In the Western churches 
generally the opinion of Augustine is adopted, whilst the 
Greek Church regards the decree as still binding upon 
Christians. Several distinguished modern critics, as Grotius, 
Salmasius, Curcellzeus, and Du Veil, also assert its permanent 
_ obligation." 

The decision of the Council of Jerusalem was a great step 
in advance. Had it been otherwise, had the council decided 
that circumcision and the observance of the law of Moses 
were necessary, the progress of Christianity would have been 
impeded. But now Gentile Christianity could be freely 
_ propagated without let or hindrance: all the obstacles which 
stood in the way of its diffusion were removed; and the 
_ apostolic church was delivered from legal bondage. We 
see the immediate effects of this decision in the joy and 
confidence which the reading of the decree imparted to the 
Christians at Antioch, and in the great success of Paul on 
his second missionary journey. Christian churches soon be- 
gan to arise in all the principal cities of the Roman empire. 
‘The triumph of the free Christian over the Judaizing party 

was one great element in the success of the gospel. | 
. Ver. 30. O1 pév obv arrodvOévtes— They therefore, being dis- 
missed. Probably there was a formal and solemn dismissal 


_ 1See this subject discussed at great length by Lardner (Lardner’s 
Works, vol. v. pp. 494-519). 
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on the part of the church, as when Paul and Barnabas were — 
sent forth on their missionary journey (Acts xiii. 3). 

Ver. 31. Iapaxdjoes—consolation. Meyer renders it ex- 
hortation, because in the next verse Tapekaddecay must neces- 
sarily signify exhorted. But this is an insufficient reason. 
The exhortation contained in the letter was not the cause of 
the joy; but the consolation that the Gentiles were to be 
freed from the yoke of the Mosaic services. It must have 
been a great comfort for them to hear that these carnal 
ordinances were not to be imposed, and that the cause of 
Christian liberty had triumphed. 

Ver. 32. Kal adroit rpodijrat dvtes—Being themselves pro- 
phets. The term prophets is here used, not to signify that 
they foretold the future, but to denote that they were in- 
spired men; the reference being to their capability to exhort 
(mapaxanelv) and to confirm (émvarnpigewv) the brethren. 

Ver. 33. ’AredvOnoav jet’ eipnvns—They were dismissed 
with peace; in a solemn assembly, with prayer and fasting 
(ver. 30). There is a probable reference to the form of 
dismissal, tmayere év eipnvn (Jas. iil. 16). It would appear 
that both Judas and Silas returned to Jerusalem, to give 
in their report to the church, but that Silas came back to 
Antioch. Ver. 34 is considered by the best critics as an in- 
terpolation, designed to account for the presence of Silas in 
Antioch. The Codex Bezze (D), which contains the clause, 
has also the addition, pwovos 5é ’Iovdas érropevOn. 

Ver. 35. ITadnos 8¢ xai BapydBas SvétpiBov év ’Avtioyela 
—But Paul and Barnabas continued in Antioch. Critics are 
in general agreed that it was at this time that the dispute 
between Paul and Peter, mentioned in Gal. ii. 11-16, 
occurred. rom the order of events as given in the epistle, 
it evidently occurred after the Council of Jerusalem. And 
this is the only place where we are told that Paul, after the 
council, remained for any length of time at Antioch. Peter, 
it would appear, went down from Jerusalem to Antioch. At 
first, acting upon the decrees of the council, he associated 
freely with the Gentile Christians. Some Judaizing Chris- 
tians, however, having come down from Jerusalem, Peter, 
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from fear of offending them, withdrew from the Gentiles: 
he manifested an inconsistency of character—a sinful com- 
pliance with the prejudices of the Jews. Other Jewish 
‘Christians were influenced by the conduct of the great 
apostle ; and even Barnabas, one of the apostles of the uncir- 
_ cumcision, was carried away with their dissimulation. Such 
conduct, sanctioned by an apostle, evidently tended to foster 
the opinions of the Judaizing Christians; and therefore it 
met with-a firm resistance from Paul: the younger apostle 
rebuked the elder; and no doubt the rebuke was well taken, 
and the fault corrected. It is to be observed that no change 
of opinion is ascribed to Peter, but an inconsistency of con- 
duct—an act of dissimulation: he displayed the same want of 
_ moral courage and decision which he formerly showed when 
he denied his Master; and as then, so now, the fault com- 
_ mitted was doubtless followed by a speedy repentance. The 
_ dispute is omitted by Luke, not because he would conceal 
| the important difference which there was between Paul and 
_ Peter (Baur, Schrader, Schneckenburger), but because it 
had no reference to the history of the church—it was fol- 
lowed by no important consequences; whereas, on the other 
hand, the subsequent dispute between Paul and Barnabas 
resulted in the separation of these two missionaries, and in 
their occupation of different fields of missionary labour. As 
already stated, the Acts of the Apostles is not a biography 
of Paul, but a history of the diffusion of the gospel. 
Mera kat éxépwv roddMGv— With many others also. There 
was a flourishing church at Antioch. At this time it con- 
tained more Christians than any other city in the world, 
except Jerusalem. We do not know who the other teachers 
were ; but among them were Mark and Silas. 











SECTION VIIL 


PAUL'S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 
PAUL’S JOURNEY THROUGH ASIA MINOR.—Acts xv. 36-xvI1. 8. 


36 And after certain days, Paul said to Barnabas, Let us return and 
visit the brethren in every city in which we have preached the word of 
the Lord, and see how they do. 37 But Barnabas was minded to take 
with them John, surnamed Mark. 38 But Paul thought it not right to 
take him with them, who had fallen away from them from Pamphylia, 
and had not gone with them to the work. 39 And there was a sharp 
contention, so that they separated from each other; and Barnabas 
took Mark, and sailed to Cyprus. 40 But Paul having chosen Silas, 
departed, being recommended by the brethren to the grace of the Lord. 

41 And he went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the churches. 
Ch. xvi. 1 Then he came to Derbe and Lystra. And, behold, a certain 
disciple was there, named Timotheus, the son of a Jewish woman who 
‘believed, but of a Greek father; 2 Who was well reported of by the 
brethren in Lystra and Iconium. 3 Him Paul wished to go forth with — 
him ; and he took and circumcised him, because of the Jews who were 
in these quarters: for they all knew that his father was a Greek. 
4. And as they journeyed through the cities, they delivered to them the 
decrees to keep, which had been determined on by the apostles and 
elders who were in Jerusalem. 5 Therefore were the churches estab- 
lished in the faith, and increased in number daily. 6 Now when they — 
had gone through Phrygia and the region of Galatia, and were pre- — 
vented by the Holy Ghost from speaking the word in Asia, 7 After 
they were come toward Mysia, they attempted to go into Bithynia: and 
the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not. 8 Then, having passed by Mysia, 
they came down to Troas. 


! 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 36. “Hyuav after adedpods is found in G, H, but 
wanting in A, B, C, D, E, s, and is therefore omitted by 
all recent critics. Ver. 40. Kupiov, found in A, B, D, x, is’ 
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preferred by Lachmann and Tischendorf to cod, found in 
©, E,G,H. Ch. xvi. 1. After yuvaikds the textus receptus 
has twos, found in G, H; but it is rejected by all recent 
critics, being wanting in A, B, C, D, E, x. Ver. 6. Aued- 
-<Oovres (textus receptus) only occurs in G, H; but still it 
is preferred by Tischendorf to 6i7A@ov, A, B, C, D, E, x, 
which is considered as an emendation, to avoid the repetition 
of so many participles. Ver. 7. Eis tv Bibvviav, A, B, C, 
_D, E, 8, is much better attested than xara tiv Bibvviar, 
-G, H. “Incod after 75 IIvedpa is found in A, B, D, E, x, 
_and is adopted by all recent critics. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


_ Ver. 36. Mera 5¢ twas juépas—But after certain days. 
‘The time of the commencement of Paul’s second missionary 
journey is stated indefinitely : it was “ after certain days,” 
that is, certain days after the return of Judas and Silas to 
Jerusalem (ver. 33). Hizey pos BapvadBav IIati0s— Paul 
‘said to Barnabas. This missionary journey was not suggested 
‘by the church, but arose from a proposal made by Paul to 
Barnabas. It was designed to be a journey of visitation to 
the churches in those cities where these apostles had already 
breached the gospel. 

_ Ver. 37. BapvaBas &é éBovretcato cuprraparaBeiv—But 
Barnabas was minded to take with them John, surnamed 
Mark. Barnabas was anxious to take Mark, because he was 
s relative (Col. iv. 10), and felt a warm interest in him; 
nd also, as we may well suppose, because he had a favour- 
ible opinion of him, and judged that he would be serviceable 
» the mission. His conduct here was in accordance with 
s benevolent spirit (Acts xi. 24), which led him to judge 
favourably of his fellow-believers, and which was formerly 
exercised toward Paul himself, when he introduced him to 
le apostles in Jerusalem, at a time when the other disciples 
garded him with jealousy. 

Ver. 38. Paul judged otherwise: he considered that Mark’s 
mduct in departing from them in Pamphylia (Acts xiii. 13) 
VOL. II. G 
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had rendered him unworthy to accompany them. The word 
which Paul employs in censuring his conduct is strong—rov 
dmoctdvra, who had apostatized ; yet it is to be observed 
that he does not accuse him of having apostatized from 
Christ, but from them (az airév), the missionaries of 
Christ. We are not then to conceive that Mark departed in 
obedience to the call of the apostles, who required his aid for 
the conversion of the inhabitants of Palestine (Benson) ; or, 
as others think, that he left on account of the feeble state of 
his health: for if so, Paul would not have so severely cen- 
- sured his conduct. The probable reason was, that he shrank 
from the labours and dangers of the mission. Inconstancy 


xin the service of Christ was, in the eyes of such a man as 


Paul, a heinous offence, deserving of severe censure. 
Ver. 39. ’Eryévero 5é rwapofvopos—And there was a sharp 
contention. IIapo€vcpues signifies a sharp contention, an 
angry dispute: hence our English word paroxysm. It would 
appear that sharp words passed between them. There is_ 
here an instance of the imperfections of good men, which 
the word of God does not conceal. Barnabas was actuated 
by the mildness of his disposition, which caused him to 
extenuate the fault of Mark; Paul was actuated by a holy 
severity and zeal, which led him to regard Mark’s desertion” 
as disqualifying him for missionary work. Barnabas per- 
haps saw in Mark the germs of that spirit which afterwards 
rendered him a distinguished preacher of the gospel; Paul 
felt that preaching the gospel would be accompanied with 
great labours and sufferings, and he judged that Mark had 
already proved: himself unequal for them. Barnabas was 
loath to reject a relative who might be disheartened, if re- 
pelled ; Paul was afraid lest, by accepting him, the interests 
of the mission would suffer. A benevolent spirit actuate 
the one; a just severity influenced the other. Probabl 
there were faults. on both sides, though we do not agr 
with Olshausen in conceiving that, wherever there is a con 
tention, this must necessarily be the case.! Paul, howev 
seems to have been most in the right: with Barnabas th 
1 Olshausen on the Gospels and the Acts, vol. iv. p. 423. 
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natural love of a relation may have caused him in a mea- 
sure to overlook the higher interests of the gospel; though 
| perhaps Paul’s severity was also carried to excess. Paulus 
_ severior Barnabas clementior : uterque in suo sense abundat. 
Et tamen dissensio habet aliquid humane Fragilitatis (Jerome). 
Ewald supposes that Paul’s confidence even in Barnabas 
| may before this have been somewhat shaken, and that this 
} Riisrnte about Mark was augmented by reason of a previous 
‘misunderstanding, The dispute between Peter and Paul 
had occurred shortly before this; and at that time Barnabas 
jhad been “carried away with their dissimulation” (Gal. ii. 
13); he also had been guilty of temporizing, and was at 
east indirectly censured by Paul; and perhaps, in con- 
Sequence, a degree of coolness may have arisen between 
them.* 
“Dore drroywpicbfvat adtods dm’ addXjkov— so that they 
separated from each other. Since they could not agree about 
: ark, they thought it better to part. And this separation was 
iI iki conducive to the progress of the gospel. Barnabas 
and Paul could now work with greater freedom. Barnabas 
would be delivered from a somewhat false position, in which 
the might, from the increasing importance of Paul, feel that 
iis own influence was diminishing; and Paul would, on the 
ther hand, feel more thoroughly independent. Besides, 
yimstead of one mission, now there were two: Barnabas and 
i fark labouring in one quarter, and Paul and Silas in 
‘Another; and thus double work would be performed. “The 
ne stream of missionary labour thus became divided into 
vo parts, and the more regions were in consequence supplied 
with the water of life” (Olshausen). But although Bar- 
Shabas and Paul separated, yet we are not to suppose that 



























" 


| 1 Ewald’s Geschichte des apostolischen Zeitalters, p: 443. Renan takes 

@ part of Barnabas, and accuses Paul of pride and ingratitude: ‘‘ but 

}exigencies of the work,” he observes, ‘‘imposed this on Paul; and 

t man of action has not once in his lifetime committed a great crime 

e heart ?”—Renan’s Saint Paul, p. 120. But there is nothing in 

bi 3 arrative to justify this opinion. Paul felt that his companions in 
nission must sacrifice themselves entirely. 
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they did so in anger. Paul, in his epistles, speaks of Bar- 
nabas with the greatest ies and affection (1 Cor. ix. 6; 
Gal. ii. 9). And he was afterwards not only fully tecon dill 
to Mark, but employed him as a companion in his labours. 
He recommends him to the favourable regard of the church 
of Colosse (Col. iv. 10); mentions him among the number 
of his fellow-labourers (Philem. 24) ; and in the last epistle 
which he wrote, directs Timothy to bring Mark with him, 
because he was profitable for the ministry (2 Tim. iv. 11). 
And doubtless also this dissension resulted in good to Mark 
himself: the severity of Paul would lead him to repentance 
and renewed activity ; whilst the mildness of Barnabas would 
preserve him from despondency, and strengthen the good 
which was in him (Lechler). There is no reason to doub 
- that this is the same Mark whose praise is now in all the 
churches as the author of the second Gospel, and who has 
thus so nobly made amends for the fault committed in his 
youth. | 
Tov te BapvaBav raparaBovta tov Mapxov—And Barna= 
bas took Mark, and sailed with him to Cyprus. Barnabas, in 
going to Cyprus, acted on the proposal of Paul, to revisit the) 
places where they had formerly preached the gospel. This) 
is the last mention of Barnabas in the Acts. Of his future) 
career we know nothing. ‘Tradition varies in its accounts. 
According to one tradition, he went to Milan, and was the 
first bishop of the church in that city. According to 
another, he preached the gospel in Rome and Alexandria 
and at length was put to death by the Jews in Cyprus. 
Ver. 40. IIainos 8& éineEdwevos Sirav—but Paul having 
chosen Silas. Silas was in every respect qualified to be th 
companion of Paul. He was one of the deputies sent fron 
Jerusalem to Antioch; he was highly esteemed by th 
apostles ; and he could from personal knowledge testify ti 
the agreement in doctrine between Paul and the original 
apostles, being himself present at the Council of Jerusalem 
This was also a proof of the high standing which Paul noy 
occupied in the Christian church, that a man of the positio 
of Silas should consent, as a saboeding te to accompany hit 
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on his missionary journeys. IIapadofels +h yapite tod 
_ Kupiov iro rév adeApdv—being recommended by the brethren 
to the grace of the Lord. Some (Calvin, Meyer, De Wette, 
_Lechler, Alford, Cook) suppose that there is here an inti- 
mation that the church of Antioch took part with Paul in the 
_ dispute : he departed with the prayers of the church, whereas 
_ Barnabas left without any expression of their sympathy. 
We may,” observes Calvin, “from the context collect that 
in ,this contest Paul’s conduct was most approved of by the 
church: for when Barnabas went away with his companion, 
_ there is no mention of the brethren, as if he had privately 
_ withdrawn himself, without taking leave of them; but Paul 
is recommended by the brethren to the grace of God: 
_whence it appears that the church rather took part with him 
than with Barnabas in this matter.” But too much is made 
of this statement. It was not the design of Luke to pursue — 
_ the history of Barnabas further, and therefore he had no 
occasion to state his departure more minutely than he has 
done. 
Ver. 41. Aimpyeto Sé tiv Supiav nal Kidixiav—And he 
went through Syria and Cilicia. It is to be observed that 
| both Barnabas and Paul go first to their native countries— 
| Barnabas to Cyprus, and Paul to Cilicia. The disciples in 
Syria and Cilicia seem to have been disturbed by the doc- 
_trines of the Judaizers: to them the apostolic decree was 
specially directed (Acts xv. 23); and hence Paul’s work 
| would be to quiet these disturbances, and to establish the 
Gentile Christians in their freedom from Jewish observ- 
ances. By these means he would confirm the churches 
(émictnpifov tas éxxdnoias); and as formerly, at Antioch, 
the reading of the decrees caused great joy among the 
brethren, the same would be the case in Syria and Cilicia. 
} Ch. xvi.1. Karjyrncer & eis AépBnv kal Avotpav—Then 
he came to Derbe and Lystra. In journeying from Cilicia to 
Lycaonia, Paul would have to cross the mountain range 
of Taurus by the well-known defile called the Cilician 
gates, “a rent or fissure in the mountain chain, extend- 
ing from north to south, through a distance of eighty 
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miles.”! Paul came first to Derbe, the city he visited last 
in his former journey, because he was now travelling in the 
opposite direction. 
Kat iSod pabnrns tis Hv exe dvopate Tiucbcos—And, behold, ; 
a certain disciple was there, named Timotheus. It is disputed — 
whether Timothy was a native of Derbe or Lystra. Wieseler 
and Olshausen fix on Derbe. They found this opinion on- 
Acts xx. 4, which they render: “ Of the Thessalonians, — 
Aristarchus, and Secundus, and Gaius; also Timotheus of 
Derbe; and of the Asiatics, Tychicus and Trophimus.” 
But this is an unnatural rendering of Tdios AepBaios Kal 
Ti00cos: the xai intervening shows that AepBaios refers 
not to Timothy, but to Gaius. On the other hand, in our 
passage, fv éxel, was there, refers most naturally to Lystra, 
the place last mentioned ; and when in the next verse mention 
is made of the cities where Timothy was favourably known, 
Lystra is named, and the neighbouring city of Iconium, 
whilst Derbe is omitted. Hence the more probable opinion 
is, that Lystra was the birth-place of Timothy. So Meyer, 
De Wette, Lechler, Baumgarten, Neander, Alford, and 
Wordsworth. Wieseler attempts to remove these objections, - 
by supposing that although Timpily: was a native of Derbe, 
he was at present residing in Lystra.? Timothy was already 
a disciple (ua?nrys tus), and, as we are elsewhere informed, 
a convert of Paul (1 Tim. i. 2); so that in all probability he 
was converted during the previous visit of Paul to Lystra. 
Lids yvvatxos "Iovdalas muorijs, watpos Sé “EAAnvos—The 
son of a Jewish woman who believed, but of a Greek father. 
Timothy was the offspring of a mixed marriage. His mother, 
whose name was Eunice (2 Tim. i. 5), was a Jewish Christian. 
His father was a Greek: as it is not said that he was also a 
believer, it is probable that he remained a heathen, or per- 
haps was by this time deceased. Such mixed marriages wer 
not uncommon at this time. Grotius asserts that whilst th 
law strictly prohibited Jews marrying Gentile women, it di 


1 For a description of this route, see Conybeare and Howson, vol. i. 
pp. 301-306. 


* Wieseler’s Chronologie, pp. 25, 26. 
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| not forbid a Jewess to marry a Gentile; and he appeals 
| to the case of Esther. But Josephus, on the other hand, 
| in mentioning the marriage of Drusilla to Felix, expressly 
says that Drusilla married Felix in contempt of the law 
| (Ant. xx. 7. 2). According to the notions of the strict 
: _ Jews, the children of such mixed marriages were regarded 
| as illegitimate (Ewald). Timothy, although the son of a 
) Jewess, was at this time uncircumcised: hence he would be 
j regarded by the Jews as a Gentile, or perhaps as an apostate 
| ftom Judaism, and not in any sense a proselyte. We are in- 
_ formed that he was religiously brought up by the pious care 
- of his mother, so that he had never been an idolater, but, 
_ like many devout Gentiles, had embraced the principles of 
Judaism, though not actually a proselyte; and under the 
_ preaching of Paul, he and his mother had become Christians. 
| Ver. 3. Todrov 70édncev 6 IIladdos avy aitad é&eAOciv— 
| Him Paul wished to go forth with him. Besides Timothy’s 
' personal qualifications and good report, the peculiarity of his 
| birth rendered him a suitable companion to the apostle: he 
| was related both to the Jews and to the Greeks. He was 
- now to Paul and Silas what Mark was on the former mis- 
_ sionary journey to Barnabas and Paul. 

| Kat raBov mepiérepev adrov, Sia Tods "Iovdalous, etc.— 
| And took and circumcised him, because of the Jews who were 
in these quarters. Paul circumcised Timothy, not, as Ewald 
"supposes, to remove the reproach of illegitimacy,! but to 
“remove the offence of the Jews against the gospel. The 
_ Jews here mentioned are the unbelieving Jews. They would 
regard Timothy not merely as an uncircumcised Gentile, but 
_ as an apostate from Judaism; and hence it would excite great 
offence if he, being uncircumcised, assisted Paul in preach- . 
ing the gospel: it would perhaps have completely closed the 
‘door of access to them. Baur objects that such conduct in 
Paul is inconceivable. “That the same Paul who opposed 
with all his might the circumcision of Titus out of regard to 
the Jews, should, not long afterwards, from the same regard 
the Jews, cause Timothy to be circumcised, belongs 
+ Ewald’s Geschichte des apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 445. 
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certainly to those things in the Acts of the Apostles which 
are incredible. It would be a denial of his principles.”? 
But the cases are not similar; there are at least three 
points of difference: 1. Titus was a pure Gentile; whereas 
Timothy was a Jew by the mother’s side. 2. It was the 
Jewish Christians who demanded the circumcision of Titus ; 
whereas it was for the sake of the unbelieving Jews that 
Paul circumcised Timothy. 3. A principle of doctrine was 
involved in the case of Titus,—namely, that circumcision 
was essential to salvation; whereas in the case of Timothy 
there was no question of doctrine, but merely a question of 
prudence. Paul here acted according to his principles of 
becoming in matters of indifference all things to all men, 
in order to promote the gospel of Christ; acting as a Jew 
among the Jews that he might gain the Jews, and as a 
Gentile among the Gentiles that he might gain the Gentiles 
(1 Cor. ix. 20-22); but certainly not in compliance with the 
doctrine of the Judaizers, that circumcision was necessary to 
salvation. It is easy to see how the want of circumcision in 
Timothy would have hindered the entrance of the gospel 
among the Jews, whilst his circumcision would promote that 
object. We thus recognise in the apostle a grand liberal 
spirit, which made all external .circumstances subservient to 
the advancement of the gospel; whilst in matters of principle 
he would not yield one iota. He acted on the principle 
which Luther promulgates when he says: “ Just as I myself 
in the present day, if I were to go among the Jews, and had 
to preach the gospel, but saw that they were weak, should 
be willing and ready to submit to circumcision, and to eat 
and abstain as they did. For in whatever respect I did hot 
adapt myself to them, I should shut the door against myself, 
and against the gospel that I preached.”? 

Ver. 4. ‘As 8€ Sveropevovto tas mores — And as they 
journeyed through the cities. Paul revisited Derbe, Lystra, 


1 Baur’s Apostel Paulus, vol. i. p. 147. 
* For discussions on this question, see Neander’s Planting, vol. ii. 


p. 119; Lekebusch’s Quellen der Apostelgeschichte, p. 273; Meyer's} 


Apostelgeschichte, p. 322; Biscoe on the Acts, pp. 566-577. 
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and Iconium: no mention is made of Pisidian Antioch; and 
it is improbable that he revisited it, as it was out of the 
route which he now took. From Iconium he would proceed 
by the direct road to Phrygia. 

Ver. 5. Ai pev obv éxkrAnolar éotepeodyvto TH TicTet — 
Therefore were the churches established in the faith, and in- 
creased in number daily. Otv—therefore ; in consequence 
of the decrees of the Council of Jerusalem, a great hindrance 
to the reception of the gospel by the Gentiles had been 
removed. The churches prospered both externally and in- 
ternally ; externally by the increase of their numbers, and 
internally by their establishment in the faith. Rarum inere- 
mentum, numero simul et gradu (Bengel). 

Ver. 6. AverOovres 5é tiv Ppuvyiav— And having gone 
_ through Phrygia. Phrygia is used in an ethnological rather 
_ than in a political sense; as there.was at this time no 
country, strictly speaking, so called. The name resembles 
the old names of certain districts of Germany, such as 
Westphalia, Swabia, Franconia, the Palatinate, etc., which 
_ have ceased to have any political import. There were two 
_ Phrygias: Phrygia Major, situated to the north of the 
_ Taurian range; and .Phrygia Minor, along the shores of the 
| Hellespont (Livy, xxxviii. 39; Strabo, xii. 8. 1). It is 
_ Phrygia Major that is here meant. This district cannot be 
| exactly defined: in the south it was separated from Pisidia 
| by the range of Taurus; on the west it was bounded by 
_ Caria, Mysia, and the other districts of proconsular Asia; on 
the north by Bithynia; and on the east by Galatia. Its prin- 
_ cipal cities, mentioned in the New Testament, are Colosse, 
_ Laodicea, and Hierapolis, situated in the south of the dis- 
- trict. According to Josephus, numerous Jews were settled 
| in Phrygia in the time of the Maccabees (Ané. xii. 3. 4). 
Phrygia at this time belonged to two provinces: its southern 
‘portion was attached to proconsular Asia, and its northern 
portion to Galatia. 

Tadarixny yopav—Galatian region. Galatia, or, as it is 
called, Gallo-Grecia, was at this time a Roman province, 
bounded on the north by Bithynia, on the east by Pontus and 


| 


. 
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Cappadocia, on the south by Pamphylia, and on the west by 
proconsular Asia. Besides Galatia proper, it included the 
districts of Lycaonia and the northern portion of Phrygia. 
It would, however, appear that the term Galatia in the Acts 
is not used politically to denote the Roman province, but 
ethnologically to denote the district inhabited by the Gala- 
tians, as it is in this chapter distinguished from Lycaonia 
and Phrygia.’ The Galatians were the descendants of Gauls 
who invaded Greece and Asia about B.c. 280, and after 
various adventures settled down in that part of Asia. They 
were reduced to a nominal dependence on the Romans by 
Cneius Manlius B.c. 189 (Livy, xxxviii. 12), but were ruled 
by their own princes, called at first tetrarchs, and afterwards 
kings. Their last king, Amyntas, was rewarded by Augustus 
for his desertion of Antony with a large extension of terri- 
tory. On his death (B.c. 26), Augustus converted his king- 
dom into a province (Strabo, xii. 5. 1). The language of 
the Galatians was at first Celtic, but they soon learned 
Greek, and hence were called Gallo-Grecians. Jerome tells 
us that even in his time a dialect was spoken at Ancyra, the 
capital of Galatia, similar to that spoken at Treves. May 
there not have been some relation between this and the 
dialect of the Lycaonians? (Acts xiv. 11.)? 

From the incidental manner in which it is here mentioned 
that Paul passed through Phrygia and Galatia, we would be 
led to suppose that it was merely a flying visit which he paid 
to these two districts; but we learn from the Epistle to the 
Galatians that this was not the case. Concerning his labours 
in Phrygia, indeed, we have no further account. It is im- 
probable that he then, as some suppose, preached the gospel 
in Colosse and Laodicea; as these cities lay too far to the 
south, and indeed it is doubtful if he ever visited them 
(Col. ii. 1). But it was at this time that the churches in 
Galatia were founded. What cities he visited, and how 


* De Wette’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 127; Meyer’s Brief an die Galater, 
pp. 2, 3. 

? Winer’s Worterbuch ; Lange’s apostolisches Zeitalter ; Smith’s Dic- 
tionary ; Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 
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‘ong he tarried, is not mentioned; yet we infer from the 
epistle that he remained in the district for a considerable 
time. He speaks of having preached to them the gospel 
at the first through infirmity of the flesh (8: doQévevay Tijs 
capes, Gal. iv. 13), probably some bodily affliction under 
which he then laboured. No country embraced the gospel 
so readily and cordially: Paul was received and welcomed 
by them as if he were an angel sent from heaven (Gal. iv. 
14,15). It is difficult to account for the omission by Luke 
of these important and successful evangelistic labours of 
Paul in Galatia. Meyer supposes that it was on account 
of the imperfection of the records which he employed; 
Olshausen and Lange think that he hastened to record the 
labours of the apostle in Europe; Baumgarten thinks that 
it was outside of his plan, which was to trace the develop- 
ment of Christianity from Jerusalem to Rome; Schnecken- 
burger, that it was because there were no Jews in these 
quarters; and Alford, because the narrator was not with 
the apostle during this part of his route. Whatever be the 
reason, the omission shows that the Acts contains only an 
imperfect account of the missionary labours of Paul. 
_ Kadvéevtes t7r6 rod ayiov TIvedparos—being prevented by. 
_ the Holy Ghost. From Galatia Paul intended to go south 
_ to proconsular Asia, but was prevented preaching there by 
the Holy Ghost. By the Holy Ghost we are not to under- 
_ stand “the spirit of prudence, which judged correctly of 
‘ circumstatices” (De Wette), or “the internal tact of the 
_ apostle, which he regarded as the voice of the Spirit” 
. (Zeller), but the objective Spirit of God. The Spirit spoke 
to him either through one of the prophets, or by an internal 
impression. The reason why he was prevented preaching in 
_ Asia cannot be referred to the absolute decrees of God 
(Calvin), but because he was now to pass over to Europe— 
to the very centre of heathenism. Afterwards Paul fully 
preached the gospel of Christ in Asia. 
"Ev th ’Acia—in Asia. By Asia, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, as already observed, we are to understand neither 
the continent of Asia nor the peninsula of Asia Minor, but 
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the proconsular province of Asia, including the districts of 
Lydia, Caria, and Mysia—the ancient kingdom of Pergamus’ 
(see note to Acts ii. 9). 

Ver. 7. ’EdOovres xata tHv Muciav—after they were come 
toward Mysia, i.e. to the borders of Mysia. Mysia was a 
district of proconsular Asia, lying along the shores of the 
Hellespont, adjoining to Bithynia (Strabo, xii. 4, 5). This is 
the only place where the word occurs in the New Testament. 
"Ereipafov eis tHv Bibvviav TropevOfivar—they attempted to 
go into Bithynia. Bithynia was a Roman province adjoining 

roconsular Asia, and situated along the south-western shores 
of the Black Sea (Strabo, xii. 4. 1). It was left as a legacy 
to the Romans by its last king, Nicomedes 111., B.c. 73 
(EKutrop. vi. 6). In the reign of Augustus, Bithynia and 
Pontus constituted one province (Dio, liii. 12); but under 
Nero, Pontus was converted into a separate province. It 
was over Bithynia that Pliny was governor, when he wrote 
his remarkable letter concerning the purity and constancy of 
the Christians to the Emperor Trajan. At that time, as 
Pliny states, many of all ages, and of every rank, had 
embraced the gospel, and the temples were almost forsaken 
(Plin. x. 96,97). Nicomedia, the residence of the emperors 
of the East before the building of Constantinople, and Nicza 
and Chalcedon, celebrated for their ecclesiastical councils, 
were cities in Bithynia. Kat ov« elacev adtods To IIvedpa 
"Incob—and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not. This 
remarkable expression, “the Spirit of Jesus,” which does not 
elsewhere occur in Scripture, is the unquestionable reading 
of the text. 

Ver. 8. [Taped Oovres 8& tv Muciav—and having passed by 
Mysia. “ Passed by,” not in the sense of avoiding it, for 
Paul could not get to Troas without traversing Mysia; but 
in the sense of hastily passing through it. They did not 


as ie 


preach the gospel there, because they had been prevented by — 


the Holy Ghost from preaching the word in Asia. Karé- 
Bnoav—they came down, descended to the coast. 


* Perhaps here the term is employed in a still more limited sense, and 
is restricted to Lydian Asia, as it is distinguished from Mysia. 
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Eis Tpwdda—to Troas. Troas, or, according to its full 
name, Alexandria Troas, was a seaport on the Hellespont, 
between the promontories of Lectum and Sigeum, about four 
miles distant from the site of ancient Troy. It was situated 
in the Mysian district of proconsular Asia, and was, as we 
find in the Acts, a frequent point of embarkation to Greece 
from proconsular Asia (Acts xx. 5). It was built by Anti- 
gonus, one of the successors of Alexander, and called by him 
Antigoneia Troas; but this name was afterwards changed 
by Lysimachus into Alexandria Troas, in honour of Alexander 
the Great (Strabo, xiii. 1.26). Under the Romans it became 
one of the most important cities of proconsular Asia: it 
received from Augustus the privilege of being a Roman 
colony (Plin. v. 80). According to Suetonius, Julius Cesar 
once contemplated to transfer to it the capital of the empire 
(Julius Cees. Ixxix.): and Constantine had still more serious 
thoughts of doing so; for before he ultimately fixed on the 


_ site of Constantinople, he commenced to build at Alexandria 





Troas (Gibbon, ch. xvii.): the name which it still bears 
among the Turks is Eski-Stamboul, or Old Constantinople. 


‘Troas is now in ruins; but these are extensive and magni- 


ficent, proving the importance that it once possessed. “The 
ground in every direction,” observes Fellows, “ within the 
walls, was strewn with carvings, mouldings, and pedestals 
in marble, some of which had inscriptions, generally in the 
Greek language.” The harbour is still traceable, though 
now shut out from the sea by a narrow strip of land.’ 


1 The full name on the coins is Col. Alexandria Augusta Troas. See 
Eckhel, Doctrina numorum veterum, vol. ii. p. 481. 
2 Fellows’ Asia Minor, pp. 59-75. 


SECTION IX. 
PAUL AT PHILIPPI.—Acts xvr. 9-40. 


9 And a vision appeared to Paul in the night: There stood a certain 
Macedonian, beseeching him, and saying, Come over into Macedonia, 
and help us. 10 And after he had seen the vision, immediately we 
sought to go into Macedonia, concluding that the Lord had called us to 
preach the gospel tothem. 11 Then, having sailed from Troas, we came 
by a straight course to Samothracia, and the next day to Neapolis; 
12 And thence to Philippi, which is the first city of the district of 
Macedonia, and a colony: and we were in that city abiding certain days. 
138 And on the Sabbath-day we went out of the gate to a river, where 
a place of prayer was wont to be; and we sat down, and spoke to the 
women who were assembled. 14 And a certain woman named Lydia, 
a seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira, who worshipped God, heard 
us: whose heart the Lord opened, to attend to the things spoken by 
Paul. 15 And when she was baptized, and her house, she besought us, 
saying, If ye have judged me to be a believer in the Lord, come into 
my house, and abide. And she constrained us. 

' 16 And it came to pass, as we were going to the place of prayer, a 
certain female slave having a Pythonic spirit met us, who brought her 
masters much gain by soothsaying: 17 The same, following Paul and 
us, cried, saying, These men are the servants of the most high God, who 
announce to you the way of salvation. 18 And this she did many days. 
But Paul, being grieved, turned and said to the spirit, I command thee, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, to come out of her. And he came out the . 
same hour. 19 And when her masters saw that the hope of their gains 
was gone, they seized on Paul and Silas, and drew them to the market- 
place to the rulers, 20 And brought them to the pretors, saying, 
These men, being Jews, create disturbance in our city, 21 And teach 
customs which are not lawful for us to receive, nor to practise, being 
Romans. 22 And the multitude rose up together against them: and the 
pretors having rent off their clothes, commanded to beat them with 
rods. 23 And when they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast 
them into prison, having charged the jailor to keep them safely: 
24 Who, having received such a charge, thrust them into the inner 
prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks. 25 And at midnight 
Paul and Silas praying, sang praises unto God: and the prisoners heard 
110 
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them. 26 And suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that the 
foundations of the prison were shaken: and immediately all the doors 
were opened, and the bands of all were loosened. 27 And the jailor 
awaking from sleep, and seeing the doors of tke prison open, drew his 
sword, and would have killed himself, thinking that the prisoners had 
fled. 28 But Paul cried with a loud voice, Do thyself no harm: for we 
are all’ here. 29 Then he called for lights, and sprang in, and came 
trembling, and fell down before Paul and Silas, 80 And brought them 
- out, and said, Sirs, what must I do to be saved? 381 And they said, 
Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house. 
_ 82 And they spake to him the word of the Lord, with all who were in 
_ his house. 33 And he took them at that hour of the night, and washed 
_ their stripes ; and was baptized, he and all his, immediately. 34 And 
when he had brought them into the house, he set meat before them, and 
rejoiced, that he with all his house had believed on God. 
85 But when it was day, the preetors sent the lictors, saying, Release 
_ thesemen. 36 And the jailor told these words to Paul, The preetors 
_ have sent that ye may be released: now therefore depart, and go in 
» peace. 37 But Paul said to them, They have beaten us openly uncon- 
_ demned, men who are Romans, and have cast us into prison: and now 
_ do they thrust us out secretly? Nay verily ; but let them come them- 
| selves and fetch us out. 38 And the lictors told these words to the 
_ pretors: and they were afraid, when they heard that they were Romans. 
39 And they came and besought them, and brought them out, and 
desired them to depart from the city. 40 And having come out of 
_ prison, they went into the house of Lydia: and haying seen the brethren, 
_ they exhorted them, and departed. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


_ Ver. 13. IIdXews is the reading of E, G, H; whereas A, B, 
©, D, & read wdAqs, the reading adopted by Lachmann and 
 Tischendorf. Ver. 16. [Id@wvos (tewtus receptus) is found 
in D, E, G, H; whereas A, B, ©, & read wv@wva, the 
_ reading adopted by almost all recent critics. Ver. 17. 
“piv after xatayyéXovow is adopted by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf, according to B, D, E, 8; iv is the reading 
‘of A, C, G, H, and is preferred by Meyer and Alford. 
Ver. 31. Xpicrév, found in C, D, E, G, H, is wanting in 
A, B, 8, and is rejected by Tischendorf, Lachmann, and 
Meyer. Ver. 32. Kai wdaou occurs in E, G, H; whereas 


: ow maou is the reading of A, B, C, D, x, and is adopted by 


— 
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all recent critics. Ver. 40. IIpds is decidedly to be pre- 
ferred to eis, which is found in no uncial Ms. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 9. Kai épapa Sia vuxtds 76 Tlatd@ of0n—And a 
vision appeared to Paul in the night. ‘The expression does 
not necessarily suppose that the revelation was imparted to 
Paul in a dream (Heinrichs, Kuinel, Zeller); for if so, it 
would have been more definitely stated (Matt. ii. 22). "Avip 
Makedov tis Hv ést@s—there was standing a certain Mace- 
donian. Paul recognised his country from the words of the 
vision. Grotius arbitrarily supposes that it was the guardian 
angel of Macedonia who now appeared. Perhaps it might 
be the form of the Philippian jailor, as tis implies a certain 
definiteness." We are not to suppose anything real, but 
merely a representation to the mind. ’Avjp Maxedav, the 
well-known expression of Demosthenes referring to Philip. 
“The Macedonian spirit once, as a proud conqueror, crossed 
the Hellespont, and filled Asia with his glory; but now he 
stands as a suppliant before a man who has no other weapon 
than the sword of the Spirit” (Lange).? 

AaBas eis Maxedoviav—having passed over to Macedonia. 
This most celebrated country lay to the north of Greece. 
Its boundaries varied at different periods. Under Philip and 
his more distinguished son it reached the climax of its glory. 
Macedonia was conquered by the Romans B.c. 167, when 
Perseus, the last of its kings, was defeated by Paulus 
Aimilius. It was then converted into a Roman province, 
and divided into four parts, each district having a capital of 
its own. Capita regionum, ubi concilia fierent, prime regionis — 
Amphipolin, secunde Thessalonicen, tertie Pelliam, quarte 
Pelagoniam fecit (Liv. xlv. 29).? Thessalonica was the 


1 Just as the high priest Jaddua is said to have been seen by Alex- 
ander in a vision, inviting him to come over to Asia (Joseph. Ant. xi. 8. 5). 

2 Lange’s das apostolische Zeitalter, p. 202. 

* Akerman, in his Numismatic Illustrations, gives examples of coins 
of each of these four divisions, pp. 48, 44. 
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general capital of the whole province, and the residence of 
the Roman governor. Macedonia had numerous flourishing 
cities: of these, Philippi, Thessalonica, Amphipolis, Apollonia, 
and Berea, are mentioned in the Acts." It now constitutes 
part of Turkey; and notwithstanding the oppression of the | 
Turks, Christianity, though in a poor condition, exists to this 
day. 
_ Ver. 10. “ESnrnoapev—twe sought. After the vision, Paul 
and his companions immediately sought to go to Macedonia, 
“namely, by inquiry after a ship to cross the Adgean Sea. 
‘It i is observable that the first person is here introduced for 
‘the first time, the author thus intimating his presence. From 
this, it appears that Luke joined Paul’s company at Troas. 
 Wieseler fancifully supposes that he did so as a physician, on 
“account of the state of Paul’s health. With regard to the 
‘reasons why Luke never mentions his own name throughout 
‘the whole history, Meyer supposes that it was because it 
“was well known to Theophilus ;? whereas Olshausen, with 
‘more probability, suggests a feeling of modesty. Though 
‘Paul mentions him in honourable terms in his epistles, yet 
he himself omits any relation of what he did in the cause 
of Christianity. With regard to the other suppositions, as 
to the authorship of those portions of the Acts where the 
author includes himself—that they were written by Timothy 
(Schleiermacher, Mayerhoff, Ulrich, Bleek, De Wette) or by 
Silas (Schwanbeck)—see introductory chapter. 

— SvupPiBalovres ort mpockéxrAntar Huds 0 Kupios edvayyeri- 
eacba abtovs—concluding that the Lord had called us to 
preach the gospel to them. Paul and his companions had 
been prevented by the Spirit preaching the gospel in pro- 
‘consular Asia and Bithynia: they had now arrived at 'Troas, 
xthe /Ngean Sea, directly opposite to Macedonia; and now 
a vision appears to Paul, callmg him to come over to Mace- 
}donia and help them: hence they rightly conclude that the 
sall proceeded from Christ Himself. 


S 


1 The Roman province of Macedonia comprised Macedonia proper, 
pirus, Thessaly, and part of Illyricum. 
2 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 325. 
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Ver. 11. EiOudpopjoapev—we came by a straight course: 
a nautical expression, referring to the favourable nature of 
the voyage—“ we sailed before the wind.” Two days were 
occupied in sailing from Troas to Neapolis; whereas five 
days were consumed in sailing in a contrary direction from” 
Neapolis to Troas (Acts xx. 6). . 

SapoOpaxnv. Samothracia, a small island, eight miles 
long, and six broad, in the Augean Sea, was so called because - 
it lay off the coast of Thrace, and to distinguish it from the 
island of Samos, off the coast of Ionia (Acts xx. 15). i” 
ancient times it was celebrated for its religious mysteries— 
a mixture of Grecian and Oriental mythology (Strabo, x 
3. 20, 21). Its modern name is Samotraki. 

Eis Nearodw. Neapolis was a seaport on the Gulf of. 
Strymon (Strabo, Fragm. 32), opposite the island of Thasos, | 
about ten miles from Philippi. At this period it was a town 
of Thrace, Philippi being the frontier town of Macedonia 
(Pliny, iv. 18). In the time of Vespasian, Neapolis, along 
with the whole country of Thrace, was united to the Macedo- 
nian province (Suetonius, Vesp. 8). It is now known by the) 
-name of Cavallo, a small seaport belonging to the Turkish) 
province of Macedonia. A few ruins and inscriptions serve) 
to point out the site. It must ever be illustrious as the first] 
place in Europe visited by Paul, the greatest missionary of 
the Christian faith. | 

Ver. 12. Eis idémaovs—to Philippi. Philippi was 
situated about ten miles from the sea, with which it com 
municated by its port Neapolis. Its original name was 
Crenides, or the Fountains, so called from its numerous 
springs: afterwards it was known by the name of Datum.’ 
Datum was a Thracian town, but was conquered by Philip| 
who rebuilt and fortified it, giving it the name of Philipp) 















1 The identity of the modern Cavallo with the ancient Neapolis hal 
been proved by Dr. Hackett, who visited it and Philippi in Decembe 
1858. See also Clark’s Travels, ch. xii. and xiii. 

 “ Philippi,” observes Strabo, ‘was formerly called Crenides : 
was a small settlement, but increased after the defeat of Brutus ar 
Cassius” (Strabo, Fragm, 41, 48). 
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after himself (B.c. 358). In the neighbourhood were gold 
mines, which Philip worked to such advantage that he is said 
to have acquired the supremacy of Greece by the treasures 
_which he thus obtained. Philippi is celebrated in history 
_as the battle-field where the Roman republic received its 
_death-blow, when Brutus and Cassius were totally over- 
thrown by Augustus and Antony. But to Christians it is 
_ still more interesting, as the city where Paul first preached 
the gospel in Europe, and to the church of which he wrote 
his epistle. Its site is now occupied by an insignificant 
village called Filiba. The ruins are extensive, though the 
only remains of importance are two gateways, supposed to 
_ belong to the age of Claudius. 
| “Hrs éotly mpétn tis pepidos ths Maxedovias modus— 
| which is the first city of the district of Macedonia. Mepis, a 
| part or district. Some suppose that the reference is to the 
division of Macedonia into four parts, made two hundred 
| years before this by Paulus Aimilius; but this division was 
in all probability temporary. It may refer to the district or 
“country of Macedonia, as distinguished from the province, 
which included also Epirus and Thessaly. Several meanings 
have been given to this description of Philippi. 1. Some 
suppose that zparn trons signifies the capital, the chief city, 
—a translation of which the words easily admit, but which 
does not accord with history. Ewald thinks that Philippi 
was the capital of the whole province, and the residence 
of the Roman proconsul; but these distinctions belonged to 
‘Thessalonica. Others suppose that it was the capital of that 
| part of Macedonia, Macedonia Prima, where Paul then was ; 
‘but we learn from Livy that this was Amphipolis. It is, 
however, maintained that Amphipolis had by this time 
} decayed, and that Philippi, by reason of its increasing im- 
| portance, was now esteemed the chief city of Macedonia 
Prima. This assertion, however, is not confirmed by history ; 
nd besides, the division of Macedonia into four parts had pro- 
ably long before this ceased. 2. Other interpreters suppose 
lat the true reading is not mpwrTn Ths, but rpwrns (Pierce, 
oddridge), a city of the first part of Macedonia; but this is 
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a critical emendation unsupported by the authority of mss., 
and is therefore to be rejected. 3. Others (Kuinel, Hug, 
Stier, Humpliry) take wpoérn vrodus in the sense of a chief 
town—a town dignified by the title zpary; and for this they — 
appeal to inscriptions on coins in which certain Greek cities, 
although not capitals, are styled porn. This title is found 
on the coins of Pergamus and Smyrna, cities of proconsular 
Asia, as well as of Ephesus, the capital of the province, 
But there is no proof from coins that this title was con- 
ferred on Philippi; and, so far as has yet been discovered, 
it is restricted to the cities of proconsular Asia. 4. Others 
(Grotius, Baumgarten, Meyer, Lange) combine rparn modus 
with xodkwvia—the first colonial city of the district: either 
in point of importance the most distinguished (Meyer), or 
of geographical situation the first at which Paul arrived 7 
(Grotius). But it is more natural to consider xoAX@via as an | 
independent predicate. 5. Others (Bengel, Olshausen, De® 
Wette, Winer, Lechler, Wieseler, Davidson, Alford, Cony-7 
beare and Howson) render it, the first city of the district) 
of Macedonia—that is, of Macedonia proper, at which Paul} 
arrived. The expression pwrn mods is thus understood in? 
a topographical sense. This appears to be the correct mean=) 
ing, especially as it has been rendered probable that Neapolis} 
was not only the mere port of Philippi (Olshausen), but at} 
that time a town of Thrace, and not of Macedonia. The) 
objection to this rendering is, that the verb éor, is, denotes) 
a permanent distinction; whereas, had Luke meant to de-§ 
note the first city at which they arrived, he would have used 
jv, was. But this is hypercriticism: Luke might well say, > 
“which is the first city of Macedonia,” nee the first city) 
to which they came. | 
Kodovia —a colony. Augustus bestowed upon Philippi 
the privilege of a colony, with the Jus Italicum (Plin. iv. 185 
Dio Cass. li. 4). Its full name on its coins is, Coloniag. 
Augusta Julia Philippensis... The Roman colonies are not} 
to be understood as similar to our colonies. They were 


1 According to Akerman, there are colonial coins of Philippi from the 
reign of Augustus to that of Caracalla. He gives an example of a coil 
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| rather an extension of Rome itself. The colonists were not 
only governed by Roman laws, but they had their rulers— 
their senate and magistrates—similar to those which Rome 
possessed, and were recognised as the full citizens of the 
empire, with the right of voting at Rome. Only the de- 
scendants of, the colonists, and not the, original inhabitants 
of the city, had the privilege of Roman citizens. The 
privileges of these colonial cities varied. Some had to pay 
a tax for the land, as being provincial ground; others re- 
ceived the additional privilege of Jus Jtalicum, by which 
they were freed from such taxation. Ager Italicus immunis 
est: ager provincialis vectigalis est. Philippi was one of 
those ‘colonies which enjoyed the Jus Jéalicum (Dion Cassius, 
ei. 4). 1 

‘Ver. 18. Ilapa rorayiv—by a river. This river was not 
the Strymon (De Wette, Neander), which was nearly a day’s 

_journey from Philippi, and between which and the town was 
the plain where the celebrated battle was fought; but pro- 
'_bably the Gangas, or Gangites, a small rivulet which flows 
close by Philippi, generally dry in summer, but swollen in 
winter (Hackett). O85 évoulfero mpocevyy) elvar—where a 
place of prayer (proseucha) was wont to be. The proseuche 
' were places of prayer, which the Jews had.in cities where, 
either on account of the smallness of their numbers, or the 
prohibition of the magistrates, they had no synagogues. 
Sometimes they were buildings, and at other times they were 
"open places, such as groves, gardens, etc. Sometimes they 
"were within the walls of cities, but in general without the 
ates. Here it would seem from the word évowi{ero that the 
proseucha at Philippi was an open place. The Jews gene- 
‘rally had these places of prayer by the sea-side, or near 
‘Yivers, for the sake of purification. Thus Josephus states 
one of the terms of the decree of the city of Halicarnassus 


Claudius, which is contemporary with the visit of Paul to Philippi. 
pee Eckhel’s Doctrina numorum veterum, vol. ii. pp. 75, 76. 

_ + For further information, see Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, pp. 
O1 and 344, and works on Roman antiquities; also Biscoe on the 
Acts, pp. 120-122 ; and Alford’s New Testament, vol. ii. p. 162. 
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in favour of the Jews to be, “that they may make their 
proseuche at the sea-side, according to the customs of their 
forefathers” (Ant. xiv. 10. 23). And Tertullian mentions, 
among other Jewish rites and customs, orationes littorales, 
i.e. prayers offered up on the shores (adv. Nationes, i. 13).* 
It would appear that there was no synagogue at Philippi. 
The number of Jews seems to have been small, as it was not 
a mercantile, but a military town. We do not read of oppo- 
sition from the Jews, as in other places; and the proseucha 
by the river-side was frequented only by women. Tavs 
cuvenOovaats yuvaréiv—to the women assembled. Calvin sup- 
poses that the reason why there were only women, was be- | 
cause they were more susceptible of religion than the men. 
Schrader thinks that the Jews had been banished. These 
are mere arbitrary suppositions. Most probably these women 
were chiefly Jewish proselytes, as we learn elsewhere that 
Judaism was embraced by many women among the Greeks. 
Lydia, here mentioned, was a proselyte. 

Ver. 14. Avdia—Lydia. Lydia was a common female 
name among the Greeks and Romans; and therefore it is 
improbable that she was so called merely because she was 
a Lydian by birth (Grotius). ILoppupdrwdis—a seller of 
purple: either of the colouring matter, or what is more 
likely, of the fabric already dyed. IIo\ews Ovateipwv—of 
the city of Thyatira. Thyatira was a city of the Lydian 
district of proconsular Asia. It is one of the seven churches — 
mentioned in thé Apocalypse. We are informed that it was 
a Macedonian colony (Strabo, xiii. 4. 4); but what is a still 
more remarkable coincidence, we learn from authentic records — 
that the district of Lydia, and the city of Thyatira in par- 
ticular, was famous for its purple dyes. Thus Claudian : non 
sic decus ardet erburnum Lydia Sidonia quod famina tinuerit 
ostro (Rapt. Proserp. i. 270). See also Homer’s Jiiad, iv. 
141, 142. And among the ruins of Thyatira an inscription 
has been found relating to the pe of dyers (oi Badeis).? 


1 Lardner’s Works, vol. i. pp. 61, 62. 


2 It is said that the art of dyeing i is still practised in the modern town 
called Akhissar (Cook on the Acts, p. 195). 
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— SeBouévn tov Ocov—who worshipped God; a proselyte to 
_ Judaism—a convert from heathenism. 

Ver. 15. Kal 6 otxos abris—and her house. It has been 
_ disputed whether this phrase includes the children of Lydia, 
and can be adduced as an argument in favour of infant 
baptism. Meyer, De Wette, Neander, and Olshausen deny 
that infants are here included; Bengel, Wordsworth, and 
_ Alford take the opposite view of the subject. Evidently the 
_ passage in itself cannot be adduced as a proof either for or 
_ against infant baptism: there is in it no indication whether 
_ there were or were not children in the household of Lydia. 
The argument rests not on any solitary passage, but on the 
number of instances in which it is said that households were 
baptized. Quis credat, in tot familiis nullum fuisse infantem ? 
_ (Bengel.) The subject, however, belongs to dogmatical, and 
' not to exegetical theology. Ei xexpixaté ye mictHv TO Kuplo 
 eivar—if ye have judged me to be a believer in the Lord: not 
| faithful to the Lord, for that judgment would have been 
' precipitate ; but a believer in the Lord. ‘The perfect here 
is entirely correct, and is not to be taken for the present 
-(Kuineel) ; because Paul, by administering the sacrament of 
_ baptism, had already pronounced the judgment that she was 
a believer in the Lord. 

Ver. 16. ’Eryévero 5¢— But it came to pass: not on 
the same day (Kuinel), but evidently some time after. 
Paul and his companions continued for several Sabbaths to 
‘frequent the proseucha by the river-side, and to discourse 
_ there to the women assembled. IIvedya rv@wva—a Pythonic 
"spirit. Python was the serpent that guarded Delphi, which 
was slain by Apollo; and hence that god was called Pythius. 
In the temple of Apollo the organ of the oracle was always 
a woman, said to be inspired by the god. The heathen 
inhabitants of Philippi accordingly regarded this woman as 
inspired by Apollo; and Luke here uses the term in accom- 
modation to their views. In later times a Pythonic spirit 
was regarded as the same as a ventriloquist (éyyaorpipv0or ; 
Plutarch, de oracul. defectu, p. 414). Hence some suppose 
1 Augustine calls this female slave ventriloqua faemina (de Civ. Dei, ii. 23). 
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that this female slave possessed the gift of ventriloquism, but 
lost it through alarm at the sudden address of Paul. The 
manner, however, in which Luke relates the history, plainly 
implies that she was one of those who in early Christian 
times were possessed with a devil: in other words, that she 
was a demoniac, and not an impostor. Paul addresses the 
evil spirit, and commands him to come out of her; and we 
are informed that he came out of her the same hour. We 
are not, however, to suppose that Paul adopted the super- 
stitious notions of the heathen, that this woman was inspired 
by Apollo. He himself asserts that an idol is nothing in the 
world (1 Cor. viii. 4). To him the individual deity Apollo 
was a nonentity—a mere phantom of the imagination. Apollo 
did not actuate this slave, but some evil spirit did. ~Accord- 
ing to the views of the heathen, she had a Pythonic spirit ; 
according to the views of Paul, she was a demoniac, similar 
to those who are so frequently mentioned in the Gospels. 
We reserve the discussion of demoniacal possession until we — 
come to consider Acts xix. 13-16. Tots xuplois abtiis—to 
her masters. It would appear from this that she was the 
property of several masters. She was a valuable possession 
to them, because her soothsaying, which was supposed to 
emanate from Apollo, was a source of great gain; just as 
fortune-telling is, when men are credulous and superstitious. 

Ver. 17. Odro1 of dvOpwrrot Soddov TOD Ocod, etc.—These 
men are the servants of the most high God. It is unnecessary 
to suppose that she merely uttered what she had heard spoken 
by others; but the case is similar to the testimonies of evil 
spirits in favour of Christ recorded in the Gospels, however — 
such testimonies are to be explained (Matt. viii. 29; Mark 
iii. 11; Luke viii. 28). Either the evil spirits were con- 
strained, against their will, to bear this testimony to Christ 
and His disciples, or they wished to make it appear that they 
were confederate with them. Certainly not, as Walch sup- 
poses, “ the damsel so called after Paul, in order to obtain 
money from him.” 

Ver. 18. Avarrovnbels—being grieved. The word involves 
the idea both of grief and indignation : grief for the unfor- 
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tunate condition of the slave; indignation at the evil spirit 
by whom she was possessed. T@ mvedmate ciev—said to the 
spirit: thus distinguishing the evil spirit from the woman. 
_ Neither Christ nor His apostles would receive testimony 
_ from devils. "Ev dvouars ’Incod Xpiotod, é€edOeiv am’ adtis 
_ —In the name of Jesus Christ, come out of her. Christ per- 
_ formed miracles in His own name; the apostles did so in 
_ the name of Christ. The one was the Son; the others were 
_ the servants of the household. “In my name shall they 
cast out devils” (Mark xvi. 17). 

Ver. 19. "EmitaBopevor tov ILadnov nal Sidav—seizing on 
Paul and Silas, as being the principal persons. Timothy 
and Luke were left unmolested. Eis tiv ayopav—to the 
market:place: the chief place of concourse, where the courts 
of justice were held. ’Eml rods dpyovtras—to the rulers: a 
generic term, the same as the otparnyo/ in the next verse. 

_ Ver. 20. Tots orparnyois —to the pretors. The usual 
name of the two chief magistrates of a Roman colony was 
' duumviri, answering to the consuls of Rome. They, how- 
_ ever, took a pride in calling themselves by the Roman title, 
| pretores, as being a more honourable appellation. Thus 
_ Cicero, speaking of the magistrates of Capua, says: Cum 
in ceteris coloniis. Duumviri appellentur, hi se Pretores ap- 
| pellari volebant (De Leg. Agr. c. 34).1 And no doubt the 
_ example set by Capua was followed by other colonial cities. 
| Xtparnyoi, then, is an appropriate term-to denote the magis- 
' trates of Philippi, a Roman colony, being the Greek equi- 
_ valent for the Latin pretores. Wetstein informs us that 
" even in the present day (1754) the inhabitants of Messina 
' call the prefect of their city Stradigo.” “Iovdaios imdpyovtes 
_ —being Jews ; used in a contemptuous manner, to excite the 
_ pretors and the multitude against the disciples. The Jews 
_ were despised and hated by the Gentiles, and were ‘at this 
' time in special disgrace, as they had lately been banished 
from Rome by Claudius. The magistrates would be espe- 
cially enraged if they found that Jews were propagating 


1 Biscoe on the Acts, p. 817. 
* Lewin’s St. Paul, vol. i. p, 246. 
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their noxious opinions among the citizens. The distinction 
between Christians and Jews does not appear to have been 
recognised at Philippi. 

Ver. 21. Kal xatayédXovow &n—and teach customs which 
are not lawful for us to receive or practise, being Romans. As 
Calvin strikingly remarks: “The accusation was craftily 
composed: on the one hand, ‘they boast of the name of 
Romans, than which no name was more honourable; on the 
other hand, they excite hatred against the apostles, and bring 
them into contempt by calling them Jews, which name was 
at that time infamous: for, as regards religion, the Romans 
had less affinity to the Jews than to any other nation.” It 
is not clear how far the teaching:of strange religious customs 
was then punishable by the Roman law. The Romans 
granted absolute toleration to the nations whom they con- 
quered to follow their own religious customs: they took the 
gods of these countries under their protection. But, on the 
other hand, there were laws which forbade the introduction 
of strange deities among the Romans themselves (Liv. xxxix. 
16).. For example, the Jews were allowed the unrestricted 
observance of their own religion, but it was contrary to the 
strict Roman law to propagate their opinions among the 
Romans: they might make proselytes of other nations, but 
not of the Romans: hence the force of the words ‘Papaioss 
ovow. “Judaism,” observes Neander, “was a religio licita 
for the Jews. Nevertheless they were not allowed to pro- 
pagate their religion among the Roman pagans, who were 
expressly forbidden under heavy penalties to undergo cir- 
cumcision.”* These laws were perhaps not generally acted 
upon, but they might at any time be put into execution. 
And on the ground of these laws, Christianity was afterwards 
systematically persecuted by the Roman government: it was 
regarded as a religio illicita, especially as it was the religion 
of no particular country. 

Ver. 22. Kal cuverréctn 6 dynos Kat’ avtav— And the 
multitude rose up together against them. The multitude made 
common cause with the masters of the female slave against 

1 Neander’s Church History, vol. i. p. 123, Bohn’s edition. 
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the Christians: there was a popular tumult; and the preetors, 
terrified thereby, without examining into the case, hastily 
commanded Paul and Silas to be beaten, in order to appease 
the clamours of the people. ITIepipn£avres aitav Ta iwdatia 

—having rent off their clothes. Not that the pretors rent 
their own clothes from indignation, as Erasmus strangely 

imagines; or that they rent off the clothes of Paul and Silas 

with their own hands, as Bengel thinks; but that they com- 
manded the lictors to do so. When persons were ordered to 
be scourged, the clothes were violently pulled off by the 
executioners: lacere vestem (Liv., Tac.). ’ExéXevov paBdifew 

—they commanded to beat them with rods. In 2 Cor. xi. 25 

Paul says, “Thrice was I beaten with rods:” this was one 

of the instances; the other two are not recorded. “PaSdifew 

—to beat with a rod:” the mode in which scourging was 

administered by the Romans. 

Ver. 24. Eis tiv éowtépay puraxnv—into the inner prison. 

The jailor having received the order to keep them safely, 
_ adopted a double precaution: he thrust them into the inner 
prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks. The stocks 
_ (Evdov, Latin nervus) was an instrument not only of deten- 
_ tion, but of torture. It consisted of a wooden block, furnished 
_ with holes, into which the legs of the prisoner were put, and 
which could be stretched from each other. Potter, in his 
Roman Antiquities, tells us that not unfrequently they dis- 
located the joints. Eusebius informs us that Origen, in 
his old age, was put to this torture: “For many days he 
was extended and stretched to the distance of four holes on 
the rack” (Hist. Eccl. vi. 39). 

It is to be observed that here, for the first time, mention 
is made of a persecution of the Christians caused by the 
_ Roman authority. In other places, as at Jerusalem, Pisidian 
_ Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, either the Jews were the sole 
-persecutors, or else the multitude was stirred up by them: 
there was no interference on the part of the Roman govern- 
ment. But here the Jews do not seem to have been con- 
cerned at all; on the contrary, the Christians are punished 
on the mistaken notion that they were propagating Jewish 


| 
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opinions. The charge brought against them was, that they 
were disturbers of the peace. The mob was excited against 
them, and the magistrates yielded to their clamours. And 
this was a prelude to those frequent persecutions to which, 
during the first three centuries, the Roman government 
subjected the Christians. 

Ver. 25. [Ipocevydpevor tuvovv tov Ocov—Praying, they 
sang hymns to God: not, as in our version, “prayed, and 
sang praises to God.” ‘Their singing of hymns was their 
prayer: probably the Psalms of David, many of which were 
appropriate to their situation. N¢hil crus sentit in nervo, 
guum animus in celo. est (Tertullian): “The limb feels 
nothing in the stocks, when the mind is in heaven.” 

Ver. 26. "Advw 5é cetopods éyévero péyas—And suddenly 
there was a great earthquake. There is no doubt that this is 
represented by the historian as a miraculous interposition. 
Whilst Paul and Silas are singing praises to God, an earth- 
quake shakes the prison, all the doors are thrown open, and 
the chains of all the prisoners are loosened. Natural ex- 
planations are inadmissible. ‘The objections which Baur 
and Zeller advance, arise solely from the supposed incredi- 
bility of the miracle, and therefore can have no weight with 
those who believe in the reality of miraculous interven- 
tion. Zeller observes: “The entire miracle is superfluous, 
as the deliverance of the two prisoners was effected not by 
the miracle, but by the order of the duumviri.”* But it is 
not our province to judge of the use or uselessness of par- 
ticular miracles: and besides, the conversion of the jailor 
was the result of the miracle. 

Ver. 27. "“Epedrev éavrov avaipeiv—would have killed him- 
self. The jailor, awaking from his sleep, seeing the prison 
doors open, drew his sword, and in the excitement of the 
moment would have killed himself, naturally concluding that 
the prisoners had escaped. If the prisoners had escaped, he 
was liable to the same punishment which they were to suffer. 
Suicide was then prevalent among the Romans, and was not 
regarded as a crime. On the contrary, it was at that time 

1 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 258. 
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even looked upon as an honourable action.t. It had been 

_ sanctioned by the illustrious example of Cato; and even at 
this very place, in Philippi, Brutus and Cassius, and many 

of the conspirators of Cesar, put an end to their lives. It 

has been asked why the jailor, before he proceeded to such 

_a desperate act, “did not first go and see if things were 

really as bad as he feared” (Baur). But the answer is 

_ obvious: men will do those things in the excitement of the 

moment, which they would refrain from doing in their 

_ calmer moods. 

‘Ver. 28. “Amavres ydp écopev evOdde—for we are all here. 

_ Most probably the terrified jailor might give vent to loud 

_ expressions of despair; for we are not to suppose that he 

_ could have remained silent under the circumstances. And | 

from these exclamations Paul would become aware of the 

_ desperate deed which he was about to commit. The other 

prisoners, although their chains were loosened, and the prison 
doors open, had made no attempt to escape. They would 

remain panic-struck at what had happened, and would feel 

a deep sense of the presence of God. The example and 
_ authority of Paul and Silas would also exercise a powerful 

influence upon them. They must have felt that there was 

something supernatural about these men, seeing that Heaven 
itself had interposed on their behalf. The supposition of 

Chrysostom, that the prisoners did not see that the doors 
_ were open, is wholly unnecessary. 

_ Ver. 29. Airncas 5¢ d&ta—then having called for lights. 
Not a light, as in our version, but lights; several of them, 
to examine everything closely. IIpocérecev 76 Iaido kal 

| Sirg—he fell down before Paul and Silas. Although several 

_of the attendants would come in with lights, the jailor does 

_ not scruple to throw himself, in their presence, at the feet of 

his prisoners. He no longer regarded Paul and Silas as 

criminals, but as the favourites of Heaven. 

Ver. 30. IIpoayayav aitods éa — having brought them 
out; namely, from the inner prison into the court of the 

‘prison. T pe Se? troveiy iva cwOG—What must I do to be 
‘ 1 Biscoe on the Acts, p. 320. 
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saved? The salvation after which he inquires is not freedom 
from the wrath of the rulers, as if he had said, What 
methods shall I take for my security? The prisoners were 
all safe, and he was in no danger on that point. And, 
besides, even if he felt exposed to such danger, his prisoners 
could not help him. Nor are the words to be rendered as 
if he had said, How shall I escape the punishment of the 
gods on account of my cruelty towards you? The jailor, in 
imprisoning Paul and Silas, was only the instrument in the 
hands of the magistrates of Philippi: he was obeying his 
superiors. It is the gospel salvation after which he inquires, 
the salvation which Paul and Silas had proclaimed; and so 
Paul understood the question. Paul and Silas had probably 
been for several weeks in Philippi preaching the gospel before 
they had been arrested. ‘Their preaching must have created 
excitement in the city ; and, without doubt, reports of it had 
reached the jailor, even if he himself had not heard them. 
And thus awakened in his conscience, and believing in some 
confused manner that these men were “ the servants of the 
most high God, who announce the way of salvation,” he asks 
the most momentous question which can be put by any 
human being. 

Vers, 31, 32. ITictevoov émt tov Kuptov Incody, cat cwOnon 
— Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved.” 
Paul places before him faith in Jesus as the condition of his 
salvation. He calls upon him to embrace the religion of 
Christ. Paul would of course explain to him more fully the 
nature of Christianity ; for we read that “ he spoke the word 
of the Lord to him, and to all who were in his house.” Yd 
Kai 0 oikos cov—thou and thy house. These words refer 
both to wictevcov and to cwOycn (Meyer). They do not 
mean that his faith would save his household as well as him- 
self ; but that the same way of salvation was open both to 
him and to his household. 

Ver. 33. "“EXovcev ard tév TAnyov—washed their stripes. 
"Aro has an emphatic sense. He washed and cleansed them 
from their stripes; that is, from the blood caused by their 
stripes, with which they were covered. See Winer’s Grammar, 
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 p. 889. Kal éBamric@n—and was baptized ; apparently at 


the same time, and perhaps i in the same pool i in which he had 
washed their stripes in the court of the prison. As Chrysostom 
beautifully expresses: it: €Noucev avTovs Kab €dovOn: éxeivous 
pev amo TOV TANYOv éroucen, avtos 8€ amd THY auapTiav 
édov0n—“ He washed them, and he was washed; he washed 
them from their stripes, he himself was washed from his 
sins.” <Adrds kal of avtod mavtes—he and all his. From the 


_ baptism of himself and his household, Chrysostom conjec- 


tures that the jailor is the person called Stephanas alluded 
to in 1 Cor. i. 16, xvi. 15, 17. But Stephanas was the first- 
fruits of Achaia, and not of Macedonia; he was a native of 
Corinth, and not of Philippi. 

Ver. 34. ’Avayayav avtovs—having brought them up. ‘This 
does not necessarily imply that the dwelling of the jailor 
was above the prison (Meyer), but only that it was above 
the court of the prison, where they then were. IIapé0nxev 
Tparrelav—apposuit mensam: set meat before them. ILavoixel 
—with all his house; equivalent to ody 6A@ TO olxw, and to 
be connected with wemicrevews. TTerictevkas TO Oc@: not 
“believing in God” (Eng. ver.), but that he had believed on 
God, assigning a reason for his joy. That he believed also 
in Jesus is implied. 

Ver. 35. Tods paBdSovyxous—the lictors. “PaPdovyoi—those 
who hold the rod, lictors: hence the same who had scourged 
Paul and Silas the day before. The lictors accompanied the 


~duumviri of the colonial cities, as they did the consuls at 


Rome, to execute their decrees. Aéyovres, ’Améodvaov Tovs 


_ avOparrovs éxetvous—saying, Release these men. This change 


in the disposition of the preetors has been differently ac- 
- counted for. Some (Olshausen, Meyer, De Wette, Neander) 





a oe 


suppose that the report of the earthquake and the mira- 
culous deliverance may have terrified them; others, that 
they may have made themselves better informed as to 


the character of Paul and Silas, and may have discovered 


the selfish motives of their accusers; others, that they may 


have had their suspicions that they were Romans. But the 
most natural reason is, that they had formerly acted in the 
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excitement of the moment, under the influence of popular 
commotion, and that on reflection they found that they had 
acted rashly and illegally ; and therefore they thought it the 
wisest course to hush up the matter as quietly as possible. 
Ver. 37. IIpos avrovs—to them: namely, to the lictors. 
’Axaraxplrovs—uncondemned. Paul here accuses the preetors 
of two violations of the law: they had beaten those who 
were uncondemned (Acts xxv. 16); and they had beaten 
those who were Roman citizens. ‘Pwpaiovs trapyovtas— 
being Romans. Paul on another occasion asserts that he was 
a Roman citizen; and it appears from this that Silas also 
possessed the same privilege. How Silas obtained his free- 
dom we do not know. Paul says of himself that he was free 
born. (See, on this subject, notes to Acts xxii. 25-28.) The 
privilege of Roman citizenship was not so uncommon among 
the Jews as some suppose. It is frequently adverted to by 
Josephus: he mentions those who were by birth Jews, and 
yet were Romans, and that even of the equestrian order 
(Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 9). Among the privileges of the Roman 
citizen, one was freedom from scourging. There were two 
laws which forbade a Roman citizen to be scourged: the 
Valerian law, passed B.c. 508; and the Sempronian or 
Porcian law, passed B.c. 300 (Liv. x. 9). The former for- 
bade its infliction until an appeal to the people was decided ; 
the latter forbade it absolutely. Lex Porcia virgas ab omnium 
civium Romanorum corpore amovit (Cicero, Pro Rabirio) : 
“The Porcian law removes the rod from the bodies of all 
Roman citizens.” There are many references to this privi- 
lege of the Roman citizen. “ It is,” says Cicero, “ a mis- 
deed to bind a Roman citizen—a crime to scourge him— 
almost parricide to put him to death.”! “+ How often has 
this exclamation, ‘I am a Roman citizen,’ brought aid and 
safety, even among barbarians, in the remotest part of the 
earth!” “There was a Roman citizen scourged with rods in 
the market-place of Messina. In the midst of his pain and 
the noise of the rods, nothing was heard from this wretched 


Facinus est vinciri civem Romanum, scelus verberari, prope parri- 
cidium necari. 
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man than the words, I am a Roman citizen” (Cicero, in . 
Verrem).* 

AdOpa has éxBddrxovew—Do they thrust us out secretly ? 
Ad@pa opposed to Snwoola. As the punishment was public, 
so must the reparation be public. It has been often asked, 
Why Paul did not make this appeal to his privilege as a 
Roman citizen before, when the preetors ordered him to be 
scourged ? Why did he not then stop the proceedings with 
the exclamation, Civis Romanus sum? The common opinion 
is, either that he was not heard in the tumult, or that he 
knew that he would not be heard. ‘“ The execution,” ob- 
serves Biscoe, ‘“ was so hasty, that he had not time to say 
anything that might make for his defence; and the noise 
and confusion were so great, that had he cried out with never 
so loud a voice that he was a Roman, he might reasonably 

believe that he should not be regarded.”” Others suppose 
that he did not appeal because he was not questioned, and 
_had no opportunity of asserting his privilege. But neither of 
ee seems to be the correct reason. On a somewhat similar 
occasion Paul avoided scourging, by appealing to his Roman 
Bcitizenship (Acts xxii. 25-28). Paul seems here voluntarily 
_to have waived his rights, for some reasons with which we 
“are unacquainted: he perhaps felt that the cause of the 
gospel would be more benefited by his endurance than by 
his avoidance of suffering: and this we find was actually the 
case. Ov yap? adrd édOovtes adtol jas eEayayéracav— 
4 Nay verily; but let them come and fetch us out. In the answer 
~which Paul now made, he had respect not merely to his own 
honour, but. to the honour and interest of Christianity in 
‘Philippi. They had been publicly scourged and imprisoned : 
| if, therefore, they had departed without a public declaration 
of their innocence, a stain would have rested on their repu- 
‘tation, and thus the cause of the gospel would have been 
Injured. Besides, such a public declaration of the illegality 









+ For these and other references, see Kuincel’s Novi Testamenti libri 
istorici, vol. iii. pp. 253, 254; Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol. i. 
yp. 364, 365, ete. 

= ? Biscoo on the Acts of the Apostles, p. 321. 
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of their punishment on the part of the magistrates would 
undoubtedly encourage the new converts, and at the same 
time shield them from popular violence. 

Ver. 38. "EdoBnOncav—they feared. The pretors were 
afraid, because they had violated the rights of Roman citi- 
zens. Heavy penalties were denounced against those who 
did so: it was regarded as an injury inflicted on the majesty 
of Rome. 

Ver. 39. Ilapexdreoav aitods—besought them; that is, 
entreated them not to make any legal complaint—apologized 
for their conduct, and implored forgiveness. ’AzredOeiv ard 
Ths ToNews—to depart out of the city, lest there should be any 
further disturbance among the people. 

Ver. 40. Kai é&\@ov—and departed. Though many cir- 
cumstances might have invited their continuance at Philippi, 
yet, from respect to the authorities, they comply with the 
request of the preetors, and depart. But although Paul and 
Silas depart, Luke seems to have remained, in order to in- 
struct and strengthen the infant church. The direct style of 
narrative is here dropped, and is not resumed until some years 
afterwards, when Paul revisited Macedonia, and Luke again 
joined him (Acts xx. 5). Whether Timothy also remained, 
cannot be determined. He is not again mentioned until 
Acts xvii. 14, when. he was left with Silas at Berea ;. but it 
cannot from this be determined whether he departed with 
Paul and Silas from ai he or, remaining behind, joined 
them again at Berea. 








SECTION X. 
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1 And after passing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, they came 
to Thessalonica, where was the synagogue of the Jews. 2 And Paul, 
according to his custom, went in unto them, and for three Sabbaths 
reasoned with them from the Scriptures; 3 Opening and propounding 
that the Christ must suffer, and rise from the dead; and that this is 
the Christ, even Jesus, whom I preach unto you. 4 And some of them 
were convinced, and were added to Paul and Silas; also a great multi- 
tude of the devout Greeks, and not a few of the chief women. 5 But 
the Jews who did not believe, having taken to themselves certain wicked 
‘men of the market loungers, and having raised a mob, set the city in an 
“uproar; and having beset the house of Jason, they sought to bring them 
out to the people. - 6 But when they did not find them, they drew Jason 
and certain brethren to the city rulers, crying, These who have disturbed 
the world, are come hither also; 7 Whom Jason has received: and these 
all do contrary to the decrees of Cesar, saying that there is another 
king, Jesus. 8 And they troubled the people and the city rulers when 
‘they heard these things. 9 And after taking security from Jason and 
the others, they let them go. 
10 And the brethren immediately, by night, sent away Paul and 
Silas to Berea: who on their arrival went into the synagogue of the 
Jews. 11 These were nobler than those in Thessalonica, inasmuch as 
they received the word with all readiness of mind, searching the Scrip- 
tures daily, whether these things were so. 12 Therefore many of them 
“believed; and of honourable Greek women and men, not afew. 13 But 
when the Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the word of God was 
also preached by Paul in Berea, they came and stirred up the populace 
‘there also, 14 Then immediately the brethren sent away Paul to go 
toward the sea: but Silas and Timotheus remained there. 15 And they 
‘who conducted Paul brought him to Athens; and after receiving a com- 
“mandment to Silas and Timotheus, that they should come to him as 
quickly as possible, they departed. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 1. ‘H before cuvaywy) is found in E, G, H, but is 
“wanting in A, B, D, 8: Tischendorf, De Wette, Meyer, and 
cs: . 
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Alford retain it as genuine. Ver. 5. The reading of the 
textus receptus, Snrwoavtes S& of drevBotvtes "Iovdaior Kat 
mpocraBopevor, is found only in a few cursive mss. The 
reailing adopted by Tischendorf is, wpoodaBopevor Sé ot 
"Tovdator of dmrevOodvres, found in G, H: Meyer and Alford 
read only wpocdaBopevor 5é of "Iovdaio. The reading best 
attested by external authority is that adopted by Lachmann, 
fmrbcavres S€ of *Iovdaior nal mpograBopevor, found in 


A, B, E, x. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 1. Avodedcavres 58E— And having passed through. 
The road which Paul and his companions traversed from 
Philippi to Thessalonica was the Via Egnatia, the Greek 
extension of the Via Appia. It led from Dyrrhachium in 
Epirus to Cypselus on the Hebrus in Thrace, a distance, 
according to Strabo, of 535 miles (Strabo, vii. 7. 4), and was 
afterwards continued to Constantinople. The distances be- 
tween the towns mentioned are stated in the different itine- 
raries. The Jtinerartum Antonini Augusti gives them as 
follows: From Philippi to Amphipolis, thirty-two Roman 
miles ; from Amphipolis to Apollonia, thirty-two miles ; 
from Apollonia to Thessalonica, thirty-six miles—in all, a 
hundred miles. The Peutinger table gives a slight difference 
of two miles, stating the distance between Apollonia and_ 
Thessalonica to be thirty-eight miles." Thus, then, the dis- 
tance between Philippi and Thessalonica is about a hundred 
miles,—a journey which Paul, as he did not tarry at Amphi- 
polis and Apollonia, might have accomplished in five days. 

Tip ’Apdirorv—Amphipolis. 'This town was situated on 
the Strymon, at the lower end of the.lake Cercinitis, formed | 
by the river, and at a short distance from the Strymonic 
Gulf. It commanded the only easy entrance from the coast 
into the great Macedonian plain ; and hence its position was 
important in a military point of view. Amphipolis que 
objecta claudit omnes ab oriente sole in Macedonium aditus 

1 Wieseler’s Chronologie, p. 40. : 
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(Livy, xlv. 30). Its former name was évvéa 68oé, or the 
_“ Nine ways,” on account of the number of roads which met 
at this point (Herod. vii. 114). The Athenians under 
Cimon colonized it, and called it Amphipolis, because it 
_ was completely surrounded by the Strymon (Thue. iv. 102). 
When Paulus /Emilius conquered Macedonia, and divided 
it into four districts, Amphipolis was made the capital of 
Macedonia Prima (Livy, xlv. 29). It would, however, seem 
in the days of the apostles to have declined in importance, 
whilst Philippi flourished at its expense. It is now known 

_ by the modern name of Emboli. 

Kai ’ArodXwviav—and Apollonia. There were several 
places of this name, of which three were in the province of 
Macedonia. The Apollonia through which Paul now passed 
was a colony of the Corinthians in the district of Mygdonia 

(Pliny, iv. 7). It was a place of small importance, and 

“must not be confounded with a much more celebrated 

Apollonia in Illyrian Macedonia, near Dyrrhachium. Its 

situation is uncertain: some identify it with Klisali, a modern 

_post-station, and others with a village called Pollina. 

_ *HOov eis Oeccarovinny — They came to Thessalonica. 
This celebrated city was beautifully situated on the slope of 

a hill at the northern end of the Thermaic Gulf, now called 

the Gulf of Salonika. Its original name was Therma. 

'Cassander, the son of Antipater, rebuilt and fortified it, 

calling it after his wife Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander 

the Great (Strabo, vii., Frag. 24); Thessalonica herself 
having obtained her name on account of a victory which her 
father Philip gained over the Thessalians on the day of her 
| birth. Under the Romans, Thessalonica became a great 

j commercial city. During the temporary division of Mace- 

| donia into four districts, it was the capital of Macedonia 

Secunda (Liv. xlv. 29); and afterwards, when the province 

of Macedonia was formed, it became the metropolis, and the 

‘residence of the proconsul. It received the privilege of a 

| “free city” after the battle of Philippi, on account of its 

| attachment to the cause of Augustus and Antony. Strabo, 
the first century, mentions it as the largest city of Mace- 
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donia (Strabo, vii. 7.4); and the same fact is asserted by 
Lucian in the second century (Lucian, Asinus Aureus, xlvi.). 
Since then it has always been a city of great importance ; 
and at present it is considered the second city of European 
Turkey, having a population of 70,000. Its modern name 
is Saloniki.’ 

"Orrov Hv 4 cuvayoyn tov ’Iovdalav—where was the syna- 
gogue of the Jews. Critics are in general agreed that the © 
article before cuvaywy) is genuine. (See Critical Note.) 
This signifies that it was the chief, if not the only synagogue 
of the district. At Philippi there was no synagogue, but 
only a proseucha; and probably this was also the case with 
Amphipolis and Apollonia.? Thessalonica, being a large 
commercial city, would be much frequented by Jews. In 
the present day there is no town in Europe which has such 
a large proportion of Jews. They are said to amount to 
35,000, or nearly one-half of the population, and to have no 
fewer than 36 synagogues.’ Most of these Jews are the 
descendants of refugees from Spain. | 

Ver. 2. Kara 5é 76 eiwOds 7d IlatAw—and Paul, according © 
to his custom ; literally, “according to the custom with Paul.” 
Paul’s custom was first to preach to the Jews, and then, 
when these had either received or rejected the gospel, to — 
turn to the Gentiles. We never find him omitting the Jews, — 
and preaching only to the Gentiles. (See on this point, note — 
to Acts xiii. 5.) "El caBBata tpia—for three Sabbaths. 
From this it has been concluded that Paul continued only 
three weeks in Thessalonica; but from statements in the first 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, this opinion is seen to be highly 
improbable. We find that a large and flourishing church, 


1 The authorities for these geographical notices are Winer’s biblisches 
Worterbuch ; Wieseler’s Chronologie, pp. 40, 41; Smith’s Biblical Dic-— 
tionary; Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul; and Lewin’s Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul. 

2“ Articulus additus significat Philippis, Amphipoli et Apolloniz nullas 
fuisse synagogas, sed si qui ibi essent Judzxi, eos synagogam adiisse Thes- 
salonicensem” (Grotius). 

Jewish Intelligence for 1849, quoted in a note by Conybeare and 
Howson, vol. i. p. 383. 
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_ chiefly composed of Gentile converts, was formed (1 Thess. 
i. 8); that Paul wrought with his own hands for his support 
(1 Thess. ii. 9); and that the Philippians sent twice to his 
necessities (Phil. iv. 16), the distance between these two 

- cities being a hundred miles; so that he must have remained 
in Thessalonica a considerable time. Perhaps Paul preached 
for three successive Sabbaths in the synagogue; but finding 
the Jews obstinate, he desisted and turned to the Gentiles. 
Averéyeto abrois—he reasoned with them. The word primarily 
denotes to carry on a discussion in the form of a dialogue; 
and we elsewhere learn that this mode of discussion was not 
regarded as unsuitable in the synagogues (Luke iv. 16-27; 
John vi. 25-59). “Amo trav ypaddv—from the Scriptures. 
It is disputed whether these words are to be connected with 
Suedeyero avtois (Tischendorf, Winer, De Wette) or with 
Siavolywv Kal mapatiWéuevos (Ewald, Kuincel, Meyer): the 
former opinion seems the more natural. 

Ver. 3. Atavolywv Kai trapatiBéwevos—opening and pro- 
pounding. As formerly remarked, the apostles, in reasoning 

_ with the Jews, appealed to the Old Testament, proving from 
the Scriptures that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah ; 
whereas with the Gentiles the appeal was to miracles. 

- Paul’s argument here is: there are various prophecies in the 

Old Testament, whose divinity you admit, which declare 

that the Messiah must suffer and rise from the dead; all 

these prophecies are fulfilled in the person of Jesus of 

Nazareth; therefore this Jesus whom I preach to you is the 

Messiah. Kal dri obt0s éorw 0 Xpiotds, "Incods dv éyo 

KarayyéArw tpwiv—and that this is the Christ, (namely) Jesus 

whom I preach to you. These words have been variously 

rendered, although the difference in meaning is immaterial. 

' The rendering here given seems the most natural, and is 

_ that adopted by Tischendorf, Bengel, Lechler, and Hackett. 

_ Meyer and Lange render it, “and that this Messiah is Jesus, 

_ whom I preach to you.” Others (Castalio, De Wette, 

_ Baumgarten, Alexander) omit the comma between Xpucrtos 

and ’Incods, and render the clause, “ this is the Jesus Christ,” 

or, “this is the Christ Jesus whom I preach to you.” Alford 
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renders it, “That Jesus whom I preach to you is odros o 


Xpucrds, the Christ.” The meaning is obvious: the person — 


Jesus is the Messiah who, according to the Scriptures, was 
to suffer and rise again. “Eyo KxatayyéXko—I preach ; 
emphatic,—a change from the indirect to the direct form of 
speech. See Acts i. 4. 


Ver. 4. Kai twes é& adrav éreicOnoav—And some of them — 
were convinced ; namely, of the Jews of Thessalonica. Kai — 


mpocexAnpwOncav—and were added; not in a middle sense, 


“attached themselves to” (Castalio, Bengel), but in a pas- 


sive sense, “were added,”—as disciples, namely, by God.’ 
IIpockdnpow, used only here in the New Testament, literally 
signifies “to give by lot,’ “to allot,” “to choose in addition 
by lot.” Tov te SeBoudiiey “EXAnvav—and of the devout 


Greeks; partly proselytes, and partly those among the re- — 


ligious Gentiles who attended the Jewish synagogues, al- 
though they had not actually embraced Judaism. I'vvarxav 
TaVv TpeaTtwav—of the chief women—female proselytes to Juda- 
ism: these were the wives or daughters of the chief people 
in Thessalonica. This gives us an account of the success of 
the gospel chiefly among the Jews and Jewish proselytes, 
the result of the preaching for three Sabbaths in the syna- 
gogue ; but we learn from the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, that Paul met with still greater success among the 
Gentiles (1 Thess. i. 5-10). 

Ver. 5. Tav dyopaiwy avdpas twas tovnpovs — certain 
wicked men of the market loungers. ’Aryopaiou are the market 
‘oungers, the rabble, those who have no settled business, but 
who crowd about the market and other frequented places, 
like the Lazzaroni at Naples. Such men are called by 
Aristophanes, rovnpos xa€ ayopas; by Xenophon, tov ayopatov 
dxdov; by Cicero, subrostrani ; and by Plautus, subbasilicant 
(Alford). 1 oixia "Idcovos—the house of Jason, where 
Paul and Silas lodged. It is doubtful whether Jason was 
a pure Gentile or a Hellenistic Jew, who changed his 
Hebrew name Jesus, or Joshua, into the Greek form Jason, 
as was the case with one of the apostate Jewish high priests 

1 Winer’s Grammar, p. 277. 
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— (2 Macc. i. 7; Joseph. Ant. xii. 5.1). He has been identified 
with Jason, mentioned in Rom. xvi. 21, whom Paul calls 
one of his kinsmen. If so, he must have removed to Corinth, 
from which city the Epistle to the Romans was written. 

_ The name, however, was common, so that such an identifica- 

tion is extremely doubtful; and as a general rule, all such 

identifications are to be discountenanced. 

Ver. 6. Mn eipévres 88 adrods—but not finding them. The 

absence of Paul and Silas was either accidental, or more 

probably designed, they having received information of the 
attack. ’Ezri rovs modutdpyas—to the city rulers; literally, 

“to the politarchs.” This word, in the form zoditapyos, 

has also been found in Aneas Tacticus (B.c. 366) ; its usual 

form is mrod/apyos. It is to be observed that the chief 

magistrates of Thessalonica are here called by a title dif- 
ferent from that of the chief magistrates of Philippi; and 
his difference corresponds with the different characters of 
the cities. Philippi was a Roman colony (colonia), and 
hence its magistrates resembled those at Rome, and were 
called otparnyoi, pretores, duumviri; whereas Thessalonica 
was not a Roman colony, but a “free city” (urbs libera), 

-and was governed by its own rulers; and hence its chief 
magistrates were called, not otparnyoi, but todurapyat, city 

rulers. It is a very remarkable and striking coincidence, that 
this rare word is seen to this day on an inscription upon an 

arch at Thessalonica. There the names of the politarchs of 

_ Thessalonica are mentioned, seven in number; thus proving 

the extreme accuracy of Luke, i in using this term to denote 

the magistrates of that city. The arch is by competent 

-antiquarians thought to have been built in commemoration 

of the victory of Philippi; and if so, was standing when Paul 

was at Thessalonica.. We have had frequently occasion to 

“notice Luke’s extreme accuracy; as when he calls Herod 

Agrippa 1. the king (6 Bacideds) ; Sergius Paulus the pro- 

“consul of Cyprus (4vOumdros) ; Philippi a colony («odwva), 

and its magistrates pretors (otpatnyol); and here the 

_ 1Béckh, No. 1967. According to Béckh, this inscription is not older 

than the reign of Vespasian, A.D. 69-70. 
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magistrates of Thessalonica are called by the most unusual 
title, politarchs (zroAirapyas),—a strong argument in favour 
of the genuineness of his history.’ 

Oi thy oixovpévny avactatécavres—these who have dis- 
turbed the world: an exaggerated expression, the language 
of passion. Tv oixovpévnv—probably the Roman world— 
the empire (Kuineel). 

Ver. 7. ’Arévayvte trav Soyuatwv Kaicapos—contrary to 
the decrees of Cesar. Under the republic the law was, “ that 
whoever excited an enemy against the state, or betrayed a 
citizen to an enemy, was to be punished with death ;” but 
under the emperors it was declared high treason to violate 
the majesty of the state—crimen majestatis. It was on this 
accusation that the tyrannical emperors condemned those 
whom they wished to put to death: it admitted of an extreme 
latitude of interpretation (Tac. Ann. i. 72; Merivale’s History, 
ch. xxxi. 4). Here also the difference of the accusation 
brought against the disciples at Thessalonica, from that 
brought against them at Philippi, is observable. In Philippi 
they were accused of introducing new customs (tllicita religio) 
which Roman citizens were not permitted to observe; but 
Thessalonica was not a colony, and therefore such an accu- 
sation could have no force there: accordingly the charge 
here preferred against them is treason against Caesar (crimen 
majestatis). The accusation was artfully made; it was one 
into which it behoved the city rulers to inquire: whereas if 
the Jews had accused them merely of disturbing their mode 
of worship, the complaint would probably not have been 
listened to. Baur and Zeller object that the whole accusa- 
tion is anticipatory, because it was not until the second century 
that the Christian religion was regarded as dangerous to the 
state.” But it is very natural that the excited mob should 
state their charge in the language of exaggeration; and the 
Romans were exceedingly jealous of any invasion of their 
authority. No accusation was at this time more common 


1 For these and other incidents of Luke’s accuracy, see Conybeare 
and Howson, vol. i. 396, 


2 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 259. 
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than that of erimen majestatis: Jesus Himself was similarly 
accused before Pilate. 
Bacihéa réyovtes Erepov elvat “Incodv—saying that there 
was another king, Jesus. Jesus Christ was accused by the 
Jews of the crime of making Himself a king in opposition to 
Cesar (John xix. 12); and so now His disciples are accused 
of asserting His claims to the kingly office. It is not impro- 
bable that the title Lord, so frequently given by Christians 
to their great Master, may have given occasion to such a 
charge. It would also appear from the Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, that Paul when at Thessalonica dwelt much upon 
the kingdom of Christ and His second coming as the Judge 
of the world; and hence certain expressions of his might be 
perverted, as if he taught that Jesus was an earthly monarch. 
Baothéa &repov—another king. The Latin title rex was not 
_ given to the Roman emperor—he was called by the military 
_ title imperator; but the Greeks were accustomed to apply 
the title Bacireds to him. And although the title Baoireds 
was not restricted to the emperor, yet in all conquered or 
dependent countries no one could be called king without 
his permission. 

Ver. 9. AaBovres 7d ixavov—having taken security—satis- 
_ datione acceptd: a legal phrase. The security might either 
be personal bail or a deposit of money. Chrysostom thinks 
_ that Jason became surety in person; but as he was permitted 
_ to depart, the security was probably a deposit of money. 
_ Opinions vary as to the purpose for which the security was 
' given. According to Grotius, it was that Paul and Silas 
_ should appear before the court; according to others (Ewald, 
_ Michaelis, Heinrichs), that Jason should no longer entertain 
_ them; and according to others (Kuincl, Lange), that they 
should depart immediately from the city. But the evident 
| purpose was that the peace should be kept—that there should 
| be no violation of the majesty of the state—nothing done 
contrary to the decrees of Ceesar (Meyer, De Wette). Neander 
“supposes the two objects combined: that there should be no » 
| violation of the’ public peace, and that those persons who had 
| been alleged as the cause of this disturbance should quit the 
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city. The conduct of the magistrates of Thessalonica ap- 
pears in a favourable light, when compared with that of the 
magistrates of Philippi in similar circumstances. 

Ver. 10. Aid vueris é&érreurpav, etc.— sent away Paul 
and Silas by night. Although Paul and Silas were not 
compelled to depart, yet the safety of the Christians at 
Thessalonica, who had become surety for them, would be 
endangered by their presence, as the disturbance might be 
renewed by the Jewish faction. Eis Bépovav—to Berea. 
According to the Jtinerartum Antonini, Berea was sixty-one — 
miles from Thessalonica, and according to the Peutinger 
table fifty-seven miles.” It was situated in Macedonia Tertia, 
according to the division made by Paulus /Mmilius. Tertia 
regio nobiles urbes Edessam et Berewam et Pellam habet (Livy, 
xlv. 30). Its former name was Pherzea, but pronounced by 
the Macedonians Berea: afterwards it was called Irenopolis, 
“the city of peace.” Little noticed by ancient writers, it 
does not appear to have been a place of much consequence. 
It is now a town of the second rank in European Turkey, 
containing a population of about 20,000, and is known by its 
most ancient name, Pherzea, corrupted into Verria, or Kara- 
Verria. Although we are informed that Paul met with 
unusual success in Berea, yet there is no mention of this 
church in any of his epistles. Baumgarten accordingly 
thinks that it soon decayed, or was destroyed; but this is a 
mere arbitrary supposition. When we think of the many 
places where Paul preached the gospel, and the numerous 
churches which he founded, it ought not to be reckoned as 
anything surprising that he does not mention Berea. 

Ver. 11. Odros 8é oav evyevéctepor Tav ev Oecoadovixn 
—These were nobler than those in Thessalonica. Luther and 
Calvin apply evyevérrepos to the Thessalonians: “ These 
were the more noble of the Thessalonians who received the 
word ;” intimating, as they suppose, that it was the chief 
men in Thessalonica who embraced the gospel.? But such a 

1 Neander’s Planting, vol. i. p. 185. 


? Wieseler’s Chronologie, p. 41. 
® Calvin on the Acts, in loco. 
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_ remark would be here out of its proper place. The historian 
here compares the conduct of the Jews of Berea with that of 
the Jews of Thessalonica. The Berean Jews were not so pre- 
judiced or bigoted as the Thessalonian Jews: they did not 
_ prejudge the case, nor were they actuated with envy against 
_ the disciples, but gave Paul and Silas a fair and impartial 
hearing. Evryevéorepos—not spoken of rank, but of cha- 
racter—of a nobler disposition. *Avaxpivovres tas ypahas— 
searching the Scriptures. They compared what Paul said 
with the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and especially the 
life and sufferings of Jesus with the words of the prophets ; 
and seeing the correspondence, they came to the conclusion 
that this Jesus whom Paul labile unto them was the 
Messiah. 

Ver. 12. Oiv—therefore: in consequence of this impartial 
spirit and diligent examination of the Scriptures. Tov 
‘“Edrnvidov yuvarndy tTav daoynuovor Kat avdpév—of honour- 

able Greek women and men. ‘E)Anvider construed with 
_ yuvaixav also refers to avdpdv. The epithet honourable 
_ (edoxnover), restricted to yuvatxov, applies to their rank : 
_ they were among the chief people in Berea. (See note to 
_ Acts xiii. 50.) These were not, as some think, Hellenistic 
_ Jews, but partly proselytes and devout Gentiles who heard 
| Paul preach in the synagogue, and partly heathens con- 
_ verted to Christianity by the more private discourses of the 
apostle. Wieseler supposes that Paul remained a consi- 
_ derable time in Berea; and Ewald that he made it a centre 
~ from which to preach the gospel in the neighbouring cities. 
Ver. 13. Of a6 tis Oeccarovinns "Iovdato1.—the Jews 
4 from Thessalonica. As the Jews of. Pisidian Antioch and 
_Iconium came to Lystra to incense the multitude against the 
disciples (Acts xiv. 19), so the Jews of Thessalonica came 
' for a similar purpose to Berea. Kaxet—there also: to be 
_ connected, not with #AGov, “came thither also,” but with 
_ gadcvorres, “ stirred up the populace there also,” é.e. as they 
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Ver. 14. IlopevecOau ws ert tiv Oddaccav—to go toward 
the sea. These words have been differently rendered. Some 
(Beza, Grotius, Bengel, Olshausen, Lange) translate them, 
to go as if to the sea; and suppose that Paul and his com- 
panions, in order to escape his enemies, pretended to go 
away by sea, whereas in reality they went by land from 
Berea to Athens.1 The words do certainly admit of this 
translation. But if Paul journeyed by land to Athens, we 
would have expected from Luke some account of this 
journey, and the mention of some of the important cities 
through which he passed, as in ver. 1; though it is admitted 
that not much stress can be laid on this, on account of the 
fragmentary nature of the Acts. The distance between 
Berea and Athens by land is 250 Roman miles, and would 
have occupied about twelve days; whereas three days would 
have sufficed for the voyage by sea: and it is natural to 
suppose that Paul would take the most expeditious mode 
of travelling. Accordingly others (Kuincel, Lechler, Meyer, 
De Wette, Winer, Wieseler, Stier, Alford, Conybeare and 
Howson) render the passage, to go toward the sea. Winer 
remarks that #s joined to émi denotes either the actual pur- 
pose of following a certain direction, or even the mere pre- 
tence or assumed appearance of doing so; and that the 
former acceptation is simpler and more suited to the context.’ 
We are not, however, to consider #s as redundant: it denotes 
the definite intention of the direction, és) tv Oddaccap. 

‘O Tipobeos—Timotheus. This is the first time Timothy 
is mentioned since Paul’s departure from Philippi. But 
we are not from this to suppose that he first rejoined the 
apostle at Berea. The probability is, that he was with the 
apostle at Thessalonica, as he appears to have been inti- 
mately connected with that church. Paul sent him to it 
as his messenger, and he is joined with Paul and Silas in 
both epistles to the Thessalonians. . 

Ver. 15. Oi 8 KaOioravovtes tov Tlatdov—and they who 
conducted Paul. A different word from that used in ch. 


1 Olshausen on the Gospels and the Acts, vol. iv. p. 487. 
? Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament, p. 640. 
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xy. 3, and implying a different mode of convoy. There 
the word employed is rpomeudOévres, and implies that the 
disciples gave Paul a convoy to do him honour. Here the 
word is xa@icrdvovtes, and implies that the disciples went 
with Paul throughout the journey for the sake of guidance 
and protection: they brought him to Athens. AaSovres 
_évtod Tpos Tov Zirav kal TipoPcov—receiving a command- 
ment to Silas and Timotheus, that they should come to him as 
quickly as possible. It would seem, according to Luke, that 
Paul was alone at Athens, and that Silas and Timothy 
did not join him until he came to Corinth (Acts xviii. 5). 
‘In the Epistle to the Thessalonians, however, Paul says : 
“Wherefore, when we could no longér forbear, we thought 
it good to be left at Athens alone, and sent Timotheus, our 
brother and minister of God, and our fellow-labourer in the 
gospel of Christ, to establish you, and to comfort you con- 
cerning your faith” (1 Thess. iii. 1,2). From this some infer 
that Timothy joined Paul at Athens, but was sent back to 
_ Thessalonica to inquire into the state of the converts in that 
city. Hence Meyer and De Wette suppose that there is a 
mistake in Luke’s narrative, which is to be acknowledged, 
and not to be reconciled by attempts at agreement.’ But 
certainly the mere omission by Luke of Timothy’s visit to 
Athens and return to Thessalonica is no discrepancy, as 
the circumstance had no bearing upon his narrative. If 
Timothy had remained with the apostle, and thus had not 
rejoined him at Corinth, the case would have been different. 
- But, after all, the fact that Timothy came to Athens at all is 
_amere supposition: it is not asserted in 1 Thess. iii. 1. The 
probability is, that he was sent by Paul to Thessalonica from 
Berea, and not from Athens; and that after his return, he 
_and Silas went directly from Berea to Corinth. 


_ 1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 346; De Wette’s Apostelgeschichte, 
p. 134. 
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SECTION XI. 
PAUL AT ATHENS.—Acts xvu. 16-34. 


16 Now, while Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit was aroused 
within him, when he observed that the city was full of idols. 17 There- 
fore he disputed in the synagogue with the Jews, and with the devout 
persons, and in the market-place daily with those who met with him. 
18 And certain of the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers encountered 
him. And some said, What will this babbler say? others, He appears 
to be an announcer of strange divinities: because he preached Jesus 
and the resurrection. 19 And they took him, and brought him to the 
Areopagus, saying, Can we know what is this new doctrine, which thou 
announcest? 20 For thou bringest certain strange things to our ears: 
we wish therefore to know what these things mean. 21 For all the 
Athenians and resident strangers spent their time in nothing else than 
either to tell or to hear some new thing. 

(22 Then Paul, standing in the midst of the Areopagus, said, Ye 
men of Athens, I perceive that in all respects ye are more God-fearing 
(than others). 23 For as I passed by, and observed your sacred things, 
I found also an altar on which was inscribed, To an Unknown God. 
What therefore you ignorantly worship, that do I declare unto you. 
24 God, who made the world, and all things therein, as He is Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwells not in temples made with hands; 25 Neither 
is ministered to by human hands, as if He needed anything, seeing He 
~ giveth to all life, and breath, and all things. 26 And He made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth, having 
fixed their appointed times, and the boundaries of their habitation ; 
27 That they should seek God, if perchance they might feel after Him, 
and find Him, although He is not far off from any one of us: 28 For in 
Him we live, and move, and are; as also certain of your own poets have 
said, For we are also His offspring. 29 Being therefore the offspring 
of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is like to gold, or 
silver, or stone, to an image of art and of man’s device. 30 And the 
times of ignorance God has overlooked ; but now He commands all men 
everywhere to repent: 31 Inasmuch as He has appointed a day in which 
He is about to judge the world in righteousness by a man whom He has 
ordained, having given assurance to all by raising Him from the dead. 

32 But when they heard of a resurrection of the dead, some mocked ; 
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| but others said, We will hear thee again concerning this. 33 So Paul 
| departed from the midst of them. 34 But certain men joined them- 
j selves to him, and believed : among whom were Dionysius the Areopa- 
_gite, and a woman named Damaris, and Guhiers with them. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 23. Instead of dv... rodrov, found in EK, G, H, 
| Tischendorf and Lachmann read 6 . . . todro, found in A, 
|} B,D, s. Ver. 25. ’"AvOpwriver, found in A, B, D, 8, is by 
-modern critics preferred to dvOpH7av, the reading of E, G, H. 
‘Ver. 26. IIpocteraypévovs, found in A, B, E, G, H, x, is 
by Tischendorf and Lachmann preferred to rpoteraypévous, 
found in D. Ver. 27. @ecov, in A, B, G, H, 8, is by Tischen- 
dorf preferred to Kvpiov, found in E. Ver. 31. Kaoru, in 
A, B, D, E, x, is far better attested than Ssd70, in G, H. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


| Ver. 16. "Ev 8é tais ’AOnvaus—and in Athens. Athens, 
in an intellectual point of view the most notable city in early 
ti mes, was the great seat of learning among the ancients, 
jand might well be called the university of the world. Its 
philosophers, orators, poets, and historians have been the 
wonder of all ages; and its books of genius have been read 
with Meiipation by the scholar of every time. It merits the 
eulogium of Cicero: Athen omnium doctrinarum inventrices 
1(Cic. de Orat. i. 4). Athens received its name from Minerva 
| (C-Adnjvn), its tutelar goddess. Situated about five miles from 
{the Zigean Sea, it was connected with it by its port Piraeus. 
} Four small hills rose within its walls. The highest was the 
selebrated Acropolis, or the citadel, being a rock about 150 
eect high. On it were the most famous temples, statues, 
irches, and monuments; and towering above all stood the 
{colossal statue of Minerva Polias, the defender of the city. 
{At a little distance from the Acropolis were three smaller 
jhills: the Areopagus, where the celebrated court held its 
ings, and to Christians still more memorable as the place 
here Paul delivered his address; the Pnyx, on which the 
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assemblies of the people were held; and the Museum. In 
the time of Paul, Athens belonged to the province of Achaia, 
whose capital was Corinth, and was, like 'Thessalonica, a free 
city of the empire, governed by its own laws. It is still an 
important city, being the capital of modern Greece; but the 
traveller is chiefly attracted to it by the remarkable ruins still 
remaining as the monuments of its former greatness.’ 
"Exdexopévov avrovs tov Ilavxov—Paul waiting for them,. 
i.e. for Silas and Timothy, whom he had left at Berea, and who 
rejoined him not at Athens, but at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5). 
Ilapwévvero—was aroused: a verb, from which our word 
paroxysm is derived. Paul was filled with holy indignation 
on account of the emblems of idolatry which met him at 
every turn. Instead of being inspired with admiration at 
those splendid monuments of genius and art, for which 
Athens was so celebrated, he looked upon them with grief 
and abhorrence, because he regarded them as the emblems 
of idolatry, the creations of an impure religion. He could 
not detach those works of art from the purpose for which | 
they were made: these beautiful temples and glorious statues _ 
were designed for the worship of false gods. 
Kareidworov—full of idols. ‘This word occurs only in this’ 
passage; but according to the analogy of words similarly 
formed, its meaning is obvious: as catddevdpos, full of trees” 
(Diod. Sic. xvi. 81); xatdprredos, full of vines (Strabo, iv. 
1. 5); xa@uypos, full of water (Soph. Col. 158), etc. Hence 
KaTeiowAov is not given to idolatry, as in our version, but full 
of idols : it applies primarily to the city, and only indirectly to. 
the inhabitants. This epithet appears from various testimo- 
nies to have been peculiarly appropriate. Thus Xenophon 
calls Athens one great altar, one great sacrifice to the gods: 
6An Bowos Orn Odua Ocots Kai avdOnuwa (De Repub. Ath.) 
Livy says that in Athens there were to be seen images of 
gods and men, of all kinds and of all materials: simulacra 
deorum hominumque omni genere et materie et artium insignia 











1 The reader is referred, for a full description of Athens as it was when 
Paul visited it, to Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, ch. x.; Lewin’ 
St. Paul, vol. i. pp. 270-275 ; and Renan’s Saint Paul, pp- 170-172. 
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(Liv. xlv. 27). Pausanias observes that Athens had more 
images than all the rest of Greece put together (Attic. ch. 
xvii. 24). Strabo says: “As in other things, the Athenians 
always showed their admiration of foreign customs; so they 
' displayed it in what respected the gods. They adopted many 
sacred ceremonies, particularly those of Thrace and Phrygia, 
for which they were ridiculed in comedies” (Strabo, x. 3. 18); 
_and Petronius observes that it was easier to find a god at 
_ Athens than a man (Sat. ch. xvii.). 
— Ver. 17. Otv—therefore: that is, not merely in conse- 
quence of his being at Athens (De Wette), but because he 
was stirred up to indignation by the sight of so much 
idolatry (Meyer). He felt himself impelled to depart from 
his usual practice of preaching first to the Jews, and then 
to the Gentiles, and to preach to both at the same time. 
Tots ceBopévors—to the devout persons; that is, those Gentiles, 
‘whether proselytes to Judaism or not, who, having renounced 
idolatry, were the worshippers of the true God, and attended 
the synagogue. Even in Athens, the stronghold of idolatry, 
‘there were such devout persons. ’Ev tH dyopa—in the 
imarket-place. Paul disputed every Sabbath in the synagogue 
with the Jews and religious Gentiles, and in the market- 
place daily with those who happened to meet with him. 
Some suppose that there were two market-places in Athens, 
an old and a new—the old in the district of the town called 
the Ceramicus, and the new, called the Eretrian place 
W(Epérpa)—and that the latter at this time received the 
MNexclusive name of 4 dyopd. The opinion now, however, 
‘jmost generally adopted is, that there was never more than 
Ijone market-place in Athens, although it frequently varied 
‘fin size. It was situated in the valley, bounded by the four 



















ills—the Acropolis, the Areopagus, the Pnyx, and the 
Museum. In the immediate neighbourhood, or forming a 
art of it, was the celebrated porch or colonnade called the 
o1c Rate, or painted cloister, and from which the Stoics 
erived their name. 

Ver. 18. Taév ’Emixovpeiwv xai Stoixdv pitocopov—of 
e Epicurean and Stoie philosophers. Besides these, there 
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were two other sects at Athens—the Peripatetics, or the 
disciples of Aristotle, and the Academicians, or the disciples 
of Plato. These are not mentioned, probably because they 
did not frequent the market-place, and thus did not meet 
with Paul; the Academy of the Platonists and the Lyceum 
of the Aristotelians being situated without the city. Others 
suggest as the reason, that their opinions were not so much 
opposed to Christianity as those of the Epicureans and 
Stoics, or that they had then diminished in number.’ The 
Epicureans, or the disciples of Epicurus, were in reality 
atheists. Although in words they acknowledged God, yet 
they denied His providence and His active superintendence 
over the world. The soul, according to their notions, was ma- 
terial, and annihilated at death. Pleasure was regarded as the 
chief good ; and although it is said that their founder meant 
only that pleasure was the inseparable attendant of virtue, 
yet his disciples in the days of the apostle made sensual 
pleasure the great end of their existence. If the Epicureans 
were atheists, the Stoics were pantheists. According to 
them, God was either the soul of the world, or the world 
was God. His nature resembled fire, which diffused itself 
through all parts of the world. There was no providence §) 
everything was governed by unbending fate, to which Godj 
Himself was subject. They denied the universal and pers} 
sonal immortality of the soul, though they differed in theix | 
opinions as to its condition after death. Some supposed thag) 
the soul was swallowed up in the soul of the Deity; others 
restricted immortality to the wise and the good; and others) 
taught that the soul survived only until the final conflagre 
tion.’ They looked upon virtue as its own reward, and vice 
as its own punishment; and taught that pleasure was no 
good, and pain no evil. They were so inflated with pride 
that they regarded themselves as the equals of the gods# 
“ Jupiter,” observes Seneca, “ does not excel a good man# 
Jupiter is longer good; and a wise man does not think the} 
less of himself because his virtues are bounded within a shorif 
space of time” (Hpist. 73). In the days of the apostle, the 

1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 846. | 
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| Epicurean system was the more popular among the Greeks, 
whereas Stoicism was more conformable to the Roman mind. 
It would be hard to say which system was more opposed to 
Christianity. The ruling principle of the one was love of 
pleasure, and the ruling principle of the other was pride: 
j the former resembled the Sadducees in their infidelity, and 
| the latter the Pharisees in their self-righteousness. It must, 
| however, be acknowledged, that some of the most estimable 
characters of antiquity belonged to the school of the Stoics, 
whose philosophy involved a certain moral earnestness con- 
spicuously wanting among the Epicureans. 
| 2ireppohoyos—a babbler. The primary meaning of this 
| word is a sparrow, or rook, or other bird which frequents the 
streets and markets, sicker up seeds-—a seed-picker. It is 
so used by Aristophanes (Avv. 232). From this a variety of 
secondary meanings are derived: such as a beggar or worth- 
less person, who lives by picking up refuse; a flatterer or 
parasite, who lives upon others; and a babbler, who picks 
up and retails scraps of knowledge or of news—a garrulous 
‘person. The same epithet was employed by Demosthenes 
) concerning his rival Auschines (Pro Corona). The philo- 
| sophers of Athens were remarkable for. their haughtiness 
| and self-sufficiency ; and hence they regarded Paul as a 
vain babbler. And yet the doctrines which Paul taught 
} confounded the wisdom of the Grecian schools, and in the 
end destroyed and superseded the philosophy both of Stoics 
| and Epicureans. 
| évev Saimoviev—of strange gods ; that is, foreign divini- 
j ties. The Jews used the word dasudma in a bad sense— 
| devils ; but by the Greeks it was employed in a good sense— 
| divinities. The introduction of strange gods was a part of 
_ the charge brought against Socrates: “that he acknowledged 
“not the gods whom the city acknowledges, but introduced 
) other strange divinities :” “Erepa 8¢ xawda Saiovia ciodhépov 
} (Xen. Mem.i.1.1). Different meanings have been attached 
| to the phrase Eévav Sauoviov. Some (Kuinel, Meyer) sup- 
pose that Jesus only is here referred to, and that the plural 
| is employed either instead of the singular, or to designate 
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the class. Others (De Wette, Alford, Hackett) think that 
Jesus and the living God are the strange gods whom Paul was 
supposed to announce. And others (Chrysostom, Heinrichs, 
Baur, Lange, Baumgarten) imagine that the Athenians took 
Jesus for a deified man, and the Resurrection, or the Ana- 
stasis, for a goddess. It is objected to this latter view, that 
we cannot conceive that Paul would have expressed himself — 
so obscurely as to give occasion to such a mistake, or that — 
the philosophers would have fallen into so gross an error. 
But it must be remembered that the heathen not only deified 
heroes and great men, but also abstract ideas: there were 
altars in Athens to Fame, Desire, Shame, Pity, etc.; and 
hence there is nothing so very improbable in the supposition 
that they might also regard the resurrection as a goddess. 
The words which follow appear to confirm this opinion: “ for 
he preached to them Jesus and the resurrection.” If it were — 
not the intention of the historian to denote that these were — 
the strange gods whom Paul announced, we do not see the 
reason of the addition of tv dvdoracw. If the meaning 
were only that Paul preached Jesus as the Risen One, the 
pronoun avrod would have been added. . 

“Ore tov "Incodv Kat thy dvdctacw evnyyerivero—because 
he preached Jesus and the resurrection. “ ‘They supposed,” — 
observes Chrysostom, “ the Anastasis to be some deity, being — 
accustomed to worship female divinities also.” Some restrict 
“the resurrection” to Jesus: he preached to them Jesus as 
the Risen One; but if so, Luke would have written “ Jesus 
and His resurrection.” The word, then, denotes the re- 
surrection generally ; and hence, as an abstract idea, the 
Athenians regarded it as a goddess. 

Ver. 19. "Em tov "Apevov mayov—to the Areopagus. The 
Areopagus, or Mars Hill, was a rocky eminence to the west 
of the Acropolis. It was so called from the legend of the 
trial of Mars for the murder of the son of Neptune. It is 
much lower than the Acropolis, being only sixty feet above 
the valley. This was the meeting-place of the illustrious” 
senate of Athens, who were in consequence called Areopagites. 
They sat in the open air, and their stone seats may still be 
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} discerned on the Areopagus. The court was composed of 
- the noblest and most virtuous men in Athens. Although the 
' city had now lost in a great measure its independence, yet 
_ being a free city, it was governed by its own laws; so that 
under the Romans the council of the Areopagus was still a 
- constituted court, invested with considerable powers. It was 
_ before this court that Socrates was tried and condemned. 

_ Some (Hemsen, Zeller, Wordsworth) suppose that Paul 
_ was forcibly taken-to the Areopagus, and was there tried by 
_ the court on the charge of introducing strange gods (illicita 
religio). But such a supposition rests on no foundation. 
There is nothing in the narrative to countenance, but, on 
the contrary, much to oppose it. The reason Luke assigns 
for bringing Paul to the Areopagus was not to accuse him, 
but merely to satisfy curiosity. Nor is there mention of a 
_ judicial process being entered into against the apostle. His 
address bears no resemblance to an apology or defence ; 
; and his dismissal does not resemble that of a person who had 
been accused. The simple reason why he was led to the 
| Areopagus was, that it was of easy access from the market- 
| place, and that he would be there better heard, and able to 
| speak without interruption. 

Vers. 19-21. Avvdpeba yvavar—Can we know? <A polite 
_ request, thus contradicting the notion that there was a 
} judicial trial. The Athenians were celebrated for their 
| politeness. “A@nvaior Sé mavtes— but all Athenians. A 
} remark introduced by the historian giving the reason why 
| the Athenians made this request: it was.to gratify their 
| curiosity. The omission of the article denotes that this was 
| their national character. Kail oi émidnyodvtes Eévov—and 
_ the resident strangers. The youth of Italy repaired to Athens 
_ for their education. This was especially the fashion at this 
‘time: the philosophers of Athens were in high repute 
| throughout the world. Hixaipovy — spent their times be 
word belonging to the later Greek: vacare alicui ret (Kuineel). 
The imperfect does not refer to a past time, but denotes that 
they were still engaged in doing so—were spending their 
time. °H véyew re) dxovew Kxavorepov—either to tell or to 
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hear some new thing. The comparative cawdrepov renders 
the expression emphatic: it denotes that they wished to hear 
something newer than what was new—the latest news; or, as 
Bengel happily expresses it, Nova statim sordebant; noviora 
querebantur: “new things became immediately depreciated ; 
newer things were sought for.’ Demosthenes reproaches 
the Athenians with the same feelings of curiosity—trifling 
their time in the market-place, inquiring after the news: 
“Tell me, is it all your care to go about up and down the 
market, asking each other, Is there any news?” (Phil. i. 
p- 43.) ‘Philip acts the part of a soldier, endures fatigue, 
faces danger without any regard to the seasons of the year, 
and neglects no opportunity ; whilst we Athenians sit at home 
doing nothing, always delaying, and making: decrees, and ask- 
ing in the market if there be anything new’ * (Phil. Epist.). 
Ver. 22. Srabels 58 0 Ilainos ev péow tod Apewov waryou 
—But Paul, standing in the midst of the Areopagus. Paul is 
led to cee Hill, a place famous in Grecian history, where 
the most neha of all their courts assembled in the open 
air. Here Paul would find himself surrounded with all the 
most splendid monuments of art. The Acropolis was directly 
above him, and the city of Athens lay at his feet. ‘He 
stood,” observes Bishop Wordsworth, “on that hill in the 
centre of Athens, with its statues and altars and temples 
around him. The temple of the Eumenides was immediately 


below him; behind him was the temple of Theseus; and he © 


beheld the Parthenon of the Acropolis fronting him from 
above. The temple of Victory was on his right, and a count- 
less multitude of temples and altars in the Agora and Cera- 
micus below him. Above him, towering over the city from 
its pedestal on the rock of the Acropolis, was the bronze 
colossus of Minerva, the champion of Athens.” } 

The remarkable speech which follows can only be fully 


understood by taking into consideration the position in which 


Paul was placed. His audience consisted ofthe wise and 

learned of Athens—the philosophers of the Grecian schools. 

He takes as his text the inscription on an altar which he saw, 
1 Wordsworth on the Acts, p. 126. 


ee 


en 





“ To an Unknown God ;” and from this he proclaims the true 

God as the Creator and Preserver of the world, and of all 

things therein. Surrounded with splendid temples, he asserts 

the folly of thinking that the Godhead resides in temples 

made with hands; and pointing to those magnificent statues 
in his immediate neighbourhood, he exclaims, “ We ought 
not to think that the Godhead is like to gold, or silver, or 
stone, to an image of art, or the device of a man.” And 
_ having thus asserted the majesty of God, and man’s depend- 
_ ence upon Him—the great truths of natural religion—he 
proceeds to proclaim the message with which he was peculiarly 
entrusted, the call to repentance, the future judgment and 
the resurrection, when he is interrupted, and his speech left 
unfinished. 

"Avipes "AOnvatov—Ye men of Athens; the usual form 
of address employed by their orators. Kata ravta—in 
all respects. ‘Qs, as, does not belong to the comparative 
SevoOaipoverrépous as an intensive particle, but denotes that 
_ Paul recognised them as such. Aevoidaspovertépovs—more 
_ God-fearing, the comparative of Seorda/uov. It is difficult 
: to give a correct translation of this word; no single word 
| 
. 
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in English contains the full meaning: “ more religious” 

approaches nearest to it. MAewoidaiuwv (deldw Saiuwv)— 

fearing the gods. The word, similar to the “fear of God” 
_ with us, is used both in a good and in a bad sense, signifying 
in some places religious, and in other places superstitious, the 
meaning being determined by the context. Our version 
renders it too superstitious ;+ but it cannot be supposed that 
Paul would commence his discourse with an appellation 
which would incense his audience against him. It is used 
five times by Josephus, and always in a good sense. Chry- 
 sostom employs the word in a good sense, as equal to evAaBe- 
_orépous, “ more religious.” The word Sevowdatpwovias occurs 
in Acts xxv. 19, rendered in our version superstition, but 
evidently signifying religion; for Festus would not call the 
Jewish religion a superstition before Agrippa, who was him- 

















1 So also the Vulgate, which our version here follows, renders it super- 
stitiosiores, and Luther translates it allzu webergldubig. 
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self a Jew. The comparative is not to be here taken as 
expressing a high degree, but implies that the Athenians were 
more actuated by the fear of the gods than others. German 
critics in general translate it by the word gottesfirchtig, 
or still more appropriately, gottesfurchtiger. English critics 
have translated the word by different phrases. Lardner 
renders it “very devout ;” Hackett, “more religious ;” 
Humphry, “exceeding scrupulous in your religion ;” Alford, 
“carrying your religious reverence very far;” Doddridge, 
“exceedingly addicted to the worship of invisible powers ;” 
Conybeare, “careful in your religion ;” Wordsworth, “ more 


fearful of the gods.” In most of these translations the force . 


of the comparative is overlooked. The literal meaning is 
evidently more demon-fearing, the word “demon” being 
used in a good sense. That this was the character of the 
Athenians, is abundantly confirmed by Greek writers. 
Josephus says that “the Athenians are the most religious of 
the Greeks” (Against A'pion, ii. 12); Xenophon, that they 
observed twice as many festivals as any other people (De 
Repub. Athen.) ; Pausanias, that they exceeded all others in 
their piety toward the gods, and that they only of all the 
Greeks had an altar to Mercy (Paus. Aétic.) ; Sophocles, that 
they went beyond all the world in the honours they paid 
to the gods (Gd. Col. 1060); and Philostratus calls the 
Athenians dirobdras, “addicted to sacrificing” (Vit. Apoll.)." 
Ver. 23. Ta ceBdcopata tuov—your sacred things ; not, 
as in our version, “your devotions.” ‘The word denotes all 
objects of their worship—their temples, altars, and images. 


, aA 7 . 
’"Ayvoore Ge—to an unknown god ; not, as in our version, — 


“To the unknown God,” the article being wanting. “That 
there was at least one altar at Athens with this inscription,” 
observes Meyer, “ would appear historically certain from this 
passage itself, even though other testimonies were wanting, 
since Paul appeals to a fact of his own observation, and that, 
too, in the presence of the Athenians themselves.” But 
there are other proofs that there were such altars at Athens. 


1 See Biscoe on the Acts, p. 298 ; Kuincel, Libri Historici, vol. iii. p. 262. _ 


2 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 350. 
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Thus Pausanias, who lived a.p. 174, in his description of 
Athens, tells us that there were such altars at Phalerus, the 
port of Athens: Bapol Gedy Te dvowafopuévov ayvootwv (Paus. 
i, 1. 4). And Philostratus, who lived about A.p. 244, in 
his Life of Apollonius, says: “It is more discreet to speak 
well of all the gods, especially at Athens, where there are 
erected altars of unknown gods” (0d cal adyrootwv daipdver 
Bopol tpuvrar,' Vit. Apoll. vi. 2). It is to be observed 
that in our history it is asserted that the inscription on the 
altar was, “'T’o an unknown god;” whereas Pausanias and 
Philostratus assert that there were “ altars of unknown gods.” 
Some accordingly suppose that the true inscription was, 
“To the unknown gods,” but that Paul for his own purpose 
changed it from the plural to the singular. Thus Jerome 
observes: “ The inscription on the altar was not, as Paul 
asserted, ‘To the unknown God,’ but thus, ‘To the gods of 
Asia, and Europe, and Africa—to unknown and foreign 
gods. But because Paul required not many unknown gods, 
but only one unknown God, he used the word in the singular”’ 
(Jerome on Tit. i. 12). But there is no historical trace 
of such an inscription. As Winer observes: “It does not 
follow from the language of Pausanias and Philostratus that 
every altar had the inscription dyveotous Oeois in the plural ; 
but more naturally, that each altar was dedicated to dyvaor@ 
Ged, but that the writers were obliged to change the sin- 
gular into the plural, because they spoke of the altars taken 
collectively.” ? 
_ The origin of these altars has been variously explained. 
Eichhorn supposes that the altars were very ancient, erected 
_ before writing was known, and therefore without inscription ; 
_ and that the Athenians, ignorant of the god to whom they 
_ were originally dedicated, and lest they should offend any 









1 The passage from (Pseudo) Lucian, in his Philopatris, where it is 
asserted that the unknown god is worshipped at Athens, cannot be 
_ cited as an authority, as it is now generally agreed that the dialogue is 
spurious, and the reference is only an allusion to the statement in the 
Acts. 

? Winer’s biblisches Wérterbuch—Athens. 
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particular god, inscribed on each, dyvootm Oe. But this 
is improbable, as tradition would have preserved the names 
of these gods. Others give the following account of their 
origin. Diogenes Laertius, in his Life of Epimenides, in- 
forms us, that when the Athenians at one time suffered 
under a pestilence, Epimenides arrested the plague in this 
manner: he ordered the Athenians to let go white and black 
sheep from the Areopagus, and on the spots where they lay 
down to sacrifice them T@ mpoonxovts Oe@, that is, to the 
appropriate god, the unknown god who sent the pestilence ; 
and Diogenes adds, “Therefore there are at Athens Bwpods 
avevimous, that is, not altars without inscriptions, but 
anonymous or unnamed altars (Vit. Epim.).' From this 
then, it appears probable that, in the times of pestilence or 
public calamities, altars were erected in honour of the un- 
known god who sent the deliverance. Another supposition 
is, that the Athenians erected such altars from superstitious 
motives, in case that, in the multiplicity of gods, they had 
overlooked any (Chrysostom). 

Another opinion, but more improbable, is, that the altar 
with the inscription “To an unknown god,” was actually 
erected in honour of Jehovah the God of the Jews.’ The 
reasons for this conjecture are, that the Athenians erected 
altars to the gods of other nations, and that therefore it is not 
improbable that there should have been at Athens an altar 
to Jehovah. The Jews, however, religiously abstained from 
pronouncing the name of God to the Greeks, and hence He 


was called “ The Unknown.” The Emperor Caligula speaks — 


of Him as “the unnamed God” (Philo, Leg. ad Caium); and 
Lucan calls Him incertus Deus (Phars. ii. 593). And thus 
it is supposed that the inscription on the altar to the God 
of the Jews was “To the unknown God,” because His 
appropriate name was unknown. It is not, however, to be 
supposed that the Athenians would be so ignorant of the 
Jewish religion as this opinion supposes, especially as the 
Jews were so numerous at Athens as to have a synagogue. 


1 See Lardner’s Works, vol. iv. pp. 171-176. 
2 Biscoe on the Acts, pp. 295-297. 
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“O obv ayvootvtes evocBetre, TodTO eyo Kataryyédho duiv— 
What therefore ye worship without knowing, that declare I unto 
you.’ The neuters 0... Todro are critically to be preferred 
to the masculines dv... Todrov of the textus receptus. (See 
Critical Note.) Paul does not exactly identify the true God 
with the unknown god to whom the altar was inscribed ; 
but draws the inference that the Athenians, besides the known 
gods, recognised something divine to be worshipped which 
was different from them. And justly might Paul make this 
application: Ye worship an unknown god: ye thus acknow- 
ledge that there is a divinity whom you know not: now such 
a divinity do I declare to you. The Athenians, it may be 
said, did not understand the inscription in the sense given by 
the apostle, but according to their heathen notions; but still, 
underneath their religious errors there was, especially among 
their philosophers, some dim idea of God." ’Aryvoodvtes— 
without knowing. The apostle, in using this term, does not 
directly find fault with the Athenians; but the reference is 
to the inscription on the altar—‘‘an unknown god:” they 
confessed themselves to be ignorant of the god whom they 
worshipped. 

Ver. 24. ‘O Ocds 6 roujcas tiv Koopov—God who made 
the world. ‘The apostle here announces God as the Creator 
of the world. This fundamental doctrine of natural religion 
was lost sight of by the Epicureans and the Stoics. The 
idea of an absolute Creator was not recognised by them. 
The Epicureans either supposed the world eternal, or ascribed 
its formation to chance; and the Stoics supposed that God 
animated the world, or that the world itself was God: they 
admitted an organization, but not a creation of the world by 
God. The recognition of the one Creator is antagonistic to 
polytheism ; and hence this doctrine of creation was in general 
overlooked or denied by the ancient schools of philosophy. 

Ver. 25. Ovd8e bd yeipdv avOpwrivav Oepatreverat — 


neither is ministered to by human hands ; namely, by sacrifices, 


etc. The heathen were accustomed to clothe the images of 
their gods with splendid garments, and to minister to them 
1 See Note to ch. xiv. 17. 
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in various ways. IIpoodeduevos twos—as tf He needed any- 
thing. The heathen certainly had on striking occasions their 
expiatory sacrifices, where the idea of an atonement was 
brought forward; but in general, they regarded their sacri- 
fices as if they were gifts to their deities—presents to pro- 
pitiate their favour—as if the friendship of the gods could be 
purchased by gifts. Zeiv xal mvonv—life and breath; not 
merely life, but the breath by which it is continued: God 
is the Preserver as well as the Creator. Others take the 
words as synonymous, “life, namely breath” —as in the 
Old Testament, “the breath of life;” but this is a feeble 
_ rendering. 

Ver. 26. ’Emrolnoéy te é& évds aiatos mav GOvos avOperrav 
—And He made of one blood all nations of men. Paul here 
asserts the unity of the human race. Olshausen supposes 
that this statement was designed to represent the contempt in 
which the Jews were held among the Greeks as absurd; but 
there is no allusion to the Jews in the whole of the discourse." 
Kuincel thinks that it was especially directed against the pride 
of the Athenians, who boasted that they were avtoy@oves, 
or the children of the soil;? but such an allusion appears far- 
fetched. Paul introduces this remark in opposition to the 
polytheism of the heathen, who regarded the different nations 
as derived from different sources, and as consequently under 
the superintendence of different divinities. “On the poly- 
theistic standpoint,” observes Neander, “a knowledge of the 
unity of human nature is wanting, because it is closely con- 
nected with a knowledge of the unity of God. Polytheism 
prefers the idea of distinct races, over whom their respective 
gods preside, to the idea of one race proceeding from one origin. 
As the idea of one God is divided into a multiplicity of gods, 
so the idea of one human race is divided into the multiplicity 


of national character, over each of which a god is supposed to — 


preside, corresponding to the particular nation. On the other 
hand, the idea of one human race, and their descent from 
one man, is connected with the idea of one God. Thus Paul 


1 Olshausen on the Gospels and the Acts, vol. iv. p. 442. 
2 Kuineel’s Libri Historict, vol. iii. pp. 270, 271. 
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sets the unity of the theistic conceptions in contrast with the 

multiplicity existing in the deification of nature.”* 

“Opicas mpooteraypévous Katpovs, ete.—having fixed their 
appointed times, and the boundaries of their habitation. God 
has appointed the residence of the nations both according to 
their duration and according to their boundaries. He is not 
only the Creator and Preserver, but also the Governor of 
the nations. This statement is made in opposition to the 
doctrine of the Epicureans, who denied God’s superintend- 
ence of the world, and to the notion of the Stoics, who 
supposed that all things were subject to fate. 

Ver. 27. Znreiv tov Ocov—to seek God; the teenie, of 
God’s providential government. It does not necessarily de- 
note a previous acquaintance with God, and a subsequent 
apostasy (Olshausen), but rather a present ignorance of Him. 
Ei dpa ye—if perchance: implying a contingency in the 
result of the search. Wnradiyoevavy adtov—that they might 
feel after Him, as one who gropes in the dark. Kaye od 

_ paxpay, etc.—although He is not far from any one of us. 

_ It is not God who is distant from us, so that He requires to 

_ be sought and found: it is we who are ignorant of God. 
God is near to us, but we know it not. 

Ver. 28. "Ev atté yap Soper Kal xwobpcba Kat éopev— 
for in Him we live, and move, and are. ’Ev aire, not by 
Him or on Him, but in Him as the element of life. Some 
understand these words as a climax; and others as an anti- 
climax. Thus Olshausen supposes that they contain a climax, 

-—pv denoting the life of the body (capa), KivetcOar the 
activity of the soul (vy), and elvas the true life of the 
spirit (mvedua). Meyer, on the other hand, supposes an 
anti-climax: ‘ Without God we can have no life’ not even 
motion, which many lifeless things have, as plants, water, 
etc.; not even bare existence, such as a stone has.”? Evi- 

_ dently what is here stated is something peculiar to man, and 

which is not shared in by the inferior animals; because the 

_apostle adds as an illustration of the statement, the saying of 

the poet, “‘ We are also His offspring.” Still, however, the 

1 Neander’s Planting, i. p. 192. ® Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 356. 
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words are not to be interpreted in a pantheistic sense, as if we 
were emanations from God. The apostle had already suffi- 
ciently guarded against such a sense, by asserting the majesty, 
independence, and moral government of God — His supe- 
riority to the world as its Creator and Preserver. There is, 
however, a deep truth that lies at the bottom of the error of 
pantheism—the relation of the human spirit to the divine, 
and its dependence on it; keeping always in view the per- 
sonality of God, and the essential difference which there is 
between Him and the creature. In a true and deep sense, 
all things, and especially all men, are in God. 

‘As Kal ties Tov Kal’ suds TonTav eipjKacw, etc.—as 
some of your poets have said, For we are also His offspring. 
The words Tod yap Kal yévos éopév are an exact quotation 
from the poet Aratus: mavrn dé Aids Keypnuea travtes* Tov 
yap Kat yévos éopév (Aratus, Phaenomena, 5). Aratus was a 
native of Soli in Cilicia, and hence a countryman of Paul: 
he flourished about B.c. 270, and wrote several astronomical 
poems, of which two remain. A similar expression is found 
in the hymn of Cleanthes to Jupiter, one of the noblest 
pieces of antiquity: é« ood yap yévos éopev—“ For from 
Thee we are the offspring” (Hymn, in Jov. 5). Cleanthes 
was a native of Assos in Troas, and a contemporary of Aratus: 
he was one of the most celebrated of the Stoic philosophers, 
and taught at Athens. The apostle, in using the plural 
mote, had perhaps several poets in view. The extent of 
Paul’s knowledge of Greek literature has been often dis- 
cussed ; some asserting that his quotations from the Greek 
poets are no proofs of a Grecian education, and. others 
maintaining the opposite view. But although such quota- 
tions are in themselves no decisive proofs of his learning, yet 
when we recollect that Paul was a native of Tarsus, a city 
celebrated for its schools, it is by no means unlikely that he 
had a liberal, and not a mere rabbinical education. Besides 
this quotation, he elsewhere quotes from Menander (1 Cor. 
xv. 83), and from Epimenides (Tit. i. 12). The apostle, in 
giving this quotation from Aratus, evidently approves of the 
sentiment it contains. 


a 
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P Ver. 29. Tévos otv trrdpyovres tod Oesb Aberin therefore 
the offspring of God. The apostle proceeds to infer from 
this the absurdity of image-worship. We cannot conceive 
that the Godhead is like to gold, or silver, or stone: to do so 
would be to call in question our divine origin. These words 
must have made a deep impression upon his hearers. The 
most splendid images of the gods stood before them—the 
; masterpieces of ancient sculpture; and in sight of them Paul 
asserts the contrast which there must be between them and 
God. It is true that the thinkers among the Greeks had 
“risen above such a degraded view of the gods as to suppose 
“that they resembled their images; but anthropomorphism 
_was very prevalent among the people, and in all probability 
_ Paul’s audience was not entirely composed of philosophers. 
_ Ver. 30. Paul having shown the unreasonableness of 
idolatry, now proceeds to discourse on the doctrines of Chris- . 
tianity. Hitherto he has dwelt on the truths of natural 
religion; now he turns to those of revelation. ‘“Ysepudav— 
having overlooked: that is, did not appear to take notice 
of them, by sending express messages to them, as He for- 
‘merly did to the Jews; or did not observe them with a 
view to punishment: God in His mercy passed them by. 
But now the time of forbearance is past, there is a uni- 
versal call to repentance. The ignorance of the heathen 
is not an excuse, but an extenuation of their guilt. ITaow 
mavtayov—all men everywhere: thus emphatically asserting 
the universal character of Christianity. Mertavoeiv — to 
repent: to change their mind and their views, to renounce 
their idolatries. 
Ver. 31. Kafoti—inasmuch as: the reason given why God 
‘now commands all men to repent. ‘The day of judgment 
s appointed; and if they do not repent, they will be con- 
demned. *Ev avdpl—in a man: i.e. in the person of a man 
who will be God’s representative. IIiotw rapacyov racw— 
having given assurance to all ; or, as others render it, “ having 
rendered faith possible to all.’ Until Christ came, a belief 
in a future state of retribution was hardly possible; and 
uence the greater number of philosophers denied it. As we 
VOL. II. L 
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have seen, it formed no part of the creed of Epicurus; and 
the notions of the Stoics regarding it were very confused. 
*Avactncas avtov éx vexpav—having raised Him from the 
dead. The resurrection of Christ is the proof which God 
has given of the certainty of a future state, 

Ver. 32. "Axovcavtes 5¢ avdotacw vexpav—but when they 
heard of a resurrection of the dead. Whenever Paul spoke 
of the resurrection he was interrupted, and thus his speech 
remains unfinished. He had not as yet even named Jesus, 
but had directed attention to His person; and evidently, had 
he been allowed to proceed, he would have discoursed upon 
His life and sufferings. “Avdctacw vexpdv—a resurrection 
of the dead: not specifically the resurrection of Christ, but 
the resurrection generally. Oi wév... ot dé—some... others. 
If we be permitted to distinguish. between these two parties, 
we would refer the some who mocked to the Epicureans, and 
the others who deferred the further hearing of the apostle 
to the Stoics; but there are not sufficient grounds for this 
distinction. ’Axovodscla cov rept tovToy Kab madiw— We 
will hear thee again concerning this. Some (Calvin, Grotius, 
Rosenmiiller, Alford) suppose that these words were spoken 
in earnest ; but if so, we would have expected an account of 
the apostle’s continuance and further labours in Athens: 
instead of this, we are informed that he soon afterwards 
departed. The words contain merely a polite dismissal, 
although those who spoke them might for the time be im- 
pressed, perhaps feeling that there was some truth in what 
Paul said. 

Ver. 33. Ottws—thus: with such a result. Paul seems 
to have had less success in Athens than in any other city ; 
- whereas we might have supposed that the superior education 
of its inhabitants would have prepared them for the recep- 
tion of the gospel. The pride of philosophy was here the 
great obstacle to the success of the gospel. But “ though 
the immediate effect of the apostle’s sermon was not great, 
the Parthenon in time became a Christian church. Athens 
ceased to be xateiSwdos modus; and the repugnance of the 
Greeks to images became so great, as to be a principal cause 
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; 
: 


of the schism between the churches of the East and West in 


the eighth century.”* 


Ver. 34. Atovictos 6 ’Apeotraye’rns— Dionysius the Areo- 
_pagite. The members of the court of the Areopagus were 
chosen from among the best and noblest families in Athens, 
_and therefore Dionysius must have been a man of distinction. 
Nothing certain is known about him. According to the 
‘statement of Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, he became bishop 
of Athens (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iv. 23), where, according to 
another tradition, he suffered martyrdom (Niceph. iii. 11). 
The mystical writings ascribed to him are beyond question 
‘spurious. Kal yuv) dvouats Adpapis—and a woman named 
Damaris. Probably a woman of distinction in Athens. 
| Chrysostom supposes that she was the wife of Dionysius, but 
‘only on the ground that she is named along with him. 
Grotius*conjectures that her proper name was Adpuanis, a 
common female name among the Greeks. The names differ 
only in one letter; and the interchange of the letters p and 
‘® was not without example. The supposition, however, is 
entirely arbitrary. 

Such is the memorable speech of Paul at Athens. It is 
‘a specimen of eloquence at once dignified and sublime. 
The prudence which he displays in not needlessly offend- 
ing his auditors, the art he shows in the application of the 
inscription to an unknown god, the lofty views he expresses 
of the nature of God, the great principle of the unity of the 
pemen race which he advances in opposition to polytheism, 

: o0fs of the eloquence and wisdom of the apostle. 
‘He did not denounce the philosophy of his opponents; he 
endeavoured calmly to convince them, not harshly to censure 
them; he does not so much confute error as establish truth. 
The address of Paul before this assembly,” observes Neander, 
“is a living proof of his apostolic wisdom and eloquence: we 
derceive here how the apostle, according to his own expres- 
ion, could become a Gentile to the Gentiles, to win the 
Fentiles to the gospel.” On the other hand, Zeller supposes 
hat the whole discourse is only a counterpart to the defence 
1 Humphry on the Acts, p. 139. 
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of Stephen in Jerusalem, and differs chiefly in the tragical 
end of Stephen, and the free dismissal of Paul. But the 
resemblance between these discourses is certainly very slight, 
and hardly traceable. Indeed, there is rather a contrast; 
Stephen’s speech being an apology, and Paul’s a simple ad- 
dress. The ideas are purely Pauline, and bear the internal 
impress of Paul’s mind. The speech is incomplete: it was 
interrupted before it was finished ; but there is no reason to 
consider that it is a meagre abridgment of what Paul said, 
though in the opinion of some it is more fully given at the 
beginning than at the conclusion. If it be inquired how 
Luke obtained it, seeing he was certainly not present, nor 
indeed any other Christian, for Paul was alone at Athens, 
the reply is obvious: Paul himself communicated it; and in 
this portion of the Acts we have, it may be, a document 
composed by the apostle himself. ‘ 
1 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 261. 
































SECTION XII. 


PAUL AT CORINTH: CLOSE OF PAUL’S SECOND MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY.—Acts xviii. 1-22. 


1 And after these things, having departed from Athens, he came to 
Corinth; 2 And finding a certain Jew, named Aquila, born in Pontus, 
lately come from Italy, and his wife Priscilla, because Claudius had 
commanded all the Jews to depart from Rome, he came to them. 
3 And because he was of the same trade, he abode with them, and 
wrought: for by trade they were tentmakers. 4 And he reasoned in 
_ the synagogue every Sabbath, and persuaded both Jews and Greeks. 
5 And when Silas and Timotheus came from Macedonia, Paul was 
engrossed with the word, testifying to the Jews Jesus as the Christ. 
6 And when they opposed, and blasphemed, he shook his garments, 
and said to them, Your blood be upon your own heads; I, pure, shall 
henceforth go to the Gentiles. 7 And having departed thence, he 
came into the house of one named Justus, a worshipper of God, whose 
house adjoined the synagogue. 8 And Crispus, the chief ruler of the 
synagogue, believed on the Lord with all his house: and many of the 
_ Corinthians hearing believed, and were baptized. 9 And the Lord said 
to Paul in the night by a vision, Fear not, but speak, and be not 
silent: 10 Because I am with thee, and no one shall set on thee to 
hurt thee; because I have much people in this city. 11 And he con- 
tinued there a year and six months, teaching the word of God among 
them. 12 But when Gallio was proconsul of Achaia, the Jews with one 
accord assaulted Paul, and brought him to the judgment-seat, 13 Say- 
ing, This person persuadeth men to worship God contrary to the law. 
14 And when Paul was about to open his mouth, Gallio said to the 
Jews, If it were a wrong or a vile crime, O ye Jews, I should then 
reasonably bear with you: 15 But if it be questions concerning a word 
and names, and your law, look ye to it yourselves ; I will be no judge 
of such matters. 16 And he drove them from the judgment-seat. 
17 Then all seized on Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and 
beat him before the judgment-seat: and Gallio cared for none of these 
things. 
18 And Paul remained there yet a considerable time; and having 
165 
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taken leave of the brethren, he sailed to Syria, and with him Priscilla 
and Aquila, having shaved his head in Cenchrea: for he had a vow. 
19 And they came to Ephesus, and he left them there; but he himself 
entered into the synagogue, and reasoned with the Jews. 20 But when 
they desired him to remain longer time with them, he consented not: 
21 But taking leave of them, and saying, I will return to you, if God 
will, he sailed from Ephesus. 22 And when he had landed at Cesarea, 
and gone up and saluted the church, he came down to Antioch. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 1. ‘O Ilaidos is found in A, E, but omitted in B, © 
D, 8: it is rejected by Tischendorf and Lachmann, being 
inserted as the commencement of a church lesson. Ver. 5. 
The reading 7@ wvevyate is found in only one uncial ms. (H), 
whereas A, B, D, E, G, 8 read 76 Ady@, which is adopted 
by all the recent critics. Ver. 7. The reading Titov, or 
Titiov ’Iovcrov, is found in B, D (corrected), E, 8, and the 
Vulgate; whereas A, D (original), G, H read simply 
‘Ioverov, which is the reading adopted by Tischendorf. 
Ver. 17. After wavres the textus receptus has oi “EdXnves, 
found in D, E: the words are wanting in A, B, x, and are 
rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Meyer. Ver. 19. 
The plural xatjvtncav, found in A, B, E, 8, is by recent 
critics preferred to the singular, found in G, H. Ver. 21. 
The sentence, de? we mavtws THY éopTiy Thy épyouevny Tosoas 
eis “Iepocddupa (textus receptus), is found in D, G, H, but 
is omitted in A, B, E, 8: it is rejected by Tischendorf and 
Lachmann, but retained by Meyer and Alford. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 1. “H)ev eis Kéopw0ov—He came to Corinth. Paul, 
in going from Athens to Corinth, came in contact with a 
very different society. Athens was the great seat of philo- 
sophy ; Corinth was celebrated for its commerce and luxury. 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, was the tutelar divinity of 
the one; Venus, the goddess of love, was the chief object of 
the worship of the other. And yet Paul was more successful 
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in sensual Corinth than in intellectual Athens. In illé urbe, 
| litere et philosophia ; in hac, mercatura maxime florebat. Inde 
utriusque urbis habitus ad evangelium pulcre inter se conferri 
possit. Multo majorem fructum Corinthi Paulus habuit, quam 
Athenis (Bengel). Corinth, originally called Ephyra, was 
situated on the isthmus which connects the Peloponnesus 
_ with the rest of Greece, and separates the AXgean from the 
_ Ionian Sea. In a military point of view it was of great im- 
portance, as it commanded the entrance into the peninsula, 
and hence was called by Xenophon “the gate of the Pelo- 
ponnesus.” It was also most favourably situated for the 
commerce both of the East and the West. It had two 
ports; of which the eastern, Cenchrga, on the Aigean Sea 
toward Asia, was about eight miles distant; and the western, 
Lechzeum, on the Ionian Sea toward Italy, was about a mile 
and a half from the city (Strabo, viii. 6.20). In its imme- 
diate neighbourhood was the citadel, or Acrocorinthus, a hill 
rising to the height of 2000 feet, and so difficult of ascent 
that it was almost impregnable. It was to Corinth what the 
Acropolis was to Athens. The Greek town of Corinth was 
completely destroyed by the Romans under Lucius Mum- 
mius, B.C. 146, about the same time that Carthage was 
destroyed. After lying in ruins about a hundred years, 
Corinth was rebuilt by Julius Cesar, and converted into a 
Roman colony (Strabo, viii. 6. 23). Its proper name was 
Colonia Laus Julia Corinthus.1. Under the Romans it 
_ speedily recovered its former prosperity: it became a great 
commercial city, and was constituted the capital of the pro- 
vince of Achaia. It was celebrated for its wealth and 
magnificence, as well as for the refinement of its inhabitants. 
Cicero calls it “the light of all Greece” (totius Gracie 
lumen), and Florus “the capital of Achaia, and the glory of 
Greece” (Achaie caput Gracie decus). It was, however, 
infamous for its licentiousness: Venus, whose temple was 
on the Acrocorinthus, was its favourite goddess; and im- 
purity prevailed to such an extent, that xopwOidfewv, “ to live 
like a Corinthian,” was equivalent to scortari. Dio Chry- 
1 See Eckhel’s Doctrina numorum veterum, vol. ii. p. 237. 
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sostom terms it a city “the most licentious of all that are or 
have been.” Corinth is now a miserable village, still bearing 
its ancient name." , | 

Ver. 2. ’Axtnrav, Iovtixov To yéver—A quila, born in Pontus. 
Some suppose that IIovrixdy TO yever is an error of ' the 
transcriber, and that the name of Aquila was Pontius, A 
Pontius Aquila is mentioned by Suetonius as an opponent 
of Julius Caesar (Cas. 78); and it has been supposed that 
the Aquila of the Acts may have been one of his freemen. 
This, however, is a mere conjecture, which rests on no 
foundation, and is unsupported by the reading of any Ms.” 
It has been disputed whether Aquila and Priscilla were 
already Christians when Paul met with them. Some (Meyer, 
De. Wette, Lechler, Alford) consider that they were not at 
that time Christians. The reasons for this supposition are : 
that Aquila is called only a Jew, and not a disciple or a 
believer; that he is classed among the Jews who were 
expelled from Rome; and that Paul joined him, not on 
account of their common Christianity, but on account of 
their common trade. Others (Kuincel, Neander, Wieseler, 
Olshausen, Lange, Ewald), with greater probability, suppose 
that they were already disciples. There is no mention of 
their conversion; and Paul’s companionship affords a pre- 
sumption in favour of their Christianity. Only among 
Christians could the apostle feel himself at home. They 
are frequently noticed in Paul's epistles: they were with 
him at Ephesus when he wrote the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 19); and we find them again at 
Rome when he wrote the Epistle to the Romans (Rom. xvi. 
3,4). On some occasion they rendered Paul very important 
service; for in the Epistle to the Romans he speaks of them 


as having for his life laid down their own necks. Pontus, » 


where Aquila was born, was situated along the shores of the 


Black Sea. Christianity was early introduced into it, pro- 


? See Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, ch. xii.; Lange’s apostolisches 
Zeitalter, pp. 233, 234; Kuineel’s Novi Testamenti Libri Historici, p. 
275; Renan’s Saint Paul, pp. 212-214, 


* Lange’s Bibelwerk > Apostelgeschichte. Von Lechler, p. 299. 
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bably by some Jews, natives of Pontus, who were converted 
on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 9). It is a singular coin- 
cidence that the Aquila who translated the Old Testament 
into Greek was also a native of Pontus. 

Aw 7d Siatetayevas Knravdvov ywpifecOar ravtas tods 
"Tovdaious ard THs ‘Payns—because Claudius had commanded 
all Jews to depart from Rome. The Jews were very numerous 
at Rome, and inhabited a separate district of the town, on the 
banks of the Tiber. They were often very troublesome, and 
were several times expelled from Rome. Suetonius expressly 
informs us that they were banished by the Emperor Claudius. 
His words are remarkable: Jud@os impulsore Chresto assidue 
tumultuantes Roma expulit—“ He banished the Jews from 
Rome, who were continually making disturbances at the 
instigation of Chrestus” (Claudius, 25). Meyer supposes 
Chrestus to have been some unknown Jewish demagogue at 
Rome, whose treasonable attempts led to this decree of expul- 
sion. But it is more probable that Chrestus is a mistake for 
Christus, especially as, according to Tertullian, the word was 
often thus wrongly pronounced (Apol. 3). Some (Kuincel, 
Gieseler) accordingly suppose that the cause of the disturb- 
ance was a tumult raised by the Jews against the Christians, 
as we find from the Acts was their frequent practice, and 
that Claudius, without examining which party was in the 
wrong, banished them all from Rome. The most probable 


opinion is, that the Jews were excited to rebellion by the 


expectation of the Messiah, perhaps by a false Christ, as was 
frequently the case in Judea. The Jewish expectation of 


the Messiah was known to the Romans, and is mentioned 


both by Tacitus and Suetonius. The statement of Suetonius 
concerning the expulsion of the Jews is, however, apparently 
at variance with another statement of Dio Cassius, who tells 


- us that Claudius was afraid to expel so vast a multitude, and 
_ only prohibited their assemblies (Dio Cassius, Ix. 6). But it 
1s probable that Dio Cassius refers to a decree which pre- 
_ ceded the edict of expulsion, and may have been the cause of 


the disturbances among the Jews. At all events, the fact of 


_ the expulsion mentioned by Luke is corroborated by the 


¥ 
or 
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testimony of Suetonius. It would appear that this edict of 
Claudius was soon reversed, or at least ceased to be acted 
upon; for when Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans, 
Aquila and Priscilla had returned to Rome; and when he 
himself came to Rome, he found numerous Jews. Some 
suppose that the edict was reversed when Nero ascended the 
- Imperial throne. 


Ver. 3. "Hoav yap oxnvorrowol +h Téxvn—for they were tent- 


makers by trade. It was the custom of the Jews, even of the 
richest families among them, to train up their children to 
some useful trade. ‘The reasons of this were probably the 
esteem which the Jews had for trade, and their prudence in 
providing against the changes of fortune. ‘ He,” says Rabbi 
Judah, “that teaches not his son a trade, does the same as if 
he taught him to be a thief.” The word cxnvozro.os has been 
variously translated. Luther renders it Yeppichmacher, a 
carpet manufacturer. Michaelis thinks that Paul and Aquila 
were makers of instruments. De Dieu thinks the word sig- 
nifies a worker in leather, a saddler, because tents were in 
general made of leather. Hug supposes that Paul was a 
maker of tent-cloth; and he adverts to the fact that in Cilicia, 
Paul’s native country, there was a manufactory of tent-cloth 


from the hair of the Cilician goats, and which was called — 


xidixca (Cilician cloth). The word literally signifies a tent- 
maker, and probably refers to the manufactory of tent-cloth, 
a trade which Paul may have learned in his native country ; 
or to the making of the cloth into tents. This passage is 
peculiarly interesting, as it informs us of the trade by which 


Paul supported himself and his companions when he preached » 


the gospel. “ Paul,” observes St. Chrysostom, “after working 
miracles, stood in his workshop at Corinth, and stitched 
hides of leather together with his hands; and the angels 
regarded him with love, and the devils with fear.” We learn 
that Paul supported himself by his trade at Thessalonica 


(1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8) and Ephesus (Acts xx. 34), 


as well as at Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 12). 


* For other opinions, see Kuincel’s Libri Historici, vol. iii. p. 276, and | 


Meyer's Apostelgeschichte, p. 365. 
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‘Ver. 5. Siras cal 6 Tiyobcos—Silas and Timotheus. Paul 
had left Silas and Timothy at Berea, with directions to follow 
him to Athens. Timothy had, however, been sent by Paul 
to Thessalonica to confirm the church there; and in conse- 
quence of this delay, they did not rejoin the apostle until he 
came to Corinth. Suvetyero TH AOyw o IIav’rAos—FPaul was 
engrossed with the word. ‘There is a variety in the reading. 
(See Critical Note.) In the tewtus receptus it is cvvelyero 
T@ IIvetpati—was pressed by the Spirit ; that is, was power- 
fully excited by the Holy Spirit. The reading 7 Aoye, 
however, is to be preferred. Svvéyw signifies to hold 
together, to press together, to constrain, to urge. Such is 
the evident meaning of the word in 2 Cor. v. 14, “The love 
of Christ constrains (cvvéyer) us.’ Hence in the passive it 
signifies to be constrained, to be pressed, to be much occupied 
—Paul was engrossed by the word. So Kuinel, Olshausen, 
De Wette, and Meyer. The meaning is not, that when Silas 
and Timothy came they found Paul thus occupied; but that 
their arrival imparted a new impulse to him: he felt that he 
was no longer alone, that he had fellow-workers in the great 


_. cause, and therefore he devoted himself to it with greater 


ee ee 





earnestness. He himself tells us, that when he first came to 
Corinth he was with them “in weakness and in fear, and in 
much trembling” (1 Cor. ii. 3); and we can easily conceive 
how the arrival of such associates as Silas and Timothy must 
have encouraged him. 

Ver. 6. "Extwatdpevos ta iwaria—shaking his garments. 
A symbol of similar import with shaking off the dust from 
the feet (Acts xiii. 51), denoting his entire separation from 
them. T6 aiwa tpav éml tiv xeharijv tuev—your blood be 
upon your heads; not an imprecation, but a statement of 


_ fact, that by their resistance they brought destruction upon 


themselves. ‘The expression has no reference to the custom 
of laying the hand on the head of the sacrifice (Elsner), or of 


_ witnesses laying their hands on the head of the accused (Pis- 
_ cator); but is a proverbial expression, denoting the destruc- 
tion which one brings upon himself, the head being here 


used for the person. The destruction here alluded to is the 
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eternal destruction which will come upon all who reject the 
gospel. Kadapds éyo—I pure ; that is, I with a pure con- 
science. There is a probable reference to Ezek. xxxiii. 1-9. 
Paul, in warning the Jews in Corinth of their danger, had 
delivered his own soul—their blood was upon their own 
head. 

Ver. 7. Kat petaBas éxeiOev—and having departed thence : 
that is, from the synagogue, the nearest and most natural 
antecedent ; not from the house of Aquila (Heinrichs, Alford). 
Bagoroi-+ Sion There is a variety in the reading here. 
(See Critical Note.) Some mss. read, Titus Justus. If this 
be the correct reading, then Titus is here mentioned, who, 
as we otherwise learn, was with the apostle in some part of 
his missionary journeys (Gal. ii. 1). 

Ver. 8. Kpiotros 8&8 6 apyiovvaywyos érictevoev—But 
Crispus, the chief ruler of the synagogue, believed. Probably 
Paul’s separation from the synagogue brought matters to 
a crisis, so that many waverers became avowed disciples. 
Crispus was one of those who in Corinth received the ordi- 
nance of baptism at the hands of the apostle. “I thank 
God,” says he, ‘that I baptized none of you but Crispus 
and Gia: PHL Corsi. 14). 

Vers. 9,10. Ae’ opdparos év vuxti—by a vision at night. 
(See note to Acts xvi. 9.) At Troas, a man of Macedonia 
appeared to Paul in a vision at night, entreating him to come 
over to Macedonia and help them; but here we learn that 
this call to Macedonia was not to be restricted to that par- 
ticular country, but was intended to embrace the adjoining 
countries. Jesus Himself appears in a vision, and enjoins 
Paul to remain for some time in Corinth. ors Aads éori woe 
morvs—because I have much people. Aads, the word employed 
for Israel, the people of God, in contrast to €vn. This does 
not include those who were already converted, but refers 
to those who should be converted by the preaching of the 
apostle. Even in this wicked and abandoned city of Corinth, 
Christ had a people: the gospel met with great success. 
Perhaps Paul may have been somewhat discouraged with his 

1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 366. 
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comparative want of success at Athens; and hence the en- 
couragement now given to him was opportune and needful. 
Ver. 11. "Exadicév re éviavrov Kal pivas &&—and he con- 
tinued a year and sia months. Some (Riickert, Meyer, De 
Wette) suppose that this denotes only his residence in Corinth 
until the disturbance occasioned by the Jews arose. They 
think that, according to the Lord’s promise, Paul continued 
in quiet for a year and a half, but that afterwards dis- 
turbances arose. So that to denote the whole period of his 
residence, the time which Paul remained after the tumult 
must be added to the year and a half. But the fruitless 
attempt of the Jews against Paul, the complete failure of 
the assault which they made upon him, was a remarkable 
fulfilment of Christ’s promise to him, “that no one would 
attack him to hurt him.” Others (Wieseler, Anger, Lechler, 
Alford) suppose that the whole period of Paul’s residence in 
Corinth is mentioned, both the period before and the many 
days which he remained after the tumult. “ This opinion,” 
observes Wieseler, “appears to me to be undoubtedly correct, 
for several reasons. ‘The particle te connects this verse in 


the closest manner with the preceding: ‘The Lord said, 


Fear not, but speak, and be not silent; and so he con- 
tinued a year and six months teaching among them the word 
of God.’ The main thought of the words which the Lord 
spoke to Paul in the vision is undoubtedly, ‘Speak in this 
city, and be not silent ;’ and accordingly the period of time 
during which the apostle obeys this command of Christ must. 
refer to the whole time in which he spoke at Corinth, and 
therefore must include the time until his departure. The 
same conclusion follows from the general expression éxdOuce, 
he continued in Corinth. Meyer, indeed, understands the 
expression in the sense of ‘ he remained in quiet ;’ but I can- 
not see how the word can have that meaning.”* Adacxav 
év avtois Tov Néyov ToD Oeod—teaching among them the word 
of God. Corinth being a commercial and maritime city, 
visited by strangers from all parts, Paul had an opportunity 
of preaching the gospel to the natives of many countries. 
1 Wieseler’s Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 46. 
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It was during his long residence in Corinth that he wrote 
the two Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

Ver. 12. Taddtavos— Gallic. Gallio belonged to an 
illustrious family. His father was the rhetorician Marcus 
Anneus Seneca, and his brothers were Lucius Anneus 
Seneca, the celebrated philosopher and tutor of Nero, and 
Anneus Mela, the father of the poet Lucan. His original 
name was Marcus Annzeus Novatus; but being adopted by 
the rhetorician Lucius Junius Gallio, he took the name of 
Junius Anneus Gallio. Tacitus alludes to him several 
times in his Annals: once when he was rebuked by Tiberius, 
whom he attempted to flatter (Ann. vi. 3); and another 
time on the occasion of the death of his more distinguished 
brother Seneca, when he showed some degree of cowardice, 
“being terrified at the death of his brother, and earnestly 
praying that his life might be spared” (Ann. xv. 73). Seneca 
speaks of him in the highest terms as a man of a most 
amiable disposition, and greatly beloved by all: Gallionem 
fratrem meum, quem nemo non parum amat, etiam qui amare 
plus non potest —“ My brother Gallio, rls avery one 
loves too little, even he who loves him to the utmost.” And 
again: JVemo enim mortalium mihi tam dulcis est, quam hie 
omnibus—“ No one is so delightful to me, as he is to all” 
(Nat. Ques. iv.). Statius calls him dulcis Gallio (Silv. i. 
7. 82). His fate is doubtful: according to one account, he 
committed suicide (Kuseb.); according to another, he was 
put to death by Nero (Dio Cassius), whereas according to 
Tacitus he seems to have been spared. 

"AvOurraretovtos Ths ’Axalas—being proconsul of Achaia. 
The province of Achaia was almost of the same extent with 
the modern kingdom of Greece: it included the Peloponnesus 
and the rest of Greece proper; whereas Macedonia, Epirus, 
Thessaly, and part of Ilyria formed the province of Mace- 
donia.. These two provinces were granted by Augustus to 
the senate; but Tacitus informs us that Tiberius, at the 
entreaty of the provinces themselves, converted them into 
imperial provinces, so that they would then be governed not 
by proconsuls, but by propreetors (Ann. i. 76). Suetonius, 
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however, tells us that “ Claudius gave up to the senate the 
provinces of Achaia and Macedonia, which Tiberius had 
transferred to his own administration” (Claud. xxv.). And 
it was toward the latter end of the reign of Claudius that 
Paul was at Corinth. This is another remarkable confirma- 
tion of the extreme accuracy of Luke. As Tholuck well 
remarks, if only the passage of Tacitus were extant, and the 


passage of Suetonius wanting, it might have been supposed 


that Luke had committed a mistake, whereas his accuracy 
is now undoubted.t. We have no precise information from 
other authorities that Gallio was the proconsul of Achaia; 
but in one of Seneca’s epistles mention is made of his being 
forced to leave Achaia on account of his health. ‘ The say- 
ing of Gallio occurred to me, who, when he was taken ill of 
a fever in Achaia, immediately embarked, saying it was the 
disorder not of the body, but of the place” (Zpist. 104). 

Kareréotnoav tO IIatrk@ — assaulted Paul. The verb 
katepiornut only occurs here in the New Testament ; it is 
not found in the Septuagint. Probably the change of 
government on the arrival of Gallio encouraged the unbe- 
lieving Jews to make this assault on Paul. 

Ver. 13."Ori mapa tov vopov, etc.—This person persuadeth 
men to worship God contrary to the law. The law here 
spoken of is not so much the Roman as the Jewish law. 
It is evident, from the answer of Gallio, that the accusers 
mentioned wherein Paul had violated the law. The Romans 
had granted the Jews full liberty to practise their own 
religion; and therefore Paul’s accusers hoped that Gallio 
would interfere and punish him for teaching doctrines 
which they asserted were in opposition to the law of Moses. 
According to their views, it was the duty of the Roman 
government to prevent any attempt to pervert or overturn 


_ their religion. 


Vers. 14, 15. Méddovtos 8é rod ITavXov avolyev 76 cTopa 


——but when Paul was about to open his mouth. Gallio does 
not permit Paul to reply,—not from any disrespect to the 


apostle, but because he did not think it necessary for him to 
1 Tholuck’s Glaubwiirdigkeit, p. 173. 
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enter upon his defence. He was accused of no crime which 
came under the cognizance of the Roman law. Although 
the Romans protected the Jews in the performance of their 
religion, yet it belonged to the Jews themselves to regulate 
their own affairs. ’Adéknuwa—a wrong; an act of injustice, 
an infringement of private rights, which might be the ground 
of a civil action. ‘Padvipynua rovnpov—a wicked crime, 
which might be the ground of a criminal action. Kara 
Aoyov—according to reason—reasonably. “ If it were either 
of these, I should have given you a patient hearing.” Ei 6é 
tntnpata éott rept Noyou, etc.—but if it is a question con- 
cerning a word, and names, and your law. The accusers had 
doubtless mentioned the names of the Messiah, and of Jesus 
of Nazareth; for Paul’s assertion that Jesus was the Messiah 
was the main cause of the opposition of the Jews. Nopov 
tod Kal’ jpais—your law. The special law of the Jews, and 
not the law of the Romans. Kara, with the accusative of 
the personal pronoun, is to be considered as a circumlocution 
for the possessive pronoun.’ “OwreoGe adtot—look ye to it 
yourselves ; i.e. decide upon it according to your own laws. 
Kpitns éy tovtav od BovrAopat eivat—I will be no judge 
of such matters. Gallio here acted the part of a wise and 
equitable judge. Had the charge referred to an act of dis- 
honesty or to a criminal action, he would have examined into 
it; but as it referred merely to a question of the Jewish law, 
he declined to interfere, as it did not fall under his jurisdic- 
tion. This conduct entirely agrees with the character of 
Gallio given by his brother Seneca—that of an amiable and 
upright man. 

Ver. 16. Kat daracev avbtods aro tov Bnwatos—And he 
drove them from the tribunal. ’Amnydacev implies that some 
force had to be employed to expel the Jews from the court. 

‘Ver. 17. "EmikaBopevor 8& ravres Saobévny tov apy 
avvayoyov— And all seized on Sosthenes, the ruler of the 
synagogue. ‘This Sosthenes was evidently the leader of 
the Jewish party opposed to Paul. He was the ruler of © 
the synagogue, having, as some suppose, succeeded Crispus, 

1 Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament, p. 167. 
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who was expelled when he became a Christian; or, as others 
think, being along with Crispus among the chief rulers; or, 
according to Grotius, the chief ruler of another synagogue, 
there being probably several in the large commercial city of 
Corinth. There is no reason for identifying him with the 
Sosthenes who is united with Paul in the salutation of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. i. 1). But who are 
the wdvtes who beat Sosthenes before the judgment-seat ? 
The reading of the mss. here varies). Some mss. read of 
"Iovdaior, the Jews,—a gloss arising probably from mistaking 
this Sosthenes with the person mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 1, and 
supposing that he was a Christian. But it is very improbable 
that, after judgment had been given against the Jews, they 
would have been permitted to beat one of their opponents. 
Other ss. read of “EdAnves, the Greeks. This also is a 
gloss, but approaches nearer the truth. IIavres are those 
round the tribunal—the officers of the governor. Enraged 
at the pertinacity of the Jews, they took their leader and 
beat him. Calvin strangely imagines that Sosthenes was 
one of Paul’s companions whom the Greeks beat, although 
the Jews were the acknowledged authors of the tumult, and 
the defeated party.’ 

Kai ovdev tovtav 76 TarrAov guekev—And Gallio cared 
for none of these things. This is usually charged upon Gallio 
as a matter of reproach, as if he were indifferent to religion ; 
and hence a Gallio is often used to denote an indifferent 
_ person: we speak of religious Gallios and political Gallios. 
But this charge arises from a complete misunderstanding of 
the passage. That Gallio was indifferent to religious matters 
is possible, but this is not the fact which is here stated. All 
that is asserted is that Gallio did not choose to interfere. 
_ He was wrong in not interfering; he should have prevented 
_ this assault on Sosthenes: he should have kept the peace ; 
_ but no doubt he was incensed at the intolerance and pertinacity 
of the Jews. Perhaps also the beating took place when the 
Jews were forcibly driven from the judgment-seat. “The 
object of this remark,” observes Meyer, “is to represent 

1 Calvin, in loco. 
VOL, II. M 
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‘the complete failure of the attempt of the Jews. So little 
did the charge against Paul prosper, that the accusers were 
themselves beaten without the interference of the judge, 
who by this indifference declared himself on the side of the 
accused,” * | 

- Ver. 18. ’E&émdes eis tiv Svpiav—he sailed to Syria. 
Paul, after the tumult, remained for a considerable time 
longer (sjuépas ixavds) in Corinth, and afterwards set sail 
for Antioch, in Syria, as his ultimate destination. As there 
is no mention of Silas and Timothy accompanying him, it is 
probable that he left them to minister to the church at 
Corinth. 

Keipdpevos tiv Keparyv—having shaved the head. It is 
disputed whether this shaving of the head refers to Aquila 
or Paul. Some (Castalio, Grotius, Heinrichs, Kuineel, 
Schneckenburger, Meyer, Wieseler, and Howson) suppose 
that it was Aquila who shaved his head. The reasons of 
this supposition are because Aquila is last named, and that 
in a noticeable manner, after his wife Priscilla: a position 
supposed to be designedly chosen by Luke for the purpose 
of making the reference of xespduevos to Aquila more evi- 
dent. Besides, it is argued that it is contrary to Paul’s 
character to suppose that he was still so bound to Judaism 
as voluntarily, and without any purpose, to submit to the 
ceremony of shaving his head. When afterwards in Jeru- 
salem, he took upon himself the vow of the Nazarites, he 
regarded it as a matter of indifference, and did so for a 
particular purpose. Nothing, however, can be inferred 
from Priscilla being named before Aquila, as they are else- 
where thrice named in the same order (Rom. xvi. 8; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 9; 2 Tim. iv. 19). Besides, Paul is the important 
person, and Aquila and Priscilla are entirely subordinate, 
so that it is more natural to refer the shaving of the head 
to Paul. That Aquila shaved his head cannot possibly be 
a matter of any moment, and would not have been noticed 
by the historian. 

Accordingly the other opinion, adopted by Augustine, 

1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 370. 
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Luther, Beza, Calvin, Bengel, De Wette, Baumgarten, 


‘Olshausen, Neander, Lange, Lechler, Zeller, Hackett, 


Alford, Wordsworth, referring the shaving of the head to 
Paul, is the more correct. Meyer, indeed, objects that this 
opinion is at variance with Paul’s character, and incon- 
sistent with his principles concerning the abrogation of the 
Jewish law. But although Paul held that the Jewish law 
was not binding on the Gentile Christians, and not essential 
to the Jewish Christians, yet he was far from forbidding the 
Jewish Christians to observe it. He himself, as a Jew, no 
doubt would keep the law in many particulars, otherwise 
his influence among the Jews would have been gone: “To 
the Jews he became as a Jew, that he might gain the Jews.” 
He did not renounce the ceremonies of Judaism; but, on 
the contrary, James could testify that he walked orderly, 
and kept the law (Acts xxi. 24). The objection, then, arises 
from a misconception of Paul’s character and conduct. 

"Ev Keyypeais—in Cenchrea. Cenchrea was the eastern 
harbour of Corinth, on the AZgean Sea, the emporium of its 
trade with the East. “The port of Cenchreea,” observes 
Strabo, “was about seventy stadia from the city: it served 
for the commerce of Asia; whereas the other port Lechzeum 
served for the commerce of Italy” (Strabo, viii. 6.22). There 
was a church in Cenchreea which was probably planted at 
this time by the apostle (Rom. xvi. 1). It is now known 


_ by the modern name Kikries. Paul went from Corinth to 
_ Cenchreza for the purpose of taking his passage in some 
vessel bound for Ephesus. 






Eixev yap evynv—for he had a vow. Weare not informed 
what was the precise nature of this vow. Most critics sup- 
pose that it was the vow of the Nazarites, called by Philo 
the great vow (evy7 weyddn), according to which a man 
abstained from shaving his head. It was either taken for life, 


as in the case of Samson, or for a definite period: if for a 
_ period, the Nazarite at its termination shaved his hair. Such 


a vow was frequently taken by the Jews at this time. We 


have an example of it in the case of the four men who had 
a vow on them, whom Paul accompanied into the temple to 


¢ 
abet a 
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_be at charges with them, that they might shave their heads 
(Acts xxi. 23, 24). Josephus observes, that it was usual 
with those that had been either afflicted with a distemper or 
with any other distress to make vows; to abstain from wine 
for thirty days before they offered their sacrifices, and to . 
shave their heads (Bell. Jud. ii. 15. 1). It does not, how- 
ever, appear that this vow of Paul was precisely similar to 
that of the Nazarites, because the loosening of the vow could 
only be effected in the tabernacle or temple, and there is no 
account of any relaxation of the law for the sake of foreign 
Jews (Num. vi. 1-21). Some suppose that Paul’s vow had 
been broken by some ceremonial impurity, as contact with a 
dead body, or intercourse with the Gentiles; and that the 
shaving of his head represented the renewal of his vow. 
But not to insist that the text refers to the termination of 
his vow, such a renewal could only be made in the temple. 
Others accordingly (Salmasius, Kuincel, Olshausen, Meyer) 
suppose that it was a private vow; that Paul made a vow, on 
the occasion of some remarkable deliverance, that he would — 
not shave his head for a certain period. Permitting the hair — 
to grow was with the Nazarites a sign of consecration to God; 
and hence a vow to do so was a similar symbol. The opinion 
of Neander seems to be the most correct, that although this 
vow was not precisely the same as the Nazarite vow, yet it 
was a modification of it, practised by those Jews who were 
abroad, and who were necessarily prevented from strictly 
observing the conditions of the law." This vow was probably 
an expression of gratitude on the part of the apostle for the 
divine goodness in preserving him from imminent danger 
during his long abode at Corinth. 

Ver. 19. Karjvrncav 8& eis "Edecov—and they came to 
Ephesus. Paul crossed the Aigean Sea from Corinth to 
Ephesus. Means of communication between these large cities 
would at this time be frequent. For a description of Ephesus, | 
see note to Acts xix.1. Kdxetvous xaré\urev abrodD—and he 
left them there. Mentioned by anticipation that Paul left 
Aquila and Priscilla at Ephesus, when he journeyed to 

 Neander’s Planting, vol. i. p. 207. 
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Cesarea. The Syriac version inserts this clause at the be- 
ginning of ver. 21, which seems its most natural place: 
“ And he left Aquila and Priscilla at Ephesus, and he him- 
self sailed and came to Ceesarea.” 

Ver. 21. The reading of this verse has been disputed. See 
Critical Note. Critics are nearly equally divided in their 
opinions. The clause, det we rdvtws rHv éoptiy THY épyowevny 
mothoas eis ‘Tepocokupa—TI must by all means keep the coming 
feast at Jerusalem—is rejected by Bengel, Griesbach, Kuincel, 
Neander, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Lechler; but retained 
by Bornemann, Meyer, De Wette, Olshausen, Wieseler, 
Baumgarten, Wordsworth, and Alford. The preponderance 
of external evidence is slightly against it; whereas the in- 
ternal evidence is in its favour: if not originally in the text, 
no good reason can be assigned for its insertion. In such a 
doubtful case, perhaps the preferable plan is to retain the 
reading. It has been disputed what feast is here meant. 
Wieseler supposes it to be the feast of Pentecost, whereas 
Ewald considers it to be the Passover. No argument in 
favour of the Passover can be drawn from the article riv 
éoptnv (Ewald), as if it denoted the chief feast, namely the 
Passover, for the particular feast is further defined as the 
coming (ri épyouévny) feast. 

Ver. 22. Kai xaredOav eis Katodpecav—And having come 
down to Caesarea. Paul sailed from Ephesus to Casarea, 
then the Roman capital of Judea. “AvaBds nal doracdpevos 
Ti exxrAnolav—and having gone up and saluted the church. 
Some (Calovius, Kuinel, Schott) refer these words to 
Czsarea, and suppose that they mean only that Paul went 
up from the shore to the city. Others (Calvin, Bengel, 
Olshausen, Neander, Meyer, De Wette, Wieseler, Lange, 
Lechler) refer them to Jerusalem; that Paul went up from 
Ceesarea to Jerusalem, and étatsd the mother church. 
Certainly the mere going up from the shore to the city is too 
unimportant to be mentioned; whereas dvaPds is a fitting 
term to represent a journey from Cesarea to Jerusalem. 
The following words also—xaré@n eis ’Avrioyeav, went 
down to Antioch—are inappropriate to represent a journey 
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from Cesarea to Antioch, as Antioch is in a more elevated 
situation ; but appropriate to represent a journey from Jeru- 
salem to Antioch. If the words, “I must by all means keep 
this feast that cometh in Jerusalem” (ver. 21), be genuine, 
there can be little doubt that the reference is to a visit to 
Jerusalem. If, on the other hand, the words be spurious, 
still, although there is not the same certainty, the above 
reasons are of weight. This was Paul’s fourth visit to Jeru- 
salem after his conversion, and is only alluded to in this 
passage. His stay was probably short and unimportant. 
Wieseler’s opinion, that this was the visit mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, has been already stated and anim- 
adverted, upon. Karé@n eis ’Avtioyevav — went down, to 
Antioch. Paul thus returns to the city from which he had 
set out on this his second missionary journey. Neander, 
Renan, and others, suppose that it was during this visit of 
Paul to Antioch that the dispute arose between him and 
Peter concerning the relation of the Jewish law to the 
Gentiles.’ 

Thus terminated Paul’s second missionary journey. It 
was much more extensive than the first. Besides visiting 
the churches formerly planted by him in Cilicia and Pisidia, 
he established churches in Phrygia and Galatia, and then 
crossed over to Europe and planted. Christianity in at least 
four cities—Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, and Corinth,— 
perhaps also in Athens. The time spent in this journey has 
been variously estimated. In Corinth we are told that he 
resided for at least a year and a half; and to this has to be 
added the time spent in preaching the gospel in the countries 
of Phrygia, Galatia, and Macedonia. Wieseler supposes 
two years and six months; but this is too short a period to 
embrace all that Paul performed: in all probability, the 
journey occupied at least three years. If we suppose, as is 
most probable, that he left Antioch in the year a.p. 51, his 
return may be fixed in the year a.p. 54. 

1 See, on this subject, note to Acts xy. 35. 
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SECTION XIIL 
ON APOLLOS.—Acts xvi. 23-28. 


23 And having spent some time, he departed, passing in succession 
through the Galatian region and Phrygia, strengthening all the disciples. 

24 And a certain Jew named Apollos, an Alexandrian by birth, an 
eloquent man, being mighty in the Scriptures, came down to Ephesus. 
25 This man was instructed in the way of the Lord; and being fervent 
in the Spirit, he spoke and taught accurately the things concerning 
Jesus, knowing only the baptism of John. 26 And he began to speak 
boldly in the synagogue; but when Aquila and Priscilla heard him, 
they took him to them, and explained to him the way of God more 
accurately. 27 And when he wished to go to Achaia, the brethren, ex- 
horting, wrote to the disciples to receive him; who, when he was come, 
helped them much who had believed through grace: 28 For he power- 
fully confuted the Jews in public, showing by means of the Scriptures 
that Jesus was the Christ. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 25. IIepit tod Kupiov, the reading of the teaxtus 
receptus, is found in G, H; whereas epi rod ’Incod is far 
better attested, being found in A, B, D, E, and x, and is 
adopted by modern critics. Ver. 26. ’Axdras xai IIpicxiura 
is found in D, G, and H, and is adopted by Tischendorf, 
Lechler, and Meyer: on the other hand, IIpicxi\Xa kai 
’Axvvas is the reading of A, B, E, and x, and is adopted by 
Lachmann and Alford. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 23. Kal rroumjoas ypovov tiva é&fOev—And having 
spent some time, he departed. This was the commencement 
of Paul’s third missionary journey. It is probable that his 
183 
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residence at Antioch at this time was short, and that he left 
it in the year A.D. 54 or 55. Like his second missionary 


journey, this was at first a journey of visitation: he visited — 
those churches in Galatia and Phrygia which he had already ~ 


established. We are not informed who his companions were. 
Silas had ceased to accompany him: he had been left behind 
at Corinth, and had probably returned afterwards to Jeru- 
salem: the next time we read of him he is the associate of 
Peter (1 Pet. v. 12). Paul had several associates during his 
long residence at Ephesus: mention is made of Timothy 
and Erastus (Acts xix. 22), and of Gaius and Aristarchus 
(Acts xix. 29); but we do not know whether these joined him 
at Ephesus, or accompanied him from Antioch. Timothy, 
at least, must have joined him at Ephesus, if, as is probable, 
he had been left behind at Corinth (Acts xviii. 18). Titus, 
though not mentioned in the Acts (see, however, note to 
Acts xviii. 7), was also with the apostle during the early 
part of this journey, as he was sent by him from Ephesus to 
Corinth (2 Cor. xii. 18). MAvepyomevos xabeEhs tiv Tara- 
TUNY Yopav Kat Ppuvyiav—passing in succession through the 
Galatian territory and Phrygia. ‘The exact route of the 
apostle is uncertain. It is probable, though not mentioned 
in the Acts, that he passed through Cilicia and Lycaonia, 
visiting the churches in these countries, and went from them 
into Galatia." Wieseler supposes that he did not revisit 
Lycaonia at this time, but journeyed northward through 
Cappadocia into Galatia, and thence into Phrygia.” The 
direction he now took was the reverse of his former journey : 
then “ he went throughout Phrygia and the region of 


Galatia” (Acts xvi. 6); but now he goes first to Galatia, 


and then to Phrygia; and the reason was, because he had 
proconsular Asia, adjoining to Phrygia, and especially 
Ephesus, in view. 

“Ver. 24. "Iovdaios dé tis "AtroANws dvowati—but a certain 
Jew, named Apollos. ’AmodAw@s, a contraction for ’A7oa- 


1 See a description of the route which Paul probably took in Renan’s 
Saint Paul, pp. 331-333. 


2 Wieseler’s Chronologie des. apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 52. 
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Aavios, as the Codex Bez reads.' We know nothing of 
his previous history beyond what is here stated: that he was 
_ born of Jewish parents, and a native of Alexandria. He 

laboured successfully in Corinth. Shortly afterwards he 
joined Paul at Ephesus; for he was with him when he wrote 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 12). The 
last mention made of him is in one of the later epistles of 
Paul, written many years after this, when, writing to Titus, 
he says, “ Bring Zenas the lawyer, and Apollos, on their 
journey diligently, that nothing be wanting to them” (Tit. 
iii. 13). According to an uncertain tradition, he became 
bishop of Ceesarea. 

"AnreEavopeds TH yévec—an Alexandrian by birth. (Fora 
description of Alexandria and its Jewish population, see note 
to Acts vi. 9). The alabarch or governor of the Jews at 
this time, in all probability, was Alexander the brother of 
the celebrated Philo (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 8.11). Alexandria 
was famous for its schools, and especially for its eclectic 
philosophy, a mixture of Greek and Oriental systems. At 
this period there was a celebrated school of Jewish learning, 
the school of Philo, which in freedom from mere form, 
liberty of thought, and spirituality, was in advance of the 
age; and which, though tainted with mysticism in its doc- 
trine of the Logos, approached nearest the truth of the 
gospel. In the third century, the Alexandrian philosophy, 
as taught by Clement and Origen, exercised on Christianity 
an important influence, both for good and evil. It is pro- 
bable that Apollos, in the Jewish school of Alexandria, 
enjoyed the benefit of a liberal education. 

"Arp Aoyvos—an eloquent man. Adytos is used in three 
senses: 1. One skilled in history—Aistoricus, Herod. il. 3. 
2. Learned—doctus, Herod. ii. 77; Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 
5. 3. 3. Eloquent—eloquens, facundus, Joseph. Ant. xvii. 
6. 2.7, Neander supposes that the meaning here is learned, 
because a learned literary education, and not eloquence, was 
the distinction of the Alexandrians; and the disputation of 


1 The Sinaitic manuscript reads *AxeArge. 
* Kuineel’s Libri Historici, vol. iii. p. 284. 
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Apollos with the Jews at Corinth suits this meaning of 
AOyos, taken from the Jewish standpoint." But the usual 
meaning eloquent corresponds equally well with an Alex- 
andrian education, and is more appropriate to represent the 
effect of the labours of Apollos at Corinth. Besides, the 
learning of Apollos is afterwards alluded to by the words, 
“being mighty in the Scriptures.” Hence most critics adopt 
the meaning eloquent. So De Wette, Meyer, Olshausen, 
Lange, Lechler. Avvatds dv év tais ypadais—being mighty 
in the Scriptures. He possessed an accurate knowledge of 
the Old Testament, and an ability to explain and apply it. 
Ver. 25. Odtos fv Katnynpévos tHv oddov Tod Kupiov— 
this man was instructed in the way of the Lord. “The way 
of the Lord” is a phrase which is elsewhere only used in 
relation to the ministry of the Baptist (Matt. iii. 3; Mark 
i. 3). By the Lord here is not meant God (Lechler), but 
Christ; and hence “the way of the Lord” is the doctrine 
of Christ: the divine plan to redeem Israel through the 
Messiah. It would appear that Apollos recognised Jesus as 
the Messiah, and was acquainted with the chief incidents of 
His life; for we read that “he spoke and taught accurately 
the things concerning Jesus.” He did not merely regard 


Jesus as the forerunner of the Messiah (Baumgarten), but, . 


like the Baptist, as the Messiah Himself. The amount of 
his knowledge seems to have been, that he had correct views 
of the spiritual nature of the Messiah’s kingdom, and be- 
lieved in Jesus. He appears, however, to have been ignorant 
of the effects of Christ’s mission and sufferings, and of the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost (Acts xix. 2): he knew only, 
we are informed, the baptism of John. It is improbable 
that he was one of the Baptist’s immediate disciples; but 
rather that he received his religious instructions from one 
of John’s disciples who had come to Alexandria, and who 
was ignorant of the great events which followed the death 
of Christ. 

Kai Kev 76 mvevpati—and being fervent in the Spirit. 
The same phrase is employed in Rom. xii. 11, 76 wvevpate 

1 Neander’s Planting, vol. i. p. 229. 
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Séovres. On account of the article before mveduati, some, 
and especially the Fathers, suppose that the Holy Spirit is 
meant. So Chrysostom and Theophylact. ‘* Luke,” ob- 
serves Calvin, “attributes zeal to the Spirit, because it is a 
rare and peculiar gift: neither do I so expound it, that 
Apollos was moved forward by the instinct of his own mind, 
but by the motion of the Holy Spirit.” The objection to 
supposing the Holy Spirit to be here meant is that Apollos 
was only baptized to John’s baptism, and was ignorant of 
the mission of the Holy Spirit. But this did not prevent him 
from being actuated by the Spirit; and in all likelihood his 
ignorance referred not to the existence, but to the miraculous 
influences, of the Spirit. 

"Edares cab edidackev axpiBas ta Tepi tod ’"Incod—He 
spoke and taught accurately the things concerning Jesus. 
"EXader—spoke in conversation. ’*EHéiéacxev — taught in 
public, in the synagogue. *Axpi8as must have the same’ 
meaning as its comparative dxpiBéorepov in ver. 26: hence 
not diligently, as in our version, but accurately. He taught 
accurately, according to the measure of his knowledge. His 
knowledge, however, is limited by the statement which fol- 
lows: “knowing only the baptism of John.” Ta zepi tod 
’Inoot—the things concerning Jesus ; t.e. what he knew con- 
cerning the life of Jesus, recognising Him as the Messiah. 

"Emictapevos povov to Barticpa "Iwavvov—knowing only 
the baptism of John. This does not mean that Apollos 
only believed in a Messiah to come, and was ignorant of the 
fact that He had already appeared in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth; for the Baptist had pointed out Jesus to his 
disciples as the Messiah. Nor does it even imply an absolute 
ignorance of Christian baptism, but merely that Apollos did 
not recognise the characteristic distinction between it and the 
baptism of John : he regarded them as the same—the baptism 
of repentance." He had only received the baptism of John, 
and still wanted baptism in the name of Jesus. He was 
ignorant of the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, and perhaps 
_ of the glorification of Christ (Acts xix. 2). Baur and Zeller 
1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 376. 
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object that there is here a contradiction in terms: Apollos 
is said to have been instructed in the way of the Lord, and 
to teach accurately the things concerning Jesus; and yet 
notwithstanding he knows nothing of the baptism of Christ, 
but only of the baptism of John, and requires to be more 
accurately instructed by Aquila.' But there is here no con- 
tradiction: the imperfection, and even the partial erroneous- 
ness of his knowledge, were not incompatible with his 
zeal, or with his accurate teaching of Jesus according to the 
measure of his knowledge. Still, however, it is somewhat 
difficult to account for his ignorance. His residence at 
Alexandria will not entirely explain it. More than twenty 
years had elapsed since the death of Christ and the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit; and we are informed that among those 
present at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost were dwellers 
in Egypt: hence, doubtless, long before this the gospel must 
have penetrated to Alexandria. Perhaps, however, the 
number of Christians at Alexandria were then few; and as 
the city was immensely populous, containing about 600,000 
inhabitants, Apollos had not come in contact with them.— 
With regard to the disciples of John, they may be divided 
into three classes. The greater number of them, as several 
of the apostles, passed over to Christianity: from being the 
disciples of John, they became the disciples of Christ. Others 
opposed Christianity, establishing a sect of their own, after- 
wards known by the name Zabeans, and teaching that the 
Baptist, contrary to his own declarations, was the Messiah. 
And a third, and probably a small party, in consequence 
of their connection with Palestine being early broken off, 
remained stationary, like Apollos and the twelve men at 
Ephesus, knowing only the baptism of John, but being 
ignorant of the effusion of the Spirit (Olshausen). 

Ver. 26. "AxpiBéotepov até é&éOevto tiv Tod Ocod 6d5ov— 
explained to him the way of God more accurately. Thy tod 
Ocod odov is synonymous with rv 68dv rod Kuptov (ver. 25), 
inasmuch as the doctrine of Christ is from God. Aquila and 


1 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 263; Baur’s Apostel Paulus, vol. i. 
p. 280. | 
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Priscilla would inform him of the resurrection of Christ, the 
effects of His death, the universality of His religion, and the 
mission of the Holy Ghost; and thus, from being a disciple 
of John, Apollos became a disciple of Christ, and an eloquent 
preacher of Christianity. It has been disputed whether 
Apollos was rebaptized. We are informed that the twelve 
disciples of John at Ephesus were baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus (Acts xix. 2, 5), whereas there is no mention 
made of the baptism of Apollos. Some (Grotius, Lange, 


_ Wordsworth) suppose that his baptism is necessarily to be 





taken for granted. Olshausen thinks that he was baptized 
in the name of Christ at Ephesus by Aquila, but first received 
the Holy Ghost through means of Paul at Corinth.t Others 
(Chrysostom, Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, Ewald) think that 
he was not rebaptized. He stood on a different footing from 
the twelve disciples of John at Ephesus: he had already 
received the thing signified—the baptism of the Holy Ghost ; 
and therefore did not require the sign—the baptism of water. 
But this is an insufficient reason: both Paul and Cornelius 
were baptized after they had received the Holy Ghost. The 
first opinion, then, is the more probable, that Aquila, when 
he instructed Apollos, also baptized him in the name of 
Jesus. 

Ver. 27. Bovropévov Sé adtod SuedOeciv eis thy "Ayxatav— 
but he, wishing to pass into Achaia. Achaia was the Roman 
province of which Corinth was the capital; and it was to 
Corinth that Apollos repaired. Perhaps what he had heard 
from Aquila and Priscilla concerning the work of Paul in 
Corinth, may have excited within him the desire to go into 
Achaia. ITIporpeydpevor oi adeApoit—the brethren exhorting. 
The language is ambiguous: it may either mean that the 
brethren wrote to the Corinthian disciples, exhorting them to 
receive Apollos, or that the brethren exhorted Apollos to go | 
to Achaia. Accordingly some (Luther, Castalio, De Wette, 
Meyer) adopt the former meaning—that the brethren wrote 
exhorting the Corinthian disciples. Others (Calvin, Erasmus, 
Beza, Grotius, Bengel, Kuincl, Lange, Lechler) adopt the 

1 Olshausen on the Gospels and Acts, vol. iv. p. 459. 
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latter meaning, that the brethren exhorted and encouraged 
Apollos to go to Achaia. The position of the words, zpo- 
Tpelrapevot preceding of ddeddol éyparvav, rather favours 
this latter meaning: nor does there seem any good reason to 
object that, if this were the meaning, adrov would have been 
expressed. According to the other rendering, rpotpeWdyevor 
indicates the tone of the epistle, or the spirit in which it was 
written : “The brethren, exhorting, wrote to the disciples.” 
"Eypawav toils pabntais amodéEacbat aitov—wrote to the 
disciples to receive him. ‘This is the first instance which we 
have of a Christian letter of commendation (émicToA?) ove- 
ratixn). There is no reason, however, to suppose, with 
Hackett, that this letter is alluded to in 2 Cor. iii. 1. 

SuveBareto toAv—helped them much. The best comment 
on these words is what Paul says in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians: ‘I have planted, Apollos watered, but God 
gave the increase” (1 Cor. iii. 6). Tots memicrevkoow—who 
had believed. Rigavit Apollos non plantavit (Bengel). Ata 
THs xapitos—through grace. Some (Calvin, Grotius, Kuincel, 
Bengel, Olshausen, Meyer, Lange, Lechler, Wordsworth) 
connect these words with ovveSadero, and apply them to 
Apollos: “ Apollos, through the grace which was in him, 
helped believers ;” because the design of the text is to cha- 
racterize Apollos and his labours, and not the Corinthian 
Christians. This, however, is contrary to the position of 
the words, and consequently to their natural meaning. Others 
accordingly (Hammond, De Wette, Hackett, Alford) more 
correctly connect them with tots memucteveoow—“ who had 
believed through grace.’ By grace here is not meant the 
gospel (Hammond), or grace in speech and utterance (Hein- 
richs), but the grace of God—divine influence. 

Ver. 28. Eitovws—mightily: used by the Greeks of orators. 
Tots ’Iovdaious Suaxatnréyyero—confuted the Jews: a strong 
expression — “ utterly confuted,” “effectually silenced all 
their opposition.” He would thus be a great assistance to 
the Corinthian disciples in their disputations with the unbe- 
lieving Jews. Anyooia—publicly: preaching in the syna- 
gogues and elsewhere—in public controversies. ’Ezudeuxvis 
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Sua THY ypapov—showing by means of the Scriptures : proving 
from the predictions of the Old Testament; using its expres- 
sions for the purpose of establishing the truth of the proposi- 
tion that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ. Apollos, though 
eminently successful at Corinth, yet was the involuntary 
instrument of exciting a sectarian spirit among the disciples. 
After his departure, factions arose in the Corinthian church : 
one party called themselves by the name of Paul, as being 
the founder of the church; and another party called them- 
selves by the name of Apollos, being attracted by his elo- 
quence. Such astate of matters was as displeasing to Apollos 
as it was to Paul: there was no rivalship between these two 
great men, whatever there might be between their admirers 
and followers; each was perfectly disinterested ; each worked 
simply for the cause of Christ. Hence it was that Apollos, 
though requested by the Corinthians and urged by Paul, 
declined to go to Corinth; because he thought his presence 
there might only increase the factious spirit which prevailed. 
“ As touching our brother Apollos, I greatly desired him to 
come to you with the brethren; but his will was not at all to 
come at this time, but he will come when he shall have a 
convenient time” (1 Cor. xvi. 12). 


SECTION XIV. 
PAUL AT EPHESUS.—Acts xrx. 1-20. 


1 And it came to pass, while Apollos was at Corinth, that Paul, having 
passed through the upper districts, came to Ephesus, and found certain 
disciples. 2 And he said to them, Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when 
ye believed? And they said to him, We did not even hear whether 
there be a Holy Ghost. 3 And he said, Unto what, then, were ye 
baptized? And they said, Unto John’s baptism. 4 But Paul said, 
John indeed administered the baptism of repentance, saying to the 
people that they should believe on Him who should come after him, 
that is, on Jesus. 5 When they heard this, they were baptized into 
the name of the Lord Jesus. 6 And when Paul had laid his hands 
on them, the Holy Ghost came on them ; and they spoke with tongues, 
and prophesied. 7 And all the men were about twelve. 

8 And having entered into the synagogue, he spoke boldly for three 
months, discoursing and persuading concerning the kingdom of God. 
9 And when some were hardened and unbelieving, speaking evil of 
that way before the multitude, he departed from them, and separated 
the disciples, discoursing daily in the school of Tyrannus. 10 And this 
continued for two years; so that all the inhabitants of Asia heard the 


oe 


word of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks. 11 And God wrought extra- — 


ordinary miracles by the hands of Paul: 12 So that handkerchiefs or 
aprons from his body were carried to the sick, and the diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out. 13 But some of the strolling 
Jews, exorcists, also took upon them to invoke the name of the Lord 
Jesus over those who had evil spirits, saying, I adjure you by Jesus, 
whom Paul preacheth. 14 And there were certain men, seven sons of 
Sceva, @ Jewish chief priest, who did this. 15 And the evil spirit 
answering, said, Jesus I know, and with Paul I am acquainted; but 
who are ye? 16 And the man in whom the evil spirit was, leaping on 
them, having overcome both, prevailed against them, so that they fled 
from that house naked and wounded. 17 And this was known to all 
the Jews and Greeks dwelling in Ephesus: and fear fell on them all, 
and the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 18 And many who 
believed came, confessing, and acknowledging their deeds. 19 And 
many of them who had practised curious arts brought their books 
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together, and burned them before all: and they counted the price of 
them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver. 20 So mightily grew 
the word of the Lord, and prevailed. 


ORITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 1. Evpeiv is found in A, B, 8, and is preferred by 
Tischendorf and Lachmann to eipav, found in E, G, H. 
Ver. 4. Xpictov before “Incodv is found in G, H, but is 
wanting in A, B, E, &, and omitted by recent critics. 
Ver. 9. Twos after Tupavvov is found in D, E, G, H, but 


is wanting in A, B, 8, and omitted by Lachmann and 


Tischendorf. Ver. 10. "Incod after Kupiov is only found 
in G, and is omitted by all recent critics. Ver. 13. The 
singular opx(fm is found in A, B, D, E, 8, and is preferred 
by recent editors to the plural opxifouev, found in G, H. 
Ver..16. "Audorépwr is found in A, B, D, 8, and is preferred 
by Lachmann and Tischendorf to atrav, found in G, H. 
Ver. 20. Kupiov of the textus recepius is the reading of A, 
B, 8, and is retained by Tischendorf and Lachmann in pre- 
ference to @cod, the reading of D and E. The English 
version deviates from the teatus receptus, and follows the 
reading of the Vulgate, Dei. | 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 1. Ta dvwrepixa pépn—the upper districts ; that is, 
the inland districts compared with Ephesus, which was on 
the coast: the more elevated regions of Galatia and Phrygia, 
at a distance from the Mediterranean. 

Eis” Edecov—to Ephesus. This celebrated city of Ionia, 
situated between Smyrna and Miletus, on the Cayster, not 
far from its mouth, was built partly on Mount Prion, partly 
on Mount Coressus, and partly on the valley which separates 
these hills. It had a commodious harbour, called Panormus, 
formed by the river, which here widened out into a spacious 
basin (Strabo, xiv. 1.20). The situation of the city was 
favourable both for inland and maritime commerce: it lay 
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on the main road of traffic between the East and the West, 
and became the resort of all nations. Ephesus was built 
by Androclus the Athenian, and gradually rose under the 
Macedonian and Roman governments to be one of the chief 
cities of the East. Under the Romans it became the capital 
of the province of Asia, and was reputed to be the metropolis 
of no less than five hundred cities. Although the residence 
of the Roman proconsul, yet it enjoyed the privileges of a 
free city of the empire, and was self-governed. The magni- 
ficent temple of Diana, reckoned one of the seven wonders 
of the world, added to its celebrity. Ephesus is famous in’ 
the history of the church. Here, according to tradition, the 
Apostle John spent his old age, and was buried; and here 
also was the grave of Mary the mother of Jesus. The 
city gradually declined; and now nothing remains of the 
metropolis of Asia, but a wretched Turkish village called 
Ayasaluch or Asalook, said to be a corruption of dryos 
Oecdoyos, the name by which the Apostle John was known. 
The renowned harbour is now converted into an unhealthy 
marsh. The ruins of the ancient city are extensive and 
interesting : the theatre may yet be traced; but of the 
celebrated temple not one stone remains above another.’ 
Twas pabntds—certain disciples. By this we can only 
understand Christians, especially as Paul addresses them as 
believers (aructevoavres). These men were indeed the dis- 
ciples of the Baptist; but they seem to have attached them- 
selves to the Christians at Ephesus, and to have acknowledged 
Jesus as the Messiah. Their knowledge was very imperfect, 
as they were ignorant of the mission of the Spirit; and 
hence they may be regarded as a kind of half-Christians. 
Kuinel thinks that the word “ disciples” is to be taken with 
considerable latitude, meaning the disciples of Christ or the 


1 Ayasaluch is about a mile and a half distant from Ephesus. Fellows’ 
Asia Minor, p. 275. 

? For descriptions of Ephesus, see Winer’s Worterbuch; Lange’s 
apostolisches Zeitalter, vol. ii. p. 262 ; Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, 
vol. ii. p. 81 ff.; and Lewin’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, vol. i. 
p. 355 ff. 
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Messiah—persons believing in a coming Messiah, but not 
acknowledging Jesus as the Messiah.’ But in this sense all 
the Jews were disciples. Besides, the expressions are too 
strong to admit of such an interpretation. Paul regards 
them as believers, which must mean that at least they be- 
lieved in the Messiahship of Jesus. 

Ver. 2. Ei IIvedpua dywov éddBetre mictedcavtes—Did you 
receive the Holy Ghost when you believed? The aorist form 
of both verbs intimates that both actions, believing and the 
reception of the Holy Ghost, were regarded as simultaneous. 


There is no question as to what happened after believing, 


but the question is about what occurred when they believed. 
Hence the clause is not to be rendered, as in our version, 
“ Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed?” but, 
“Did you receive Him on believing?” (Alford, Hackett.) 
Paul, on conversing with them, may have discovered some- 
thing defective in their knowledge or attainments, and thus 
have been induced to put this question to them. By the 
Holy Ghost here is meant His divine influences, which were 
especially conferred under the Christian dispensation; per- 
haps the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, since these were 
bestowed on those Ephesian converts (ver. 6). From this 
it would almost appear that, in general, there was among 
the early Christians a sensible outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
in the way of miraculous gifts at baptism; for otherwise the 
inquiry of the apostle into the nature of their baptism cannot 
be accounted for. 

"ANN ovbé ct TIvedpa ayiov éorw, pain ie did. not 
even hear whether there be a Holy Ghost. These words 
cannot be taken absolutely, as if these Ephesian converts had 
never heard of the existence of the Holy Ghost. As Jews, 
and especially as disciples of John, whose baptism of water 
pointed to the baptism of the Holy Ghost, they must have heard 
of His existence. Nam neque Mosen, neque Johannem Baptistam 
sequi potuissent, quin de Spiritu Sancto ipso audissent—* They 
could not have followed either Moses or John the Baptist, 
without hearing of the Holy Ghost” (Bengel). ‘The words, 

1 Kuineel’s Libri Historici, vol. iii. p. 286. 
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then, must signify that they did not know that the Holy 
Ghost was already given: they were ignorant of His effusion 
upon the church. They. knew nothing of His miraculous 
influences. Olshausen understands their answer in a dog- 
matic point of view, that they were ignorant of the Holy 
Ghost as a distinct personality of the Godhead; but such 
an interpretation appears inappropriate and far-fetched.’ 

Ver 3. Eis to "Iwavvov Barticpa—into John’s baptism ; 
that is, into a belief of the truths which John’s baptism 
declared,—namely, faith in a coming Messiah, and the ne- 
cessity of repentance. These men, as the Baptist himself, 
recognised Jesus as that Messiah ; but still they were igno- 
rant of. the effects of His sufferings, of the effusion of His 
Spirit, and of all those truths which are declared in Christian 
baptism, as. distinguished from the baptism of John. Some 
(Heinrichs, Wetstein, Renan) suppose that these men were 
the disciples of Apollos, and had been instructed and bap- 
tized by him, before he himself was fully instructed. But 
this is improbable: for Apollos would not have left these 
disciples in ignorance; and besides, in their intercourse with 
the other Christians, especially with Aquila and Priscilla, 
information would have been communicated to them concern- 
ing the Holy Ghost. The probability is, that they were dis- 
ciples of the Baptist, who had lately come from some remote 
country to Ephesus, and had not enjoyed any opportunity of 
being instructed regarding the Holy Ghost, beyond what, as 
Jews, they had already acquired from the Old Testament, 
and hence were ignorant that the promised effusion of the 
Spirit had taken place. They appear to have been in a 
condition similar to that of Apollos when he first came to 
Ephesus, though in a lower stage of development. 

Ver. 4. Mév—indeed. Meév is here without its corre- 
sponding 6é. Instead of completing the sentence by men-- 
tioning the manner in which Christ would baptize, the - 
apostle adds, “that is, on Jesus.” “ESamticev Bartiopa 
petavoias—administered the baptism of repentance. John’s 
baptism was the baptism of repentance, of mortification ; 

1 Olshausen on the G'ospels and the Acts, vol. iv. p. 457. 
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Christ’s baptism is the baptism of revival, of vivification 
(Melancthon). “Iva mistedowow—that they should believe : 
the purpose or design of John’s baptism. It was wholly 
preparatory: it prefigured and had its fulfilment in the 
Christian baptism; as the Baptist himself said: “ I indeed 
baptize you with water unto repentance; but He that 
cometh after me shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost” 
(Matt. iii. 11). Todr’ éorw eis tov ’Incodtv—that is, on 
Jesus. An explanatory clause added by Paul. John taught 
them to: believe on a Messiah to come, and that Messiah is 
Jesus. 

Ver. 5. "Axovcoavtes 5é éBarticOncav, etc.—And when 
they heard this, they were baptized into the name of the Lord 
Jesus. It has been disputed whether these disciples of John 
were rebaptized.. The early Protestant divines, from dog- 
matic views, in opposition not only to the Anabaptists, but 
also to the doctrine of the Romanists on the essential differ- 
ence between the baptism of John and the Christian baptism, 
adopted the negative side of the question. The Council of 
Trent maintained : Si quis dixerit baptismum Johannis eandem 
vim cum baptismo Christi habuisse, anathema esto. Different 
hypotheses have accordingly been advanced to explain the 
text. 1. Some (Beza, Calixtus, Calovius, Drusius, Du Veil) 
suppose that the words are not those of the evangelist, but 
a continuation of the address of Paul. They read them as 
follows: “ When they—namely, the people to whom John 
spoke—heard this testimony of his concerning Christ, they 
were baptized by John in the name of Jesus.”* Their great 
argument for this rendering is, that the dé in ver. 5 answers 
to the wév in ver. 4. But pév frequently occurs without 
being followed by dé (Acts i. 1). And we nowhere read 
that John baptized his disciples into the name of Jesus, 
although he directed them to Him as the Messiah. 2. Calvin 
and others maintain, that not the baptism of water, but the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, is here meant. “I deny,” 
observes Calvin, “ that the baptism of water was repeated ; 
because the words of Luke only import that they were bap- 

1 Du Veil on the Acts, p. 405. 
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tized with the Spirit.”* But the baptism of the Holy Ghost 
is never spoken of by the phrase of “ being baptized in the 
name of Jesus.” 3. Ziegler supposes that these disciples of 
John believed that the Baptist himself was the Messiah; so 
that they had never received the true baptism of John, and 
thus might well be regarded as unbaptized. But it is not 
said that they were baptized to John, but into John’s baptism, 
namely, into a belief of the Messiah who was to come; and 
besides, they are expressly called disciples, that is, believers 
in the Messiahship of Jesus. Hence, then, the natural 
meaning of the passage is, that these disciples were rebap- 
tized with the Christian baptism, either by Paul himself or 
by some of his associates. 

It is, however, disputed by those who adopt this meaning, 
whether this rebaptism was the general rule, or only an ex- 
ception ; in other words, whether those who were baptized 
by the baptism of John were, as a matter of course, rebap- 
tized on their believing in Christ. Nothing is said of the 
second baptism of Apollos, though no argument can be de- 
rived from this omission. The apostles certainly, several of 
whom were baptized by John, do not appear to have received 
the Christian baptism; but then they were the disciples of 
Christ before the institution of baptism. ‘The same may be 
affirmed of the original disciples before the day of Pentecost. 
On the other hand, the numerous converts who were con- 
verted on that day were all baptized as a matter of course, 
and no inquiry was made as to whether they had or had not 
received the baptism of John; although it is almost certain, 
that among such a great multitude there were some of John’s 
disciples. 

Ver. 6. "HiGev 10 IIvetpa to ayvov én’ adtods—the Holy 
Ghost came upon them. They received the miraculous gifts 
of the Spirit, which is a presumption that the inquiry as to 
their reception of the Holy Ghost referred to His miraculous 
influences. They spoke with tongues—gave vent to inspired 
utterances; and prophesied—discoursed in such a manner 
as to show that they were gifted with spiritual knowledge. 

1 Calvin on the Acts, in loco. - 
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Baur, Zeller, and Schneckenburger suppose that this narra- 
tive is merely an imitation of the conversion of Cornelius ; 
but there is this important difference between these two 
accounts, that the miraculous influences of the Spirit were 
conferred on Cornelius before baptism; whereas here they 
were conferred after baptism. 

Ver. 7. "Hoav &€ of mavres dvdpes doet Sexadvo—and all 
the men were about twelve. Baumgarten fancifully supposes 
that the number twelve answers to the twelve tribes of 
Israel, and that these disciples are set forth as a new Israel.’ 
It is also fanciful to suppose that they were set apart for 
the ministry: the gift of prophecy was not restricted to the 
office-bearers of the church. | 

Ver. 8. EicedOov eis thy cuvaywynv—having entered into 
the synagogue. .We learn from Josephus that there were not 
only numerous Jews at Ephesus, but that many of them 
were Roman citizens (Ant. xiv. 10. 13). 

Ver. 9. Ev tH oxorH Tupavvov—in the school of Tyrannus. 
As the word Tyrannus signifies a king or prince, some 
(Knatchbull and others) suppose that a certain nobleman or 
ruler of the city is meant. But there is no reason for this 
supposition, as/Tyrannus, like “ King” with us, was a proper 
name among the Greeks. Others (Vitringa, Hammond, 
Wolfius, Meyer) suppose that Tyrannus was a Jewish teacher, 
and that his school was a private synagogue—a Beth-Mid- 
rasch, as the Jews called it. In Beth-Midrasch docuerunt tra- 
Kittonan atque earum expositiones (see Vitringa, Synag. p. 137). 
Paul and his converts withdrew from the public synagogue to 
the private synagogue of Tyrannus, where he could preach 
to Jews and Gentiles without fear of disturbance.? Others 
(Lechler, Ewald, Lange), with greater probability, suppose 
that Tyrannus was a Greek, and a public teacher of philo- 
sophy or rhetoric, who had become a convert to Christianity. 
‘he lecture-rooms of philosophers were called in later Greek 
cryonai. ‘Tyrannus is also not a Jewish, but a Greek name, 
and occurs as such in Josephus (Ant. xvi. 10. 3). Suidas 


1 Baumgarten’s Apostolic History, vol. ii. p. 270. 
2 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 385. 
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mentions a rhetorician of this name who wrote a work entitled 
wep) otacews Kal Suarpécews Aoyot, without, however, men- 
tioning his age or nation. 

Ver. 10. ’Emi érn d800—for two years. ‘This period refers 
to the time after Paul had separated the disciples from the 
Jewish synagogue ; so that, to reckon the whole time which 
Paul spent at Ephesus, we must at least add to these two 
years the three months during which he preached in the 
synagogue. In-his farewell address to the Ephesian elders, 
however, he says that by the space of three years he ceased 
not to warn every one (Acts xx. 31). Some suppose that 
“three years” is merely a general expression, and corre- 
sponds with the two years and three months here mentioned. 
Wieseler, however, thinks that to this period of two years 
and three months, about nine months have to be added. He 
supposes that the two years mentioned in ver. 10 terminates 
at ver. 20, as the next verse begins with the chronological 
notice, ws d& érAnpoln tadra, “when these things were 
accomplished ;” and after this we are informed that Paul, 
having’ sent away Timothy and Erastus’ into Macedonia, 
tarried in Asia for a season (ver. 22).". Upon the whole, it 
is probable that the two years here mentioned are not only 
exclusive of the three months during which Paul discoursed 
in the synagogue, but also of the time occupied se the events 
which occurred after ver. 20. 

“Dore wavtas rods Katotxodvtas tiv’ Aciav, ete.—so that 
all the inhabitants of Asia heard the word of the Lord, both 
Jews and Greeks. By Asia is meant proconsular Asia, of 
which Ephesus was the capital.? The expression is hyper- 
bolical, denoting the extensive diffusion of the gospel; yet 
it may have been almost literally true. It is not asserted that 
all the inhabitants of Asia heard Paul preach, but only that 
they heard the’ word’ of the Lord. Ephesus being a* large 
commercial city, and the centre‘of a great district, there was a 
constant influx of people, both of Jews and Getitdes for the 
purpose of commerce, and the latter also as pilgrims’to the 


1 Wieseler, Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters, pp. 52, 53. 
2 Perhaps it may even be restricted to Lydian Asia, as in Acts xvi. 6. 
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temple of Diana:' The sensation which Paul made would ex- 
cite multitudes to hear him; and the lecture-room of Tyrannus 
was daily occupied by him, and open for the free admission 
of all. Those who had visited Ephesus, and had heard Paul, 
would report to their different cities what they had heard, 
so that the fame of the gospel may well have been diffused 
throughout all Asia. Besides, during his long residence of 
three years, Paul would probably make circuits into the 
neighbouring cities and places; and his companions, such 
as Timothy, Titus, Aquila, Erastus, Gaius, and Aristarchus, 
would be sent by him to preach the gospel in other parts 
of the province. It is not improbable that the foundation 
of the seven churches of Asia was now laid. ‘The whole 
western part,” observes Renan, “‘ of Asia Minor, especially 
the basins of the Meander and the Hermus, were about this 
time covered with churches, and without doubt Paul was 
in a more or less direct manner their founder. Smyrna, 
Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and probably 
Tralles, thus received the germs of the faith.” It seems 
also to have been at this time that the churches of Colosse, 
Hierapolis, and Laodicea were founded by Epaphras (Col. 
i. 7, iv. 12, 13), though these cities were not visited by Paul 
in person (Col. ii. 1). | 

Ver. 11. Avvapes od tas Tvyodcas—extraordinary mira- 
cles. Tvyov signifies vulgar, common, one of the people ; 
hence’ od Tas Tvyovcas is uncommon, extraordinary. Moses 
Judeorum legislator dicitur oby 0 tvyav arp, non vulgaris 
intelligentie homo (Longinus, ix.). Instances of these extra- 
ordinary miracles are’ mentioned in the next verse. 

Ver. 12. Yovddpia i orpxivOca—handkerchiefs or aprons. 
Both words are Latin. Xovddpia (Lat. sudaria) are hand- 
kerchiefs, which, on -account of the heat and the dust, are 
constantly in the hands of the Orientals. It is the same 
word which: oceurs in Luke: xix. 20, John xi. 44, xx. 7, and 


_° is there translated “napkin.” ScpixivOia (Lat. semicinctia) 


are aprons or waist-bands ; probably the aprons employed 
by workmen when engaged at work. They may. have been 
1 Renan’s Saint Paul, p. 351. 
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the clothes worn by Paul when engaged in his occupation 
of a tentmaker. It is possible, however, that these hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons were brought to Paul, that he might 
touch them, by those who desired to be cured. Tas vocovs 
Ta Te TVeUpaTA TA TovnpA—diseases and evil spirits. Luke 
here distinguishes natural diseases from demoniacal posses- 
sions. 

These miracles performed by Paul are called “ extra- 
ordinary.” There are two instances somewhat similar 
recorded in sacred history: the cure of the woman who 
touched the hem of the Saviour’s garment (Matt. ix. 20), 
and the miracles performed by the shadow of Peter (Acts 
v.15). As might have been expected, they are attacked by 
rationalistic critics. “‘ Even on the basis of a belief in miracles,” 
observes Zeller, “such a coarse and magical representation 
of the healing power of the apostle is too absurd for belief. 
We do not know what legends of relics we need be ashamed 
to credit, if such things as are here related demand our 
belief. The apostolic miraculous power of Paul certainly 
throws all Jewish and heathen magic completely into the 
shade.” Some have accordingly attempted to soften the 
objection, by supposing that Paul was ignorant of what was 
done; and that although much superstition was displayed 
by the people, yet, as their faith was real, God’s mercy 
overlooked what was amiss. ‘ When,” observes Olshausen, 
“these articles of clothing have a healing efficacy ascribed 
to them which is traced back to God, this can only be 
regarded as a condescension of the divine mercy to indi- 
. viduals who, although erring, are yet well-intentioned. The 
apostles themselves certainly have not given countenance 
to such ideas, for there is no trace of them anywhere to be 
found.” ? But this is a lame defence. It is impossible to 
suppose that Paul could have been ignorant of what was 
done: it was, no doubt, with his consent and. approbation 
that the clothes were brought to the sick. These were the 

1 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 265. 


2 Olshausen on the Gospels and the Acts, vol. iv. p. 460; see also 
Humphry on the Acts, p. 152. 
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instruments by which the miraculous efficacy was conveyed ; 
and, so far from obscuring, they displayed in a striking 
manner the supernatural power of the apostle —there was 
healing even in the very clothes he wore. Paul in Ephesus 
was in the very heart of superstition: he was, like Moses in 
Egypt, surrounded by magicians and exorcists; and there- 
fore, to manifest beyond dispute his superior power, God 
granted that extraordinary miracles should be wrought by 
him — miracles more striking than those which he was 
accustomed to perform: and the effect of these miracles was 
not to foster superstition, but to root it out, to confound the 
exorcists of Ephesus, and to destroy their magical works.’ 
Ver. 13. Twes tav trepiepyopévav ’Iovdaiwy éLopxictav— 
certain of the strolling Jews, exorcists. ‘These were Jews 
who wandered about from place to place as magicians or 
sorcerers, practising exorcism. ’E£opxiaris is derived from 
é£opxitw, to adjure, to use the name of God, to expel demons. 
Such exorcists were very numerous in the days of Christ and 
the apostles, especially among the Jews. Our Lord alludes 
to them when He says: “If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, 
by whom do your children cast them out?” (Matt. xii. 27.) 
These Jewish exorcists pretended to a power of casting 
out evil spirits by some magical arts which they affirmed 
were derived from Solomon. Allusion is made to this by 
Josephus: ‘ God,” says he, “enabled Solomon to learn the 
art of expelling demons. He left behind him the manner 
of using exorcisms by which demons are driven away, so 
that they never return; and this manner of cure is of 
great force unto this day.” And he relates the case of one 
Eleazar, who before Vespasian and his officers cast out 
demons by means of certain incantations which Solomon 
composed (Ant. viii. 2.5). He also mentions a certain rare 
root which it was dangerous to gather, and which, being 
brought to those who were possessed, quickly expelled the 
demons out of their bodies (Bell. Jud. vii. 6.3). ‘Opkif 
ipas tov Incotv—I adjure you by Jesus. The exorcists use 
the name of Jesus, because this name was employed by Paul 
1 See Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol. ii. pp. 16, 17. 
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in the expulsion of demons. As Jesus was a common name 
among the Jews, they add “ whom Paul preaches as a 
description of his person. 

Ver. 14. "Hoav 5é -rwes—and there were certain. Twes is 
not to be understood as qualifying érd, “ about seven ;” for 
if so, the words would have been placed together—émrd tues. 
The correct meaning seems to be, “There were certain men, 
namely seven sons of Sceva, a Jewish chief priest.” Sxeda 
"Iovdaiov apytepéws—of Sceva, a Jewish chief priest. The 
title dpyvepevs applied to a Jew in Ephesus creates a diffi- 
culty. Some suppose that he was once high priest in Jeru- 
salem; but this is contrary to history, as Josephus in his list 
of high priests makes no mention of one of that. name. 
Others think that he was chief of one of the twenty-four 
courses of priests (Wordsworth); but it is improbable that 
such a person should be resident in Ephesus, and not in 
Jerusalem. Others, that he was an apostate Jew, and that 
the term chief priest has reference to the worship of Diana; 
but there is nothing in the text to support this view. The 
most probable opinion is, that he was one of the chiefs of | 
the Ephesian Jews—perhaps one of the chief rulers of the 
synagogue. 

Ver. 15. "AmoxpiOév S€ 76 veda TO Tovnpov—but the evil 
spirit answered ; that is, the man under the influence of the 
evil spirit. The evil spirit was compelled to bear an unwill- 
ing testimony to Jesus and His servant Paul. Tov’ Incody 
ywookw, kal Tov Iladdov érictayar—Jesus I know, and with 
Paul I am acquainted. Different verbs are employed to 
denote the evil spirit’s knowledge of Jesus and Paul—a 
difference which is overlooked in our English version. ‘Yweis 
Sé tives éoré—but who are ye? “The question,” observes 
Raphelius, “is not one of ignorance, but of censure, because 
they arrogated to themselves what belonged not to them; and 
of contempt, because they considered not their own and their 
opponents’ strength, but with rashness dared to contend with 
one more powsifal, to whom it was mere play to. overcome 
them.” * 

1 Quoted in Kuineel’s Libri Historici, vol. iii, p. 291. 
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Ver. 16. Karaxupietoas audorépwv—having overcome both. 
(See Critical Note.) If this be the correct meaning, then it 
would appear that only two of the seven sons of Sceva on 
this particular -occasion undertook to cast out the evil spirit. 
According to Ewald, audorépwr is neuter; and the meaning 
is, that the evil spirit attacked them on both sides, that is, 
from above and from below:* but this would have been 
expressed by am’ dudotépwy or audotépwfev. Others think 
that dudorépwv refers to Sceva and his seven sons; but it is 
not mentioned that Sceva took any part in the exorcism. 
Kuineel supposes that airév is the correct reading, and 
appotépwv a gloss, because it was regarded as inconceivable 
that the person possessed should overcome seven men. 

Ver. 17. "Epeyanrdveto TO dvoua tod Kupiov ’Incod—The 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. The first impression 
which the event made on the Ephesian multitude was that of 
fear: they were constrained to feel that there was something 
supernatural about Paul. The failure of the sons of Sceva 
in their attempt to cast out devils showed that the miracles 
performed by Paul in the name of the Lord Jesus were real, 
and were therefore undoubted evidences of the truth of 
Christianity. 

Ver. 18. ITo\Aoi te tay memicTevKdTwv—many of those 
who. believed. 'The previous verse informed us of the effect 
of the transaction on unbelievers; this informs us of its 
effect on believers. Many who, although professed disciples, 
were not entirely delivered from their former superstitions, 
but secretly practised magical arts, now come forward and 
confess and renounce them. Meyer supposes that these were 
new converts, who ‘had become believers in consequence of 
the events just recorded; but the use of the perfect tense 
would seem to imply that they had been believers for 
some time. ~They had not, in consequence of their faith, 
entirely renounced their superstitious practices: the old 
was not so easily destroyed. Tas mpdfes aitav— their 
deeds. Certainly not the acts of faith which they had per- 
formed (Luther), nor their sins in a general sense (Kuineel, 

1 Ewald’s Geschichte des apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 478. 
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Lechler), but their magical practices, as is evident from 
what follows. | 

Ver. 19. Ta meplepya—curious arts. Ephesus was noted 
even in that age of superstition for the addietion of its in- 
habitants to sorcery, magic, and such like curious arts; and 
these are now revealed by the gospel, as the introduction 
of light reveals what formerly was shrouded in darkness. 
Souvevéeyxavres tas BiBrovs—brought their books together. The 
"Edécia ypdwpara (Ephesian letters) are frequently alluded 
to by heathen writers. They appear to have been mysterious 
symbols or magical sentences, written on paper, which the 
Ephesians were accustomed to carry about with them as 
charms or amulets, either to secure them from harm or to 
procure benefits for them. Plutarch observes that the ma- 
gicians prescribe to those who were possessed with devils 
to read: and recite ta "Edéoia ypdupata (Plut. Symp.). 
Kustathius informs us that Croesus, when on his funeral pile, 
repeated the Ephesian letters; and he mentions that, in the 
Olympian games, an Ephesian wrestler struggled successfully 
against his opponent from Miletus, because he had around 
his ankle Ephesian letters, but that, being deprived of them, 
he was thrice overthrown (Eustath. ad Hom. Odys. i. 247).' 
"Apyupiov pupiddas mévre— fifty thousand pieces of silver. 
Some (Grotius, Hammond) suppose that these are to be 
reckoned as Jewish money ; and if so, the sum would amount 
to £7000. But it is highly improbable that the Jewish 
shekel would be employed in a Greek city, and by those 
who were doubtless Greeks. The Roman denarius is in all 
probability the coin here alluded to, the value of which was 
about ninepence, so that the entire sum would amount to 
£1875. This vast sum is to be accounted for by considering 
the rarity of books in those days, and their consequent 
expensiveness: probably also magical works brought a ficti- 
tious price. 

Ver. 20. Oitws kata kpdtos tov Kupiov o Xoyos nvéavev 
kal toyvev—so mightily grew the word of the Lord, and pre- 

1 Kuineel, Libri Historici, vol. iv. p. 298; Conybeare and Howson’s 
St. Paul, vol. ii. 16. : 
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vailed. The value of the books burned was a proof of the 
success of the gospel. Its power must have been mighty 
indeed, when it made men willing not only to give up their 
superstitious practices, but also to destroy their valuable 
property. 

In this passage mention is made of the successful expul- 
sion of evil spirits by Paul, and of the failure of the attempt 
by the sons of Sceva. It is not only in the New Testament 
that we read of such demoniacal possessions, but likewise 
in Josephus, Plutarch, and other Greek writers. Strauss 
and his school explain them on the mythical principle; but 
the accounts of them are so involved in the gospel narra- 
tive, that they cannot be thus separated from it. Others, 
again, suppose that many natural diseases, such as dumbness, 
blindness, epilepsy, and especially insanity, were ascribed by 
the Jews to evil spirits; and that our Saviour and His 
apostles accommodated themselves to such views.’ But not 
to speak of the doubtful morality of such accommodations, 
the evil spirits are represented acting as distinct personalities, 
and in this chapter possession is distinguished from natural 
disease (ver. 12). That there was a real possession, that 
evil spirits exerted a direct influence over the bodies and 
souls of men, is undoubtedly the natural meaning of those 
passages of Scripture where demoniacs are mentioned. No 
doubt madness seems to have been an inseparable accom- 
paniment of possession: the man was deprived of his own 
free will, and ruled by the evil spirit. For all that we know, 
such possessions may occur in our days: if we had the power 
of discerning spirits, it might be discovered that such cases 
were not unknown; and therefore that they occurred only in 
the days of our Saviour and His apostles, is a statement which 
cannot be proved. In an age of such extreme sensuality, it 
is not improbable that demoniacal possession was more fre- 
quent; but we are not at all sure that it has entirely ceased in 
our days: at least, cases occur which bear a close resemblance 
to the descriptions of demoniacal possession given in the 


1 See this opinion stated at great length, and defended with much 
erudition, in Lardner’s Works, vol. i. pp. 235-272. 
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New Testament. We live in a spiritual world: there are 
powers and agencies around us and within us; and in the 
case of mental disease especially, it is often impossible to say 
whether the mere derangement of the physical organs, or 
some spiritual disorder, is the cause of the disease. At all 
events, there is no reason to call in question the reality of 
demoniacal possession in the early days of Christianity, as if 
it were contrary to reason, and savoured only of superstition, 
or were the result of mythical exaggeration. 


~h® 


SECTION XV. 
THE TUMULT AT EPHESUS.—Acts xix. 21-41. 


21 And when these things were fulfilled, Paul purposed in the Spirit, 
after passing through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, 
After I have been there, I must also see Rome. 22 And having sent 
into Macedonia two of them who ministered to him, Timotheus and 
Erastus, he himself remained in Asia for a season. 

23 And about that time there arose no small commotion about that 
way. 24 For a certain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, who made 
silver shrines of Diana, brought no small gain to the artisans ; 25 Whom 
having called together with the workmen of the same occupation, he 
said, Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our prosperity. 26 And 
you see and hear, that not only at Ephesus, but almost throughout all 
Asia, this Paul has persuaded and perverted much people, saying that 
they are no gods which are made with hands: 27 So that not only this 
our craft is in danger of being brought into contempt; but also that 
the temple of the great goddess Diana should be counted for nothing, 
and that her greatness should be destroyed, whom all Asia and the 
world worship. 28 And when they heard these things, they were full 
of wrath, and cried, saying, Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 29 And 
the city was filled with the confusion: and having caught Gaius and 
Aristarchus, Macedonians, Paul’s companions in travel, they rushed with 
one accord into the theatre. 80 And when Paul wished to enter in 
unto the people, the disciples suffered him not. 31 Also certain of 
the Asiarchs, who were his friends, sent to him, and besought him not 
to venture into the theatre. 82 Some therefore eried one thing, and 
Some another: for the assembly was confused; and the greater part 
knew not wherefore they were come together. 33 And they drew 
Alexander out of the crowd, the Jews putting him forward. And 
Alexander, beckoning with his hand, wished to make his defence to 
the people. 34 But when they knew that he was a Jew, all with one 
voice cried out, for about two hours, Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 
35 And when the town-clerk had appeased the multitude, he said, Ye 
men of Ephesus, who is there that knows not that the city of the 
Ephesians is the guardian of the great Diana, and of the image which 
fell from Jupiter? 36 Seeing, then, that these things cannot be con- 
tradicted, ye ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly. 37 For 
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ye have brought these men, who are neither robbers of temples, nor 
blasphemers of your goddess. 38 Wherefore if Demetrius, and the 
artisans with him, have a matter against any man, court-days are held, 
and there are proconsuls ; let them accuse one another. 39 But if 
you have any further demand, it shall be settled in a legal assembly. 
40 For we are in danger of being called in question for this day’s 
uproar, there being no ground on which we could give an account 
of this concourse. 41 And having said this, he dismissed the assembly. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 27. The textus receptus has AoyecOjvar, wédrew Sé 
kat Kabatpeio Oar Thy pweyareloTnTa avTis, in accordance with 
G, H, the reading adopted by Tischendorf. Lachmann, on 
the other hand, reads Noyso Ojoetar, wérret 5é Kal KaDaipeic Ban 
THs meyareoTnTos avTis. Ver. 29. ”Onn, found in D, E, G, 
H, is wanting in A, B, &, and is omitted by Tischendorf 
and Lachmann. Ver. 33. The textus receptus has mpoePi- 
Bacay, in accordance with D’, G, H, the reading adopted by 
Tischendorf. On the other hand, cvve8/Bacar is much better 
attested, being found in A, B, E, 8; but it yields no sense. 
Ver. 35. @eds is found in G, H, but is wanting in A, B, D, 
E, 8, and rejected by recent critics. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 21. ‘As dé érAnpoOn tadta—And when these things 
were fulfilled ; namely, those things which are recorded in 
the previous verses (vers. 1-20)—after Paul had already 
spent two years and three months in Ephesus.. (See note to 
ver. 10.) Doubtless many things occurred during this long 
residence at Ephesus which are not recorded in the Acts. Most 
critics suppose that Paul made at that time a second visit to 
Corinth (2 Cor. xii. 14), which Luke has not’ recorded ;* 
and it was during his residence in Ephesus that he wrote 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians. "E@ero o IIainos év TO 
mvevpatt— Paul purposed in the Spirit. By this we are 
‘probably to understand neither a direct intimation of the 

1 See Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol. ii. pp. 21-24. 
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Spirit, as in Acts xvi. 6, nor yet a mere resolution formed 
by Paul himself; but a secret impulse of the Spirit by whom 
he was directed in all his journeys. In such a man as Paul 
it is difficult to distinguish between his own determinations 
and the suggestions of the Spirit. MveN@ay thy Maxedoviay 
kal ’Ayatav—after passing through Macedonia and Achaia. 
These provinces are mentioned in the order of his proposed 
journey. In these he had already planted several flourishing 
churches, as at Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, and Corinth. 
Two reasons are to be assigned for Paul’s desire to visit 
Macedonia and Achaia: first, as we learn from his epistles, 
he desired to promote the collection for the poor saints.at 
Jerusalem; and secondly, he had received intelligence of 
the disorders which prevailed in the church of Corinth, 
and he was anxious to rectify them. Ae? we cal “Podunv 
idseiv—TI must also see Rome. He felt that Rome, the political 
capital of the world, the great centre of power and influence, 
was the goal of his apostolic activity. Paley notices an 
undesigned coincidence between this verse and Rom. i. 13 
and xv. 23-28. “The conformity,” he observes, “ between 
the history and the epistle is perfect. In the first quotation 
from the epistle, we find that a design of visiting Rome had 
long dwelt in the apostle’s mind; in the quotation from the 
Acts, we find that design expressed a considerable time before 
the epistle was written. In the history, we find that the 
plan which Paul had formed was to pass through Macedonia 
and Achaia; after that to go to Jerusalem; and when he 
had finished his visit there, to sail for Rome. When the 
epistle was written, he had executed so much of his plan as 
to have passed through Macedonia and Achaia, and was 
preparing to pursue the remainder of it, by speedily setting 
out toward Jerusalem; and in this point of his travels he 
tells his friends at Rome, that when he had completed the 
business-which carried him to Jerusalem, he would come to 
them. The very inspection of the passages will satisfy us 
that they were not made up from one another. In the 
Epistle to the Romans, we are informed of Paul’s intention 
to go to Spain. If, then, the passage in the epistle was 
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taken from that of the Acts, why was Spain put in? If 
the passage in the Acts was taken from that in the epistle, 
why was Spain left out? If the two passages were unknown 
to each other, nothing can account for their conformity but 
truth.” * 

Ver. 22. Ti08cov—Timotheus. In order to prepare the 
churches for his own visit, and to forward the collection of 
the saints, Paul sent two of his companions, Timothy and 
Erastus, before him. Timothy, who had been left at Corinth 
(Acts xviii. 18), seems to have rejoined the apostle at 
Ephesus. Here also there is another coincidence between 
the history and the epistles of Paul. From the history we 
learn that Timothy was sent into Macedonia; and though 
Achaia, whose capital is Corinth, is not directly mentioned, 
yet it is included, as Timothy was sent before Paul, and 
Paul purposed to pass through Macedonia and Achaia. In 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians, written shortly after 
this, we are informed of the mission of Timothy to Corinth : 
“ For this cause I have sent to you Timotheus, who is my 
beloved son, and faithful in the Lord, who shall bring you 
into remembrance of my ways which be in Christ, as I teach 
everywhere in every church” (1 Cor. iv. 17). “ Now, if 
Timotheus come, see that he may be with you without fear” 
(1 Cor. xvi. 10).’ 

Kal "Epactov—and Erastus. In the Epistle to the 
Romans, which Paul wrote at a later period from Corinth, 
he sends to the Roman Christians the salutations of Erastus, 
the chamberlain of the city (Rom. xvi. 23). Most critics 
suppose that this is a different person from the Erastus of 
the Acts, as his office of chamberlain would necessarily 
detain him at Corinth. In the Second Epistle to Timothy, 
mention is made of an Erastus in close relation to the 
apostle: “ Erastus abode at Corinth” (2 Tim. iv. 20); but 
his identity with the Erastus of our text is also uncertain.® 

Airis érécyev ypovov—he himself stayed for a season. In 

1 Paley’s Horx Pauline—Romans, No. III. 


2 Paley’s Horx Pauline—I1st Corinthians, Nos. III. and IV. 
' 8 Perhaps the same Erastus may be alluded to in all these three pas- 
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the first Epistle to the Corinthians, written shortly after he 
had sent away Timothy, he writes, “ I will tarry at Ephesus 
until Pentecost” (1 Cor. xvi. 8). Eis tiv ’Aciav—in Asia. 
The use of eds here is peculiar. Some (Heinrichs, Kuincel, 
De Wette) suppose that it stands for év tj ’Acia; others 
(Winer, Olshausen) understand by it “ for Asia,” that is, 
for the good of Asia. Meyer gives its force more correctly, 
‘“¢ in the direction of Asia.” 

Ver. 23. Ilepl ris od03—concerning that way; that is, 
concerning the religion of Jesus Christ which Paul incul- 
cated: that method of worshipping God, and securing an 
interest in eternal life, which he taught. (See ch. ix. 2.) 

Ver. 24. Naovs apyupods ’Apréuidos—silver shrines (lite- — 
rally temples) of Diana. These silver shrines were small 
models of the temple of Diana, containing an image of the 
goddess. They were purchased by the pilgrims to the 
temple, and on their return home were set up as objects 
of domestic worship. Such images of temples were called 
adiopvyara, and are frequently adverted to. Thus, Dio- 
dorus Siculus tells us that the Carthaginians, to propitiate 
their god Hercules at Tyre, sent golden shrines to hold the - 
miniature images: ypucods vaods Tois adidpvwacu (Diod. 
Sic. xx. 14). Ammianus Marcellinus observes of the philo- 
sopher Asclepiades: dew celestis argenteum breve figmentum 
quocunque ibat secum solitus efferre (Amm. Mare. xxii. 13). 
And Dionysius Halicarnassus directly mentions these shrines 
of the Ephesian Diana: 7a ris "Edecias "Aptépidos ddu- 
Spvyara (Dion, Hal. ii. 22). Others think that not small 
models of the temple are meant, but medals or coins, on the 
reverse of which the temple was represented, and many of 
which are still extant. But the words vaovds dpyupods cannot 
be made to signify coins. 

’Aptréuisos—Diana. Diana was worshipped under a variety 
of characters, as the goddess of hunting, of travelling, of the 
night, of childbirth; and under different names: in heaven 
sages (Acts xix. 22; Rom. xvi. 23; 2 Tim. iv. 20), as he may have 


resigned the office of chamberlain on becoming a Christian. 
1 Biscoe on the Acts, p. 275; Humphry on the Acts, p. 153. 
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she was Luna, in the woods Diana, and in hell Hecate. 
There is, however, a decided difference between the Greek 
and the Ephesian Diana. The Greek Diana is represented 
with a bow in her hand, and dressed in a hunting habit ; 
whilst the Ephesian Diana is represented as a female with 
many breasts, supposed to signify the fruitful attributes 
of Nature." Thus Jerome observes: Scribebat Paulus ad 
Eiphesios Dianam colentes, non hance venatricem que arcum 
tenet atque succincta est, sed tllam multimammiam, quum Greet 
ToAvpactyy vocant. It has been supposed that when the 
Athenians colonized Ephesus, they found the worship of 
some Asiatic goddess established there, whose name they 
changed into Diana, from some fancied points of resem- 
blance between her and their own goddess. According to 
tradition, the worship of the Ephesian Diana was introduced 
by the Amazons. 

ITapeixeto tots texvitass épyaciav obk odvynv—brought no 
small gain to the artisans. The miniature temples would 
doubtless find a great sale. The temple of Diana was cele- 
brated throughout the world; and the goddess was the chief 
object of the worship of proconsular Asia: and thus tra- 
vellers and pilgrims to Ephesus would be anxious to carry 
away with them memorials of their visit. 

Ver. 25. Tous mepi ta towadra épyatas—the workmen of 
the same occupation ; literally, the workmen about such things. 
The difference between teyviras and épydras is supposed to 
be that between skilled and unskilled workmen. Alii erant 
Texvitat, artifices nobiliores ; alit épyarat operarit (Bengel). 
It is probable that Demetrius not only assembled his own 
workmen, but likewise the workmen of other silversmiths, 
and all those who derived their subsistence from trades con- 
nected with the worship of Diana. 

Ver. 26. Ov povov ’Edécov adda oyedov mdons Tis 
’Acias, etc.—not only at Ephesus, but almost throughout all 


1 There are many Ephesian coins with the figure of Diana. See 
Akerman’s Numismatic Illustrations, pp. 47-49. He gives a coin of 
Claudius, which must have been contemporary with this visit of the 
apostle. 
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Asia, this Paul has persuaded and perverted much people. We 
have here the forced testimony of a heathen to the success 
of the ministry of Paul in Ephesus and proconsular Asia. 
The sale of the silver shrines for Diana had greatly dimi- 
nished ; the trade of making them had declined ; the workmen 
were in danger of losing their means of livelihood. This 
would be more sensibly felt if, as is probable, the Ephesian 
games in honour of Diana were now being celebrated,’ and 
the city was crowded with visitors, when Demetrius and his 
craftsmen expected to have had a greater demand for their 
silver shrines. There is a close resemblance between this 
tumult at Ephesus and the tumult at Philippi. Both arose, 
not from the Jews, but from the Gentiles: this peculiarity 
distinguishes them from all the persecutions recorded in the 
Acts, to which the Christians were exposed: all others were 
persecutions instigated by the Jews. And both originated 
from sordid motives: in Philippi, the masters of the Pythonic 
slave feared that they would lose their gains; in Ephesus, 
Demetrius and his craftsmen feared that their craft would 
be brought to nought. Aéywv bre ovK eiciv Oeot ot dua yerpav 
yivouevot—saying that they are no gods which are made with 
hands. The people identified the images of the gods with 
the deities themselves, or at least thought that a kind of 
divinity resided in them. The philosophers may have re- 
garded the images as mere symbols, but the multitude could 
not rise to their-refined notions. 

Ver. 27. Ov povov Sé TodTo Kiwdvvever Huiv TO wépos—so 
that not only this our craft is in danger ; literally, “our part,” 
the department of trade in which we are engaged. To rijs 
peyarns Oedis iepov ’Aptéurdos—the temple of the great goddess 
Diana. This celebrated temple was regarded as one of the 
_onders of the world. Its building commenced even before 
the Persian empire. Croesus king of Lydia, and all the 
Greek cities of Asia, contributed to its erection. More than 

wo hundred years were spent in the building. Xerxes, in his 


war against images, when he burned all the temples of ‘Asia, 


spared it on account of its magnificence (Strabo, xiv. 1. 5). 


1 See note to ver. 31. 
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But this edifice was burned by Herostratus, who wished by 
this action to gain for himself an immortal name. The date 
of the burning is given as the day on which Alexander the 
Great was born, B.c. 355 (Strabo, xiv. 1.22; Plut. Alez.). 
A second temple, of still greater magnificence, rose on the 
ruins of the first, the work of Cheirocrates, the same who 
built Alexandria. Its length was 425 feet, and its breadth 
220 feet: 127 pillars, each 60 feet high, the gifts of illus- 
trious kings, adorned and supported the building: the roof 
of that part which was not open to the sky was formed of 
beams of cedar, and its altar was adorned with the matchless 
sculptures of Praxiteles. It was regarded as the only house 
fit for the residence of the gods: 6 Tis “Apréusdos vads év 
"Edécw povos éotl Oedv olxos (Philo, Byz. Spect. Mund. 7). 
In the time of Paul the temple of Diana was in all its glory, 
and pilgrims from all nations flocked to its shrine: it was to 
polytheism what the temple of Jerusalem was to the Jews. 
Strabo informs us that the chief object of worship at Mar- 
seilles was the Ephesian Diana ; and that all the colonies sent 
out from Marseilles held this goddess in peculiar reverence, 
preserving both the shape of the image of the goddess, and 
also every rite observed in the metropolis (Strabo, iv. 1. 4). 
This magnificent temple was destroyed by the Goths in the 
reign of Gallienus, about a.p. 260. No ruins of it remain, 
and the site on which it stood is doubtful: “its remains are 
to be sought for in medizval buildings, in the columns of 
green jasper which support the dome of St. Sophia, or even 
in the naves of Italian cathedrals.”* Tis peyadns Oeds 
"Aptéwidos—the great goddess Diana. The epithet “ great” 
was the usual appellation of the gods, but particularly of the 
Ephesian Diana. Thus Xenophon Ephesius (4.p. 408) calls 

1 Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol. ii. pp. 85, 86; Winer’s 
Worterbuch, and Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, article Ephesus; Gibbon’s 
Roman History. Hamilton places the temple at the western extremity 
of the town, near the harbour. ‘‘ Here,” he observes, ‘‘ must have stood 
the celebrated temple of the Ephesian Diana, immediately in front of the 
port, raised upon a base thirty or forty feet high, and approached by a 


~ grand flight of steps, the ruins of which are still visible. ” Hamilton’s 
Asia Minor, vol. ii. pp. 23-25. 





owe 
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her tiv peyadnv "Egeciov "Apréuw (Xen. Eph. i. 15); and 
there is an inscription in Boeckh containing the words, ris 
peyarns Beas’ Apréwidos ™po monews.' The artful character of 
the address of Demetrius is here to be observed : he appeals 
both to the mercenary feelings of the workmen and to the 
fanaticism of the people: not only is our trade in danger of 
being destroyed, but the worship of the great goddess Diana is 
endangered: that temple which is the glory of our city and 
of the world is attacked; we are called upon to fight for our 
hearths and our altars. Ephesus depended for its wealth 
upon its temple: by th rose and fell together. 

Ver. 29. “Apune av—they rushed ; nesinely Demetrius and 
his workmen, and those among the Ephesians who were 
stirred up. Eis 1d Qéatpov—into the theatre. The theatres 
among the Greeks were used not only for the representation 
of the games, but also for popular assemblies. Thus Josephus 
speaks of the people of Antioch meeting together for debate 
in the theatre (Bell. Jud. vii. 3. 3). And Tacitus, in his 
history of Vespasian, observes that Mucianus, one of his great 
supporters, went into the theatre, where the inhabitants were 
accustomed to hold their public debates (Tac. Hist. ii. 80). 
The theatre of Ephesus may still be traced. It is the largest 
which has yet been discovered, and is said to have been 
capable of containing fifty-six thousand persons. It was 
built on the flank of Mount Prion, with rows of seats rising 
above one another; and was, according to the custom of the 
ancients, open to the sky. “Of the site of the theatre,” 
observes Sir C. Fellows, “the scene of the tumult raised by 
Demetrius, there can be no doubt, its ruins being a wreck of 
immense grandeur. I think it must have been larger than 
the one at Miletus, and that exceeds any I have elsewhere 
seen in scale, although not in ornament. Its form alone can 
now be spoken of, for every seat is removed, and the pro- 
scenium is a hill of ruins.”? 

Svvapracavtes—having caught, probably on their way to 
the theatre. Idiov—Gaius. Gaius is the Greek form of 
the Latin Caius, one of the most common names among the 

1 Boeckh, No. 2963. 2 Fellows, Asia Minor, p. 274. 


’ 
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Romans. This Gaius, otherwise unknown to us, is distin- 
guished by his being a Macedonian from three persons of 
the same name mentioned in Scripture: first, from Gaius of 
Derbe, ‘who at a later period joined the apostle (Acts xx. 4) ; 
secondly, from Gaius of Corinth, who was among those few 
persons whom Paul baptized (1 Cor. i. 14), and with whom 
Paul lodged during his second (third?) visit to Corinth 
(Rom. xvi. 23); and thirdly, from Gaius of Ephesus, to 
- whom long after this John wrote his third epistle (3 John 1). 
"Apiotapyov—Aristarchus. Aristarchus, on the other hand, 
is elsewhere mentioned in Scripture. He accompanied Paul 
on his memorable journey to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 4), and 
sailed with him, either as a fellow-prisoner or a volunteer, 
from Cesarea to Rome (Acts xxvii. 2). In one of his 
epistles, Paul speaks of him as his “ fellow-prisoner” (Col. 
iv. 10), and in another as his “ fellow-worker” (Philem. 24). 
Tradition varies in its account of -him: according to one 
account, he was beheaded with Paul at Rome; and according 
to another, he became bishop of Apamea. 

Ver. 30. Eis tov Shpov—into the people. Anos, the 
people assembled in council, a different word from éyAos, 
the multitude. 

Ver. 31. Tues 5€ nal tov’ Actapydav—also certain of the 
Asiarchs. The Asiarchs were persons chosen from the pro- 
vince of Asia, on account of their influence and wealth, to 
preside at and to defray the expenses of the public games 
in honour of the emperor and of the gods. According to 
Strabo, the Asiarchs were generally selected from the city of 
Tralles, as the inhabitants of that city were reckoned among 
the most wealthy in Asia (Strabo, xiv. 1.42). There were 
similar persons in the other provinces: thus we read of the 
Galatarchs, the Bithyniarchs, the Syriarchs, Lyciarchs, etc. 
The manner in which the Asiarchs were chosen was as 
follows: Each city of the province of Asia elected a dele- 
gate; these delegates met together in a council (7d Kowvov), 
and elected ten who were to be the Asiarchs for that year. 
The election was annual, and had to be confirmed by the 
Roman proconsul before it was valid. It has been disputed 
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whether there were ten Asiarchs, or whether there was only 
one chosen by the proconsul out of the ten whom the cities 
of Asia had elected. Those who think that there was only 
one Asiarch suppose that the plural is here used, either be- 
cause the whole ten bore the honorary title, or because the 
former Asiarchs, like the Jewish high priests, retained the 
name. The probability is, that one out of the ten was 
elected president, but that the whole ten bore the expenses 
of the games.’ Eusebius, in his history, speaks of Philip 
the Asiarch at Smyrna declining to let loose a lion upon 
Polycarp, because he had already completed the exhibition 
of the games (Hist. Eccl. iv. 15). From the presence of 
the Asiarchs at Ephesus, it has been plausibly inferred that 
it was the season of the celebration of the games in honour 
of Diana. These Ephesian games, we are informed, occurred 
in the month of May; and the month itself was ealled Arte- 
mision in honour of the goddess. Now the riot evidently 
took place toward the close of Paul’s residence: he had 
resolved to remain at Ephesus until Pentecost, and this 
Jewish feast occurred about the end of May. From the 
great influx of the worshippers of Diana, the fanaticism 
of the people would be the more easily stirred up. ”Ovres 
avTt@ pirot—who were his friends: not that they were con- 
verts to Christianity, but they entertained a respect for 
Paul, and wished to befriend him. Paul had so conducted 
himself during his long residence at Ephesus, as to secure 
the friendship of the chief inhabitants of the city.’ 

Ver. 382. "Arrow pév ody GdXo TL Expafov—Some therefore 
eried one thing, and some another. This is a description of a 
tumultuous meeting taken from life: assembled, they knew 
not for what purpose; driven about by every gust of passion; 
drawn together by noise and excitement; and giving vent to 
their feelings by senseless outcries. 

Ver. 33. "Ex 8€ tod dyNou mrpoeBiBacav ’AdéEavdpov—A nd 
they drew Alexander out of the crowd, the Jews putting him 

1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 892. 


2 See Akerman’s Numismatic Jilustrations, pp. 50-22. He justly ob- 
serves: ‘‘ That the very maintainers and presidents of the heathen sports 
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forward. The abrupt manner in which Alexander is men- 
tioned has given rise to various conjectures concerning him. 
Some (Calvin, Meyer, Baumgarten, Wieseler) suppose that 
he was a Christian, whom. the Jews, hating as an apos- 
tate to their religion, wished to sacrifice to the rage of the 
people. They think that this is evident from the expression 
atronoyeic bat, ‘he wished to make his defence,” which they 
refer to the accusation against the Christians. Others (Gro- 
tius and others) suppose that he was once a professed Chris- 
tian, but at this time an apostate and an enemy of Paul, and 
that he now stood forth to accuse him. And others (Beza, 
Winer, Neander, Lechler, Olshausen, Lange, Ewald, How- 
son, Davidson) suppose that he was a Jew, who was now 
put forth as an advocate for his countrymen to turn away the 
violence of the multitude from them to the Christians. This 
is certainly the most probable opinion. In the uproarious 
meeting there would be loud exclamations against all the 
opponents of the gods; and among these opponents the Jews 
as well as the Christians would be included; the rage of 
the multitude would be directed against both parties with- 
out distinction; both would be attacked as the enemies of 
the gods. “Héedev azronoyeicGat tS SHu@—wished to make 
his defence to the people; that is, he would apologize to the 
people—make a defence, not of himself as an individual, but 
of his countrymen the Jews: he wished to throw the whole 
blame of the tumult on Paul and the Christians, and to ex- 
culpate the Jews. It is disputed whether this Alexander is 
the same with Alexander the coppersmith (6 yadXxeds) men- 
tioned in the second Epistle to Timothy, and against whom 
Paul wrote with so great severity (2 Tim. iv. 14). The 
generality of critics distinguish between them. Ewald, how- 
ever, observes that this Alexander so abruptly named must 
have been a well-known person. . Had he not been long 
known in Ephesus as a fluent mob-orator and as an enemy 
of Paul, the Jews would not have put him forward; and 
and festivals of a people to whom the doctrine of Christ and the resur- 


rection was foolishness, were the friends of Paul, was an assertion which 
no fabricator of a forgery would have ventured upon.” 
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hence he infers that he is the same with the bitter opponent 
of the apostle mentioned in the epistle.' Besides, the Alex- 
ander of the epistle was a coppersmith, and his trade may 
have brought him into connection with Demetrius and the 
craftsmen of like occupation. The identity between them 
is not improbable. 

Ver. 34. "Euyvovtes 8é 6t1’Iovdaios éoriw—but when they 
knew that he was a Jew. ’*Eotwv in the present, for the sake 
of vividness in the description. This would seem to prove 
that Alexander was an unconverted Jew; for if he were a 
Christian, that alone would have been sufficient to excite the 
fury of the multitude. The Jews were as much opposed 
to idolatry as the Christians, and, besides, were regarded 
by their heathen neighbours with feelings of contempt and 
dislike, 

Ver. 35. ‘O ypauparets—the town-clerk. The town-clerk 
(6 ypauparevs 0 THs ToNews, Thuc. vii. 10) was not, as some 
suppose, the officer chosen by the people to preside over the 
games, for this was the duty and office of the Asiarchs ; but 
the person who had the care of the archives of the city, and 
whose duty it was to draw up the official decrees, and to read 
them in the assemblies of the people. Next to the com- 
mander (otpatnyos), he was the person of greatest import- 
ance in the Greek free cities. His name frequently occurs 
on coins and inscriptions.’ The town-clerk here, like the 
Asiarchs, seems to have been friendly to Paul. 

Newxopov tis peyddns “Apréutdos—the guardian of the 
great Diana. The usual meaning of vewxdpos is a temple- 
sweeper, or temple-keeper (veds, a temple, and xopéw, to 
sweep): it afterwards became an honorary title, and is ‘so 
used in this passage. It was conferred on persons and cities. | 
Particular cities were appointed guardians of particular 
deities; and thus Ephesus received the honourable appella- 
tion of the guardian (vewxopos) of the great Diana. This 
title is of frequent occurrence on the coins of Ephesus. 

1 Ewald’s Geschichte des apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 484. 


? Akerman’s Numismatic Illustrations, p. 53; Eckhel’s Doctrina numo- 
rum veterum, vol. i. p. 519. 
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Thus, one of the coins of Nero, given by Akerman, has on 
it the figure of the temple Diana, with the word vewxdpov: a 
coin which is of peculiar interest, as it was contemporary 
with the time of Paul’s residence in Ephesus.’ There are 
other coins in which this title is conferred on individuals. 
Thus we have on the coins of Hadrian, "Edeolwy Sis vew- 
xopov. So also on the coins of Heliogabalus is the in- 
scription, "Eqeclwyv tetpaxis vewxopwyv; and of Geta and 
Caracalla, "Egeciwy tpis vewxopwv Kab tis’ Apréus6os.” 

Tod Auvorrerods —of the image which fell from Jupiter. 
Avoreryjs compounded of Alos, Jupiter, and wimra, to fall. 
’Ayadpartos has to be supplied to tod Avomrerods: the image 
of Diana worshipped in the temple of Ephesus, which was 
supposed to have fallen from heaven. There is no other 
mention of the supposed heavenly origin of this image; but 
the heathen attached this superstitious notion to many of the 
images of their gods. Thus the image of the same goddess, 
the Diana of Tauris (Kurip. [ph. 977), the Minerva Polias of 
Athens (Paus. i. 26. 6), the Palladium of Troy (Apollod. iii. 
12. 3), the Ceres of Sicily (Cic. in Verr.), the Cybele of Pes- 
sinus (Herodian, i. 35), and the Ancile at Rome (Dion. Hal. 
ii. 71: Plut. in Numa Pom.), were all said to have fallen 
from heaven.’ Olshausen accounts for this superstition on the 
supposition that many of these images were aerolites. ‘ The 
stone,” he observes, “ which the Romans brought from Asia 
to Rome as the image of Cybele, was undoubtedly a meteoric 
stone.” * This, however, was not the case with the image of 
the Ephesian Diana, as we are expressly informed that it 
was of wood (Plin. xvi. 79; Xen. Anab. v. 3). The image 
was like a rude mummy with many breasts; in each hand 
was a rod of iron; and the head was surmounted with a 
mural crown. It bore no resemblance to the works of 
Grecian art, but rather to the images of the Hindoos, In 


1 Akerman’s Numismatic Illustrations, p. 55; Eckhel, Doctrina nu- 
morum veterum, vol. ii. p. 519. 

2 Kckhel’s Doctrina numorum, vol. ii. p. 520. 

8 Biscoe on the Acts, p. 281. 

4 Olshausen on the Gospels and Acts, vol. iv. p. 465. 


- 
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all probability, it was the image which the Greeks found as 
the object of worship when they colonized Ionia, and to 
which they attached a mysterious significance. It must 
have escaped the burning of the temple by Herostratus. 

Vers. 36, 37. ’Avavtippntav odv dvtav TovTwv — these 
things, then, being incontrovertible. Spoken from the stand- 
point of a heathen: “since no one can call in question the 
zeal of the Ephesians, or doubt the sincerity and truth of 
their belief.” Odre icpoovrovs—neither robbers of temples: 
not guilty of sacrilege; they have made no attempt to 
plunder the temple or altar of Diana. The early preachers 
_ of Christianity avoided everything the least approaching to 
violence; the only weapon which they employed was per- 
suasion. Ovre Bracdhnuodvtas tHv Oedvy tuav—nor blas- 
phemers of your goddess. ‘They have employed no harsh or 
reproachful language against Diana. Different meanings 
have been attached to this part of the speech of the town- 
clerk. As Paul must certainly have denounced idolatry, 
some suppose that the assertion that he was not a blas- 
phemer of the goddess was a mere falsehood, designed to 
calm the multitude; others, that it only affirmed that Paul 
did not directly attack the worship of Diana; and others, 
that in attacking idolatry he used no opprobrious language. 
The words, however, it is to be observed, were spoken not 
with reference to the conduct of Paul at all, but to that of 
his companions Gaius and Aristarchus. At all events, we 
may well believe that Paul exercised the utmost prudence 
and moderation in preaching to the heathen: he did not 
needlessly hurt their prejudices by invective and offensive 
language: he reasoned with the people, but did not revile 
their gods: he did not so much attack error, as establish 
truth. In his speech to the Athenians we have probably 
only an instance of the remarkable prudence which pervaded 
his discourses. 

Ver. 38. "Aryopasor dyovrat —court-days are held. The 
governors of the Roman provinces held courts in the chief — 
cities to which they repaired on circuit. Ephesus, as we 
learn from Pliny, was one of these assize towns (Pliny, v 
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31). Besides this, it was a free town, and had also its own 
courts and magistrates. The senate (yepoveia) of the. Ephe- 
silans is mentioned by Josephus (Ant. xiv. 10. 25), and the 
popular assembly (Sos) is alluded to in this passage (vers. 
30, 33). Kal av@v7arou ciciv—and there are proconsuls. It 
is medloubtedls certain that Asia was in the time of Paul a 
senatorial province, and hence governed. by proconsuls: the 
title dvOvmatos frequently appears on the coins of this 
period." The use of the term in the plural here (av0v7arot) 
has given rise to some discussion, as there does not appear to 
have been ever more than one proconsul at a time. Some 
(Basnage, Biscoe, Doddridge, Lewin), however, suppose that 
at this: particular time there were two men who executed the 
proconsular office in Asia. In the beginning of the reign of 
Nero, Junius Silanus, the proconsul of Asia, was murdered 
by Celer and Helius at the instigation of Agrippina, the 
emperor’s mother (Tac. Ann. xiii. 1); and it is supposed that 
they now administered the proconsular office until a new 
appointment was made.” ‘Tacitus, however, does not say 
that they succeeded to the office of Silanus; nor would they 
be called proconsuls, even although they had the temporary 
management of the province during the vacancy. Howson 
conjectures that some of the proconsuls of the neighbouring 
provinces, as Achaia, Cilicia, Cyprus, Bithynia, Pamphylia, 
might be present at the public games; but the mention of 
them could not tend to quiet the multitude, as they would 
have no jurisdiction beyond the boundaries of their respec- 
tive provinces. Grotius thinks that the proconsul and his 
lieutenant are meant; and Alford understands the proconsul 
and his assessors. The opinion of Meyer appears to be the 
most probable, that the term proconsuls is used in a general 
sense, and that the meaning is, that there is always a pro- 
consul; just as we speak of Asia being governed by pro- 
consuls, or India being ruled by governors-general. 

Ver. 39. "Ev rh évvop@ éxxrnola—in a legal assembly : 
an assembly convened according to law. Legitimus coetus 


1 Akerman’s Numismatic Illustrations, p. 55. 
2 Lewin’s St. Paul, vol. i. p. 450. 
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est, qui a magistratu civitatis convocatur et regitur (Grotius). 
The town-clerk thus indirectly affirmed that the present 
assembly was an illegal one. The rule of the people (nds) 
was recognised in Ephesus as a free city, but it was neces- 
sary that their assemblies should be called in a legal manner, 
and not on the mere excitement of the moment. 

Vers. 40, 41. Kuvéuvedoper éyxarelcbar otdcews Tept Tis 
onuepov—we are in danger of being called in question for this 
day’s uproar. The Romans, although they granted freedom 
to many of the Greek cities, yet were very jealous of their 
popular assemblies. There was a Roman law which made 
it capital to raise a riot. Qui cetum et concursum fecerit 
capite puniatur (Sulpicius Victor, Jnstit. Orat.); Qui catum 
et concursum fecerit capitale sit (Seneca, Controv. iil. 8). The 
Greek words here used, ordcews and cvotpodijs, correspond 
to the Latin terms in the law, cwtwm and concursum. My- 
Sevds aitlov trdpxovtos, etc.—there being no ground on which 
we could give an account of this concourse; such as fire, 
sudden invasion, or some similar emergency, which might 
justify a concourse of the people. “Azéducev thy éxxAnolay 
—he dismissed the assembly. “Thus he extinguished their 
wrath. For as it is easily kindled, it is easily extinguished” 


(Chrysostom). 


VOL. II. P 


SECTION XVI 


PAUL'S JOURNEY THROUGH MACEDONIA AND PROCON- 
SULAR ASIA.—<Acts xx. 1-16. 


1 And after the uproar was ceased, Paul, having called the disciples, 
and embraced them, departed‘to go to Macedonia. 2 And when he had 
gone through those parts, and had given them much exhortation, he 
came toGreece. 8 And after staying three months, a conspiracy against 
him being formed by the Jews as he was about to sail to Syria, he pur- 
posed to return through Macedonia. 4 And there accompanied him as 
far as Asia, Sopater the son of Pyrrhus of Berea; and of the Thessa- 
lonians, Aristarchus and Secundus; and Gaius of Derbe, and Timotheus; 
and of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus. 5 These, having gone before, 
waited for us at Troas. 6 But we sailed from Philippi after the days of 
unleavened bread, and came to them to Troas in five days; where we 
remained seven days. 

7 And upon the first day of the week, when we came together to 
break bread, Paul discoursed to them, ready to depart on the morrow; and 
continued his speech until midnight. 8 And there were many lights in 
the upper chamber, where we were assembled. 9 And a certain young 
man named Eutychus sat at the window, being fallen into a deep sleep: 
and. as Paul was long discoursing, he was overcome by sleep, and fell 
from the third storey, and was taken up dead. 10 But Paul, having 
gone down, fell on him, and embracing him, said, Trouble not your- 
selves; for his life is in him. 11 Then having gone up, and broken 
bread, and eaten, and discoursed a long while, even till break of day, so 
he departed. 12 And they brought the lad alive, and were not a little 
comforted. 

13 And we went before to ship, and sailed to Assos, there intending 
to take up Paul: for so he had appointed, intending himself to go by 
land. 14 And when he met with us at Assos, we took him up, and 
came to Mitylene. 15 And we sailed thence, and came on the following 
day over against Chios; and the next day we arrived at Samos, and 
tarried at Trogyllium; and the next day we came to Miletus. 16 For 
Paul had determined to sail past Ephesus, because he would not spend 
the time in Asia; for he was hastening, if it were possible for him, to be 
at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 1. A, B, D, & insert «ai wapaxaréoas before domra- 
odpevos, the reading adopted by Lachmann and Alford: 
these words are, however, omitted by Tischendorf and Meyer, 


- in accordance with G, H. Ver. 4. "Aypu ris "Acias are 


omitted in B, x, but found in A, D, E, G, H, and regarded 
as spurious by Lekebusch, but retained by Tischendorf and 
Meyer. IIvppou after X@marpos is found in A, B, D, E, x, 
and is inserted by all the later critics. Ver. 7. Tév wabnrav 
(textus receptus) are found in G, H; whereas A, B, D, E, 
have #uov, the reading adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Bornemann. So also jyuev before cuvyypévor, in ver. 8, 
is to be preferred to joav. Ver. 15. The words xai pelvavtes 
év Tpwyvdiw are omitted in A, B, C, E, x, and are rejected 
by Lachmann: they are contained in D, G, H, and retained 
by Tischendorf and Meyer. The probable reason of their 


- omission is, that the text would seem to imply that Trogyllium 


a 


was in the island of Samos, whereas in reality it was on 
the mainland. Ver. 16. G, H read éxpwe, whereas A, B, 
C, D, E, & read xexpixet, the reading adopted by modern 
critics. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 1. Mera 8€ 16 ravcacbat tov OopuBov—And after the 
uproar was ceased.. Some (Hug, Michaelis, Ewald) suppose 
that the uproar was the occasion of Paul’s departure ; but its 
cessation and failure are arguments against this view of the 
subject. The words indicate the time, not the motive, of 
Paul’s departure. He had, before the disturbance, made his 
arrangements to leave Ephesus (Acts xix. 22). It is pro- 
bable, then, that he did not depart sooner than he intended 


_ —namely, at Pentecost of the year 57; for, writing to the 


———_ —s 


Corinthians, he says, “I will tarry at Ephesus until Pente- 
cost” (1 Cor. xvi. 8); exactly a year before he came to 


_ Jerusalem, where he arrived on the Pentecost of the follow- 


ing year (Acts xx. 16). °E&j\Oev—departed. Paul had 
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remained at Ephesus longer than at any other city: he him- 
self says that he had continued there for the space of three 
years (Acts xx. 31); during which period it is probable that 
he preached the gospel in other cities of proconsular Asia. 
TIopevOjvat eis THY Maxedoviav—to go into Macedonia. We 
learn from the second Epistle to the Corinthians that he 
went to Macedonia by the way of Alexandria Troas (2 Cor. 
ii. 12, 13), sailing in all probability from Ephesus to Troas. 
In Troas he remained for some time preaching the gospel: 
‘a door was opened unto him of the Lord.” But he did not 
continue long there: he had expected the arrival of Titus 
with tidings from the church of Corinth; but being disap- 
pointed in this, and unable to endure longer suspense, he 
left Troas and crossed over to Macedonia, where he met with 
Titus (2 Cor. vii. 5, 6). 

Ver. 2. AtehOav Sé ta pépn éxelva—and having gone 
through these parts. He would again visit those cities of 
Macedonia where he had founded churches—namely, Philippi, 
Thessalonica, and Berea. Six years had elapsed since Paul 
had first visited Macedonia, and been beaten with rods in 
the market-place of Philippi. It was at this time that Paul 
preached the gospel in the neighbourhood of Illyricum. In 
the Epistle to the Romans, written a few months later, he 
says: ‘From Jerusalem, and round about unto Illyricum, I 
have fully preached the gospel of Christ” (Rom. xv. 19). 
By Illyricum is meant the district of country along the shores 
of the Adriatic to the west of Macedonia.. Now Paul had 
only visited Macedonia twice: on his former visit he had 
traversed only the eastern part, whereas this second visit is 
here stated in general terms: it must, then, have been on 
this occasion that he crossed over to the western part of the 
country adjoining Illyricum.'' The whole province of Mace- 
donia was thus fully evangelized. Paul had visited the four 
districts into which the country was divided: Philippi and 
Amphipolis were in Macedonia Prima; Thessalonica was 
the capital of Macedonia Secunda; Berea was a town of 
Macedonia Tertia; and now in his second visit he completed 

1 See Paley’s Hore Pauline— Romans, No. IV. 
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the circuit of the province by preaching the gospel in Mace- 
donia Quarta, bordering on Illyricum (Liv. xlv. 30). 

It. was during the earlier part of his journey through 
Macedonia that Paul wrote the second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. It was in Macedonia that Titus met the apostle 
(2 Cor. vii. 6): in his epistle he speaks of the liberality of 
the churches of Macedonia (2 Cor. viii. 1, 2), and announces 
his intention of coming to Corinth (2 Cor. xii. 1). Titus 


was accordingly sent back to Corinth with the epistle, accom- 


panied by two brethren (2 Cor. viii. 18-22). It has been 
plausibly conjectured that one of these brethren was Luke, 
the author of the Acts. He had been left behind by Paul | 
on his former visit at Philippi (Acts xvi. 40), and must now 
have rejoined him; but it is not until Paul’s return from 
Corinth that the narrative takes the direct form (Acts xx. 5)." 
Hence, then, it is probable that, during this visitation of the 
churches of Macedonia, Luke was not with the apostle, but 
had been sent by him to Corinth in company with Titus, as 
one of the messengers of the churches (2 Cor. viii. 23). 

*"HnOev eis tiv ‘EXXdda— came into Greece. Schrader 
supposes that by Greece is meant the district between the 
Peloponnesus and Thessaly, especially Attica, of which 
Athens was the capital. But it would rather seem that 
Greece here denotes the Roman province of Achaia, com- 
prehending Greece proper and the Peloponnesus, the capital 
of which was Corinth (Acts xix. 21). As Paul must have 
spent several months in Macedonia and Illyricum,’ it would 
be the winter season, and hence it is probable that he went 
to Greece (Corinth) by land. Athens is not again mentioned 
after Acts xviii. 1, so that it is uncertain if he revisited that 
city. 

Ver. 3. IToueas is an example of what grammarians call 
an anacoluthon—an instance of altered construction: gram- 
matically it should be in the dative, qroujoavts, to agree with 
air® understood? IIoujcas te pivas tpeis—having stayed 

1 See Neander’s Planting, vol. i. p. 277, note. 


2 Probably from June to November 57: Renan’s Saint Paul, 439. — 
8 Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament, p. 589. 
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there three months. These three months’ were doubtless spent 
at Corinth, and in its neighbourhood. His long-promised 
visit to that city was accomplished, and he now carried into 
fulfilment his purpose of wintering there (1 Cor. xvi. 6). 

It was during this residence at Corinth that Paul wrote 
the Epistle tothe Romans. In it he mentions the “ contribu- 
tions for the poor saints” which were then being made in the 
churches of Macedonia and Achaia, and with which he was 
going to Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 25-27): he speaks of Gaius, 
his host (Rom. xvi. 23), and there was a Corinthian convert of 
that name (1 Cor. i. 24): salutations are sent from Timothy 
and Sosipater (Sopater) (Rom. xvi. 21), and these two ac- 
companied the apostle from Corinth into Asia (Acts xx. 4): 
and the epistle was sent by Pheebe, a deaconess of the church 
at Cenchrea, the port of Corinth (Rom. xvi. 1). 

Tevopévns ériBovrjs ait@ bo tav ’Iovéaiwv, ete.—a con- 
spiracy against him being formed by the Jews as he was about 
to sail to Syria. Paul intended to sail direct from Cenchrea, 
the western port of Corinth, to Antioch in Syria, but was 
prevented by a conspiracy of the Jews. It does not appear 
how a journey by land was less dangerous than a voyage by 
sea. Some suppose that Paul was constrained to leave Corinth 
earlier than he intended in the winter season, when no voyages 
were made; but according.to the text, the conspiracy occurred 
as he was about to sail to Syria. The probability is, that the 
Jews became aware of Paul’s intention to sail, and watched 
the port of Cenchrea in order to kill him. The apostle thus 
concluded his ministry in Macedonia and Achaia; and, as he 
writes to the Romans, he had no more place in those parts, 
and now casts a longing look toward Rome (Rom. xv. 23). 
The work of the collection was finished; the gospel was pro- 
pagated to Illyricum; now he was on his way to Jerusalem, 
and thence to Rome. 

Ver. 4. Suvelreto 5 att@ — but there accompanied him: 
from Macedonia, but possibly also from Corinth. "Aype rhs 
"Acias—as far as Asia. The genuineness of these words 
has been questioned. ‘They are wanting in the Vatican and 

1 Probably from December 57 to February 58. 
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Sinaitic manuscripts, in two cursive manuscripts (13, 81), 
in the Vulgate, Arabic, and Ethiopic versions. They have, 
however, been received by the majority of recent critics. If 
genuine, the meaning is, that the following persons accom- 
panied Paul as far as proconsular Asia: they went with him 
the length of Miletus. But this appears at variance with the 
fact that we find Trophimus with the apostle in Jerusalem 
(Acts xxi. 29), and Aristarchus accompanying him to Rome 
(Acts xxvii. 2). Either, then, the words are a general state- 
ment that the whole seven went no farther than Asia, although 
some of them may have accompanied the apostle to Jerusalem; 
or, what is less probable, that Trophimus and Aristarchus, 
although they remained behind with the rest, yet afterwards 
rejoined the apostle.” 

Satratpos [lvppov Bepotatos—Sopater the son of Pyrrhus 
of Berea; the same name as Sosipater, and probably the 
same as Paul’s kinsman of that name mentioned in Rom. 
xvi. 21, who was with him at Corinth. Occcarovxéor 5é 
’Apistapyos Kai Sexobvdos—and of the Thessalonians, Aristar- 
chus and Secundus. Aristarchus was already mentioned as a 
Macedonian (Acts xix. 29), with which his being a native of 
Thessalonica agrees. He attended Paul on his voyage to 
Rome, and was a fellow-labourer and a fellow-prisoner with 
him in that city. Secundus is nowhere again mentioned. 
Kai Idios AepBaios, cai Tipo8cos—and Gaius of Derbe, and 
Timotheus. This Gaius was a different person from Gaius 
the Macedonian formerly mentioned (Acts xix. 29), as Derbe 
was a city of Lycaonia. Some (Kuincel, Wieseler, Olshausen), 
in order to identify them, render the passage thus: “‘ Of the 
Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Secundus and Gaius, also 
Timotheus of Derbe;” thus referring the epithet epBaios 
not to Gaius, but to Timothy. The conjunction «at, how- 
ever, occurring in this list of names, and intervening between 
AepBaios and Tipodeos, does not admit of this rendering. 
To obviate this objection, Kuincel, contrary to the authority 

1 See Lekebusch’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 164. 


2 Oertel’s Paulus in der Apostelgeschichte, p. 50." 
3° See note to Acts xix. 29. 
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of manuscripts, would read AepBaios 5 Tipodbeos; but con- 
jectural emendation is inadmissible. Besides, Timothy was 
most probably a native not of Derbe, but of Lystra.’ No 
local epithet is attached to Timothy, perhaps because his 
residence was supposed to be well known. The Syriac ver- 
sion reads, ‘ Timotheus of Lystra.” ’Acvavol dé, Tvyuxds Kab 
Tpodipos—and of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus. Both are 
elsewhere alluded to in Scripture. Tychicus was the bearer 
of the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians (Col. iv. 
7,8; Eph. vi. 21, 22). Paul there calls him “ a beloved 
brother and faithful minister of the Lord.” In the Epistle 
to Titus he mentions his intention of sending him to Crete 
(Tit. iii. 12); and in his last epistle he tells Timothy that 
he had sent Tychicus to Ephesus (2 Tim. iv. 12). Accord- 
ing to tradition, he afterwards became bishop of Chalcedon 
in Bithynia. Trophimus appears on this occasion to have 
accompanied the apostle not only to Asia, but to Jerusalem ; 
for his being in Paul’s company in that city was the occasion 
of the apostle’s apprehension (Acts xxi. 29). He is again 
mentioned in Paul’s last epistle: “ Trophimus have I left at 
Miletum sick” (2 Tim. iv. 20). According to tradition, 
Trophimus was one of the seventy disciples, and after the 
death of Paul was beheaded under Nero. Besides the above 
seven, the historian Luke was of the number of Paul’s 
companions. 

The number and mention of the names of Paul’s com- 
panions do not permit us to suppose that it was accidental. 
Some think that they accompanied Paul as a body-guard, to 
protect him from the violence of the Jews. Others imagine 
that it was to aid him in his missionary work. Baumgarten 
supposes that they went with Paul to Jerusalem, as the 
representatives of the converted Gentile world, both to the 
community of believers in Jerusalem and to the unbelieving 
inhabitants of the city; and that they were seven in number, 
to correspond with the number of the deacons.” Were it not 
for the disputed words, d&ypt tis ’Acias, we would assent to 


1 See note to Acts xvi. 1. 
? Baumgarten’s Apostolic History, vol. ii. pp. 311, 312. 
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the opinion that they were the messengers of their respective 
churches, carrying the contributions to the poor saints at 
Jerusalem. Such contributions we know were made, and 
Paul advised the churches to appoint messengers to accom- 
pany him (1 Cor. xvi. 3, 4). Perhaps several of those who 
now accompanied Paul, as Aristarchus, Trophimus, and Luke, 
and who went with him to Jerusalem, were those messengers 
of the churches. } 

Ver. 5. Obrot mpoedOovres—these going before. The natu- 
ral rendering is to refer odtos to the whole seven who went 
before, as distinguished from mds, us, who remained behind 
at Philippi. If so, this verse is decisive against the hypothesis 
that Timothy is the writer of those parts of the Acts where 
the author speaks of himself; inasmuch as Timothy was one 
of those who went before and waited for the apostle and 
author at Troas.' "Eyevov juas—waited for us. Here the 
author rejoins the apostle, and the direct style of narrative 
is continued until the arrival at Jerusalem. There is now a 
freshness and minuteness about the narrative, indicating the 
description of an eye-witness. Luke seems, on Paul’s first 


_» visit to Macedonia, to have remained behind at Philippi, as 


the direct style of narrative is there dropped (Acts xvi. 16) ; 
and now when Paul, passing again through Macedonia, came 
to Philippi, Luke rejoins him, and the direct style is re- 
sumed. ’Ev Tp@déis—at Troas. For a description of Alex- 
andria Troas, see note to Acts xvi. 8. 

Ver. 6. Mera tas jpyépas trav afiuav—after the days of 
unleavened bread. No reason is assigned why Paul’s com- 
panions preceded him. Meyer supposes that Paul remained 
behind at Philippi to celebrate the Passover. This reason 
certainly did not equally apply to his companions, as most of 
them were Gentiles ; but it hardly accords with the freedom 
of Paul’s views. The days of unleavened bread seem to 
be merely mentioned as a date. The section Acts xx. 1-6 
comprehends a period of ten months, from Pentecost of the 
year 57 to the Passover of the year 58; three of which 
months Paul spent in Corinth. "Ayps sjepav révte—in five 

1 See remarks upon the authorship of the Acts in the Introduction. 
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days. When Paul on a former occasion sailed from Troas 
to Neapolis, he accomplished the voyage in two days (Acts. 
xvi. 11); whereas five days were now consumed in sailing © 
in the opposite direction, from Neapolis to Troas. The 
navigation of the sea was uncertain, and they were perhaps 
hindered by contrary winds or by a calm. 

Ver. 7. "Ev 58 7 pid tov caBBatoav—and upon the first 
day of the week. Mud, the cardinal number, is here used for 
apoth, the ordinal number. 2aPadrev in the plural, used 
for the singular, in imitation of the Hebrew form. The 
word is frequently used after numerals in the signification of 
a week (Matt. xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 2; John xx. 19; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2). Meyer supposes that it was perhaps only accidental 
that this assembly took place on the first day of the week, 
because Paul intended to depart on the morrow;' but such a 
supposition hardly accounts for the mention of the particular 
day. Accordingly it is generally supposed that we have here 
an incidental proof of the observance of the Lord’s day. 
Such a day was consecrated by the resurrection of Christ ; 
and it was requisite that a particular day should be fixed for 
the meeting of the Gentile converts for worship. We learn 
not merely from ecclesiastical history, but from Scripture, 
that the first day of the week was set apart for this purpose. 
The apostle advises the Corinthians, each on the first day of 
the week to lay by him in store as God had prospered him 
(1 Cor. xvi. 2); and the phrase év rH xupiaxh amépa. occurs 
in Rey. i. 10. Justin Martyr observes that the Christians 
in his time, both in the cities and in the country, were | 
accustomed to assemble for worship on ‘the day called Sun- 
day (7H Tod sAlov Aeyouevy uépa). 

Kydoat dprov—to break bread; that is, to celebrate the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, with the observance of which 
the Agapze, or love-feast, seems to have been united at this 
time.” Méypu pecovurtiov—until midnight. The assembly 
was held at night, as seems generally to have been the 
practice with the early Christians. Perhaps Luke mentions 


* Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 400. 
2 See note to Acts ii. 42. 
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the day in accordance with the Jewish method of reckoning 
from evening to evening, according to which method the 
first day of the week would commence with the evening 
of Saturday; so that the assembly would meet on Satur- 
day evening, and Paul and his companions would depart 


on Sunday morning. As, however, the congregation were 


chiefly Gentiles, the reckoning is more probably in accord- 
ance with their practice ; so that the evening of the first day 
of the week would be the evening of Sunday.’ 

Ver. 8. "Haav St ANaprades ixaval—and there were many 
lights. Kuincel thinks that the room was brilliantly illumined 
on account of the solemnity of the occasion, for so the Jews 
were accustomed to celebrate their festive days ; Calvin and 


_ Bengel suppose that many lights were used in order that 


— 


all suspicion might be removed from the assembly ; Meyer 
thinks that the lights are noticed to show that the fall of 
Eutychus was at once perceived. But, as Hackett observes, 
“it has much more the appearance of having proceeded 
from an eye-witness, who mentions the incident not for the 
purpose of obviating a difficulty which might occur to the 
reader, but because the entire scene stood now with such 
minuteness and vividness before his mind.” ? 

Ver. 9. "Em tis Oupidos—at the window. The windows 
in the East are without glass, and closed with lattice-work. 
They are in general large, and reach down to the floor, so 
that they resemble a door rather than a modern window. 
They open for the most part not to the street, but to the 
court below, and are generally kept open on account of the 
heat of the climate. KareveyOels amd tod trvov—being over- 
come by sleep. The construction of the four participles is as 
follows :—“ A certain young man, named Eutychus, sitting 
at the window, falling into a deep sleep, as Paul was long 
preaching, being overcome with sleep, fell from the third 
storey.”* The article is placed before dmvov, because the 


1 Hackett on the Acts of the Apostles, p. 8330 ; Wordsworth on the Acts, 
p. 138. 

? Hackett on the Acts of the Apostles, p. 831. 

8 Lange’s Bibelwerk: Apostelgeschichte. Won Lechler, p. 327. 
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sleep was already mentioned. Kal 7p0n vexpos—and was 
taken up dead. These words plainly intimate that he was 
taken up lifeless, and do not admit of the interpretation 
‘Cas dead,” which would require the addition of @s before 
veKkpos. 

Ver. 10. KaraBas 5é 0 Ilatios — but Paul having gone 
down; that is, from the upper room to the court below. 
‘Erérecey adit Kal cuprrepiraBov—fell on him, and embrac- 
ing him; employing the same actions which Elijah used 
when he restored to life the son of the widow of Sarepta 
(1 Kings xviii. 21), and Elisha when he raised the son of 
the Shunammite woman (2 Kings iv. 34). ‘“H yap wei) 
avtod év att@ éotw—for his life is in him: in a similar 
manner as our Saviour, when about to restore the daughter 
of Jairus to life, said, “ The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth” 
(Luke viii. 52). 

It has been disputed whether we have here a mere revival 
of suspended animation or an actual restoration to life. 
Some (Kuincel, Olshausen, Ewald, De Wette) suppose that 
Kutychus was stunned by the fall, and was only apparently 
dead. In support of this, they appeal to the words of Paul, 
“his life isin him.” But it is to be observed that these 
words were spoken after Paul had fallen on him and em- 
braced him; that is, after he had performed those actions 
which in the case of the prophets accompanied the raising 
of the dead ; so that his life may already have been restored. 
Paul, then, in saying, “his life is in him,” may have been 
asserting that he was recalled to life. On the other hand, 
we are expressly informed that he was taken up dead; and 
it is inadmissible to translate the word vexpos as if it were 
equivalent to @s vexpos. Besides, #yayov favra, “ they led 
him alive” (ver. 12), is opposed to 707 vexpos, “he was taken — 
up dead” (ver. 9). The whole account of the incident, the’ 
actions of the apostle and the importance of the occurrence 
which occasioned its insertion in the narrative, decidedly 
leave the impression that Luke intended to relate an actual 
raising from the dead. The words “his life is in him” no 
more intimate that Eutychus had not been dead, than do the 
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words of our Saviour, “ The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth,” 
that the daughter of Jairus was not actually dead.’ Nor is 
there any reason to affirm, with Lekebusch, that there is a 
designed ambiguity. in the expression, because the author 
himself was not perfectly convinced of the miraculous nature 
of the incident.’ 

Ver. 11. "AvaBas Sé—and having gone up; that is, from 
the court below to the upper room. Kal «ddoas tov apror, 
Kal yevoduevos—and having broken bread, and eaten. The 
article before dptov refers to the bread formerly mentioned 
(ver. 7). Hence it would seem that it is the same breaking 
of bread which is mentioned in both verses. The disciples 
had met together to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, and to 
partake of the Agapz. Before doing so, Paul discoursed to 
them: the feast was interrupted by the fall and death of 
Eutychus; but after the raising of Eutychus it was resumed. 
The Agape was actually a meal; and hence the term yeuoa- 
pevos, having eaten, is not inappropriate. Others (Grotius, . 
Kauincel, Howson) suppose that the Lord’s Supper and the 
Agapz were observed as soon as they assembled, and that 
the act of eating here mentioned was a common refreshment, 
of which Paul and his companions partook before their de- 
parture. 

Ver. 12. "Hyayov 5é tov maida SOvta—and they led the 
lad alive; that is, not they brought him home, but they led 
him into the assembly. Zévra opposed to vexpds (ver. 9). 
Kai rrapexrAnOnoav ob petpias—and were not a little com- 
forted, by the fact that he was alive, and also by the evidence 
which such a wonderful miracle as the restoration to life 
imparted to the gospel. 

Ver. 13. ‘Hyeis—we; that is, Luke and Paul’s other 
companions. ’Emi tiv “Accov—to Assos. Assos, called 
also by Pliny Apollonia (Plin. v. 32), was a seaport of 
proconsular Asia, in the district of Mysia, nearly opposite 
to the island of Lesbos (Strabo, xiii. 1. 51). Assos is now 
called Beahrahm. The ruins, according to Sir C. Fellows, 


1 See Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 269. 
2 Lekebusch’s Entstehung der Apostelgeschichte, p. 381. 
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extend for miles: on every side are columns of beautiful 
sculpture, and many of them with exquisite carvings. But 
the most singular of these remains is the Via Sacra, or the 
Street of Tombs, stretching for miles. The distance of 
Assos from Troas by land was about twenty miles; whilst 
it was more than twice that distance by sea, as in sailing a 
vessel had to go round Cape Lectum. Hackett mentions 
that a friend of his travelled on foot between these two 
places in five hours. Sir C. Fellows, however, took eight 
hours to travel from Assos to Troas, and calculated the 
distance at thirty miles." 

Médrwv adtos relevev—intending himself to go by land. 
Paul’s companions went from Troas to Assos by sea, but he 
himself went on foot. Calvin supposes that Paul’s journey 
by land was from a regard to health (valetudinis causa), in 
order to escape sea-sickness; Michaelis, in order to avoid 
the snares of the Jews; Meyer and Alford, for the sake of 
ministerial usefulness in the intermediate places; Olshausen, 
that he might enjoy the company of believers from Troas ; 
Ewald, Baumgarten, and Howson, from a desire to be alone. 
“The desire for solitude,” observes Howson, ‘was one reason 
why he lingered at Troas after his companions. The dis- 
comfort of a crowded ship is unfavourable for devotion ; and 
prayer and meditation are necessary for maintaining the 
religious life even of an apostle. -That Saviour to whose 
service he was devoted, had often prayed in solitude on the 
mountain, and crossed the brook Kedron to kneel under the 
olives of Gethsemane. And strength and peace were sought 
and obtained by the apostle from the Redeemer, as he pursued 
his lonely road that Sunday afternoon in spring among the 
oak woods and streams of Ida.”* All these, however, are 
mere conjectures, as no reason is assigned by the evangelist. 

Ver. 14. Eis MutvAjvnv—to Mitylene. From Assos Paul 
and his companions sailed to Mitylene, a distance of about 
thirty miles. Mitylene, the capital of the island of Lesbos, 

1 For a minute and very interesting description of the ruins of Assos, 


see Fellows’ Asia Minor, pp. 46-56. 
2 Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 259 
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was celebrated for the beauty of its situation and the mag- 
nificence of its buildings. Horace calls it Mitylene pulchra 
(Epis. i. 11.17); and Cicero observes, e¢ natura et descriptione 
edificiorum et pulchritudine imprimis nobilis (Cic. contra 
Rull. ii. 16). It was famous as the birth-place of Sappho 
and the poet Alczeus (Strabo, xiii. 2.2). Like most of the 
Greek cities, it received from the Romans the privilege of 
freedom. The whole island is now under the Turkish power, 
and is called by the ancient name of its capital, Mitylene. 
The capital itself, upon the same site, is now called Castro: 
there are extensive ruins in the neighbourhood. 

Ver. 15. ’Avtixpds Xiov—over against Chios. Chios, a 
fertile island in the Archipelago, between Lesbos and Samos, 
off the coast of Ionia, was celebrated in ancient times for its 
products of wine and gum (Strabo, xiv. 1. 15, 35). In the 
time of Paul it enjoyed the privileges of freedom. It is 
now called Scio, and was the scene of the memorable 
massacre of the Greeks by the Turks in 1823. 

TIapeBdrowev eis Yauov—we arrived at Samos. Samos 
was at this time a very populous island, off the coast of 
Lydia, from which it was separated by a narrow channel. It 

was celebrated for its fertility and numerous products. Under 

the rule of the Turks it has greatly decreased in population. 
The vessel in which Paul sailed did not remain over-night 
at Samos, but crossed over to Trogyllium on the mainland. 

"Ev TpwyvrArio—in Trogyllium. 'Trogyllium was the name 
of a city and promontory between Ephesus and the mouth 
of the Meander, at the foot of Mount Mycale. The channel 
between it and the island of Samos was very narrow, being 
only about a mile broad (Strabo, xiv. 1. 12). A little to 
the east of the head of the promontory there is an anchorage 
which is still called St. Paul’s Port. 

Eis Midrntrov—to Miletus. Miletus, called also Miletum, 
was a very celebrated city in ancient times, situated near the 
mouth of the Meander. It was the ancient capital of Ionia, 
the mother of numerous colonies, and the birth-place of a 
great number of distinguished men. When in its gloryst 
possessed four harbours, and was renowned for its riches and 
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commerce. ‘This city,” observes Strabo, “has four harbours, 
one of which will admit a fleet of ships. The citizens have 
achieved many great deeds, but the most important is the | 
number of colonies which they established. The whole 
EKuxine and the Propontis, and many other places, are 
peopled with their settlers.” Miletus suffered much from 
war: it was successively taken and destroyed by the Lydians, 
Persians, and Greeks (Strabo, xiv. 1.6). In the time of 
Paul it had declined, and was only a second-rate town. The 
silting up of ‘the Meander damaged its commerce, and the 
neighbouring city of Ephesus flourished at its expense. The 
site of the once famous city of Miletus is now a swamp, and 
few remains exist of the proud capital of Ionia." 

Ver. 16. IIapardctoat tv” Edecov—to sail past Ephesus. 
Miletus was about thirty miles to the south of Ephesus. 
Paul had already sailed past Ephesus when he came to 
Samos, and he was much nearer it at Trogyllium than at 
Miletus. But the ship only anchored for the night at 
Trogyllium ; whereas at Miletus, being a commercial town, 
it remained for some days. Paul did not himself go to 
Ephesus, because he might be detained in that city; and 
therefore he sent for the Ephesian elders to come to him. 
Some suppose that there is evidence from the narrative that 
the ship was at Paul’s disposal, and had been hired at Troas 
for the voyage to Patara (Acts xxi.1). There does not, how- 
ever, seem to be sufficient grounds for this: there is nothing 
to show that it depended on Paul’s decision whether they 
stopped or proceeded: if so, we would have expected that he 
would have met with the Ephesian elders at Trogyllium 
rather than at the more distant city Miletus. His journey 
to Assos on foot is easily accounted for, as the ship had 
double the distance to sail, and anchored at Assos for the 
night, so that Paul would arrive there in perfect time, 

"Eorevier yap, et Suvatov Hv avTo, THY Huépav THs TLevty- 
KooTns—for he was hastening, if it were possible for him, to be 
at Jerusalem on the.day of Pentecost. Paul did not think 


1 See Fellows’ Asia Minor, pp. 264, 265. Also for these geographical 
notices generally, see Lewin, and Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 
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that a was ita any moral obligation to go up regularly 
to the annual festivals at Jerusalem. Although a Jew, he 
was free from the strictness of the Jewish laws. But he 


would have an opportunity at the great annual feast of 


meeting a vast number of Jews, assembled from all quarters 
at Jerusalem; and thus, as he trusted, of removing many 
prejudices which had been formed against his person and 
ministry. For this reason he thought it most important to 
be at Jerusalem on Pentecost. Already three of the seven 
weeks which intervened between the Passover and Pentecost 
had elapsed, and still a great distance had to be traversed, 
and many delays might be expected, so that no time could 
be lost. We shall find that the purpose of Paul was accom- 
plished, and that he actually arrived at Jerusalem a few days 
before Pentecost. 


VOL, II. Q 


SECTION XVIL 
PAUL'S ADDRESS TO THE EPHESIAN ELDERS.—Acts xx. 17-38, 


17 And sending from Miletus to Ephesus, he called the elders of the 
church. 18 And when they came to him, he said to them, You know 
how, from the first day that I came into Asia, I have been with you the 
whole time, 19 Serving the Lord with all humility, and with tears, 
and temptations, which befell me by the plots of the Jews: 20 How I 
kept back none of those things which were profitable, but have declared 
them to you, and have taught you publicly, and from house to house, 
21 Testifying both to Jews and Greeks, repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus. 22 And now, behold, I go bound in the 
spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me there: 
23 Save that the Holy Ghost witnesses to me in every city, saying that 
bonds and afflictions await me. 24 But I esteem my life of no account, 
as if it were precious to myself, in order that I might finish my course, 
and the ministry which I received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God. 25 And now, behold, I know that you all, 
among whom I went preaching the kingdom, will see my face no more. 
26 Wherefore I testify to you this day, that I am pure from the blood 
of all; 27 For I have not shrunk from declaring to you the whole 
counsel of God. 28 Take heed therefore to yourselves, and to all the 
flock among whom the Holy Ghost has set you as bishops, to feed the 
church of the Lord, which He purchased by His own blood. 29 For I 
know this, that after my departure grievous wolves shall enter in among 
you, not sparing the flock. 380 And from yourselves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw away the disciples after them. 
31 Therefore watch, and remember that, for the space of three years, 
I ceased not to warn every one night and day with tears. 32 And now 
I commend you to God, and to the word of His grace, who is able to 
build up, and to give an inheritance among all the sanctified. 33 I 
coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or raiment. 384 Ye yourselves know 
that these hands have ministered to my necessities, and to those who 
were with me. 35 I have showed you all things, how that, so labouring, 
you ought to assist the weak; and to remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how He said, It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

36 And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled down, and prayed with 
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them all. 37 And there was much weeping among all, and they fell 
on Paul’s neck and kissed him, 38 Sorrowing most for the word which 
he had spoken, that they should see his face no more. And they accom- 
panied him to the ship. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 19. [Today before Saxptwv, found in C, G, H, is 
wanting in A, B, D, E, s, and is omitted by recent critics. 
Ver. 23. A, B, C, D, E, & insert pos after Suapaptiperas, a 
reading received by all recent critics. Ver. 24. The reading 
of the textus receptus, dN’ oddevds NOyov Trovodpat ovdEe Exw 
THY uyny ov Tysiay éuavT@, is found in EH, G, H: it is 
rejected by Tischendorf, who reads, dA’ oddevds Adyou ToL0d- 
par THv uyny TYysiav éwavT@, in accordance with B, C, x. 
The words pera yapas, found in C, E, G, H, are wanting in 
A, B, D, 8, and are rejected by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 
Ver. 25. Tod @cod after Bacidelav, found in E, G, H, are 
_ wanting in A, B, C, &, and omitted by Lachmann, Tischen- 

dorf, and Meyer. Ver. 28. In this verse we have one of the 
_ most important variations in the text of the New Testament. 
_ The two important readings are, T)v éxxAnoiav Tod Ocov, and 
_ THv éxxAnolav tod Kupiov. The following is a summary of 
_ the evidence in favour of either reading. In favour of rod 
 Qcod are the two oldest uncial Mss. (B, &), about twenty 
_ cursive Mss., the Vulgate, the Philoxenian Syriac in the text, 

Epiphanius and Ambrose; Ignatius has, in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians, the expression afua @cod; and Tertullian uses 
. the expression sanguine Dei (ad Uxor. ii. 3). In favour of 
_ tod Kvpiov are A, C, D, E, about fourteen cursive Mss., 
the Armenian and Coptic versions, the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (belonging to the third century), Eusebius, Augustin, 
Jerome. From this it would appear that the external evi- 
dence is rather in favour of @eod. The internal evidence is 
also, if anything, in favour of rod @eod, as the expression 
€xkAnolia tod Ocod is Pauline, whereas éxxAnola tod Kupiov 
is nowhere else employed by the apostle; others, however, 
assert that Kupiov might be changed into @eod to adapt it 
_to the Pauline usage. Critics are divided in their opinions: 
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the reading Qcod is adopted by Beza, Mill, Wolf, Bengel, 
Knapp, Matthie, Scholz, Rinck, Stier, Bloomfield, Alford, 
Wordsworth ; whereas Kupiov is adopted by Grotius, Le 
Clerc, Wetstein, Griesbach, Kuincel, De Wette, Meyer, 
Lechler, Lange, Tischendorf, Bornemann, Olshausen, Baum- 
garten, Lachmann, Conybeare, Hackett, Davidson.’ (See 
Exegetical Remarks.) Ver. 32. ’Adeddoi after duds is want- 
ing in A, B, D, &, and omitted by most recent critics. ‘Yyiv 
after dodvas is found in C, G, H, but wanting in A, B, 
D, E, &, and is rejected by recent critics. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 17. ’Amo 5é tis Midgjrov tréurbas eis "Edecov—And 
from Miletus having sent to Ephesus. Miletus, as already 
observed, was about thirty miles to the south of Ephesus, 
so that Paul must have remained there from three to four 
days. Tovds mpecButépous ths éxxrnolas—the elders of the 
church. Some, from prelatic views, because these elders 
are called bishops (ver. 28), suppose that, besides the rulers 
of the church of Ephesus, the rulers of the neighbouring — 
churches were also present. Thus Irenzeus observes: Jn — 
Mileto convocatis episcopis et presbyteris, qui erant ab Epheso 
et a reliquis proximis civitatibus (ill. 14.2). It is certainly 
possible that the elders of the church of Miletus, and of the 
churches in the immediate neighbourhood, might be present ; 
but there was evidently no time to summon the elders of the 
various churches of Asia. Mention, however, is made only 
of the Ephesian elders. That there were several elders 
belonging to the church of Ephesus, was in accordance with 
the practice of apostolic times, and with the custom in the 
Jewish synagogues. ‘Those who are here called wpeaBv- 
Tépovs, are in ver. 28 termed émvcKomous; thus proving 
that at this early period there was no difference between 
presbyters and bishops. See Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 2, 8; 


1 It is, however, to be observed, that many of those critics who adopt } 
Kupéov, did so before it was ascertained that Ood was the reading of the } 
Vatican, and before the discovery of the Sinaitic ms. . 
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_ Tit. i. 7. On this subject the reader is referred to note on 
Acts xi. 30. 
Ver. 18. "Awd mparns hycpas ad’ hs émréBnv els thy 
"Aciav—from the first day on which I came into Asia. These 
_ words are to be connected with was éyevoynv, “ how I have 
been with you,” and not with érictace, “ ye know.” 
Ver. 19. Mera mrdons tatrewodpootyns—with all humility. 
A favourite expression of the apostle. The word tazrevo- 
pocvvy is used by him five times—Eph. iv. 2; Phil. ii. 3; 
Col. ii. 18, 23, iii. 12: whereas elsewhere it only occurs once, 
in 1 Pet. v.5. Kal Saxptov—and with tears: because the 
opposition of the Jews impeded his work, and retarded the 
progress of the gospel among the Gentiles. “Ev rais ém- 
Bovrais trav ’Iovdaiwv—in the plots of the Jews.. There is 
no distinct mention in the Acts of the machinations of the 
_ Jews at Ephesus; but we are informed that their disposition 
_ was so hostile, that Paul had to separate himself and his 
_ disciples from the synagogue; and in the tumult, Alexander 
_ a Jew came forward, with the evident intention of accusing 
_ the disciples (Acts xix. 9, 23). That the condition of the 
_ apostle in Ephesus was one of great danger, we learn from 
his Epistles to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xv. 31, 32; 2 Cor. 
1. 8-10). 
) Ver. 20. “Qs—how—depends still on érictacbe, “ you 
know how.” ‘YarecreiAdunv—TI kept back: suppressed from 
_ fear of giving offence. Tod pr) avayeihar vuiv—but have 
declared to you: the object or design of tirecreiAapny ; 
| literally, “in order that I shall not declare to you, and 
_ teach you,’—namely, “ the things which were profitable to 
you.” Anpoola—publicly : as when he taught three months 
in the synagogue, and two years in the school of Tyrannus. 
Ver. 21. Repentance toward God, and faith toward the 
_ Lord Jesus, were the great subjects of the apostle’s preach- 
_ing—the two chief duties of Christianity. Swmma eorum 
que utilia sunt, summa doctrine Christiane, summa consili 
_ divini, Peenitentia et Fides (Bengel). We are not, with Beza, 
_ Kuineel, and Bengel, to refer repentance toward God to the 
- Gentiles, and faith toward the Lord Jesus to the Jews; for 
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although the Jews were not guilty of idolatry, yet they had 
apostatized in heart from God, and equally with the Gentiles 
required repentance. 

Ver. 22. Aedeuévos TO mrrvevpati—bound in the spirit. The 
meaning of this phrase is doubtful. Some (Erasmus, Grotius, 
Bengel) take dedeuévos in its primary sense, “bound with 
chains ;” as if Paul had said, I feel myself already bound: 
the chains are present before my mind. So also Conybeare: 
“ Sedeuévos—that is, a prisoner in chains, but as yet only 
in the spirit, 7@ mvedware, not in body.” This, however, 
is too artificial a meaning: it is simpler to take the word in 
its metaphorical sense—constrained, impelled, necessitated. 
Again, some understand by 7T@ mvevpars the Holy Spirit: 
“constrained by the Holy Spirit” (Beza, Calvin, Stier, 
Wordsworth) ; “restrained by the Holy Spirit”—that is, 
from knowing certainly what should befall him (Alexander) ; 
“on the impulse of the Holy Spirit” (Theophylact) ; “bound 
to the Holy Spirit” (Meyer, 1st edition); “led captive by 
the Holy Spirit” (Humphry). The objection to these inter- 
pretations is, that the Holy Spirit is mentioned in the next 
verse, and is apparently distinguished from 7@ mvedware in 
this verse by the epithet 7d dywov; otherwise, “ constrained 
by the Spirit” would afford an excellent sense. It is perhaps 
better to understand by 7@ mvevpate Paul’s own spirit : 
“bound in the spirit ;” that is, constrained by an overpower- 
ing sense of duty. He felt himself shut up to the conclusion 
that he must go up to Jerusalem, and therefore he could 
neither be terrified by dangers, nor moved by entreaties and 
remonstrances: he had no choice in the matter: a necessity 
was laid upon him. So approximately Heinrichs, Kuincel, 
Meyer, De Wette, Lange, Lechler, Ewald, Alford. Ta & 
avTH TvVaVTHCOVTA pot pu) Eldas—not knowing the things that 
shall befall me in it. He knew that severe trials and cala- 
mities of some kind awaited him; but he did not know of 
what description they would be, or in what they would ter- 
minate: he had a general, but not a particular knowledge. 

Ver. 23. To IIveipa 76 dyvov nara rodw Siapaptipetai 
por—the Holy Ghost witnesses to me in every city. This 


q 
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refers, not to internal intimations by the Spirit, but to 
prophetic declarations. In every city through which the 
apostle journeyed—as in Philippi, Troas, Assos, Mitylene, 
Trogyllium, and Miletus—he received such communications. 
Two instances of these are afterwards mentioned by Luke: 
one at Tyre, and the other at Caesarea (Acts xxi. 4, 11). 


- Hence Schneckenburger asserts that, in this remark in the 


address to the Ephesian elders, the historian is guilty of an 
historical prolepsis, as such communications did not occur 
until afterwards. But in answer to this, it is sufficient to 
observe that the account which Luke gives is summary, so 
that earlier prophetical intimations may have been omitted ; 
and that it is natural to suppose that, as Paul drew nearer 
Jerusalem, these intimations became more frequent and dis- 
tinct. Already at Corinth, as Paley observes, where he wrote 
his Epistle to the Romans, he was under the same appre- 
hensions that his journey to Jerusalem would be disastrous. 
He there beseeches the Roman Christians to strive together 
in their prayers for him, that he might be delivered from 
them who do not believe in Judea (Rom. xv. 30). Com- 
paring this with our passage, Paley remarks: “The two 
passages, without any resemblance between them that could 
induce us to suspect that they were borrowed from one 
another, represent the state of Paul’s mind with respect to 
the event of the journey in terms of substantial agreement. 
They both express his sense of danger in the approaching 
visit to Jerusalem; they both express the doubt which dwelt 
upon his thoughts concerning what might befall him there. 
The only difference is, that in the history his thoughts are 
more inclined to despondency than in the epistle, . . . which 
is no other alteration than might well be expected, since 
these prophetic intimations to which he refers when he says, 
‘The Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, had probably 
been received by him in the course of his journey.” * 

Ver. 24. "ANN _oddevds Aoyou trovoduar Thy uyny TYpiav 
éuavt@—but I esteem my life of no account, as if it were 
precious to myself; that is, the preservation of my life is 

1 Paley’s Hore Pauline—Romans, No. V. 
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nothing compared with the performance of my ministry: I 
esteem it of no value. ‘Qs reXevcar—in order that I might 
finish. The infinitive with os expresses design: it gives the 
reason why he did not esteem his life as precious. Tov dpoyov 
pou—my course: a figure common and peculiar to Paul 
(1 Cor. ix. 24-27; Phil. iii. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 7).? | 
Ver. 25. ’"Eyo oida—ZI know : expressing either conviction 
or a strong presentiment. The grounds of his knowledge 
were the intimations which he received from the Holy Ghost 
that bonds and afflictions awaited him at Jerusalem. He felt 
as one condemned to die; that calamities, and perhaps mar- 
tyrdom, were in store for him: and hence his presentiment 
that he would never return to Ephesus. “Ors obdxére dypeoOe 
TO TpocwTrov pov wpels TavTes—that ye all shall see my face 
no more. ‘The natural meaning of these words is, that the 
ye apostle was strongly impressed with the idea that he would 
‘not revisit Ephesus.\. Many, however, affirm that the apostle 
some years after this did return to Epheend: This depends 
upon the question whether he was released from his Roman im- 
prisonment. The journeys alluded to in the pastoral epistles, 
it is affirmed, can only be accounted for on the supposition 
of his release.’ But supposing that Paul was released from 
his Roman imprisonment, is it necessary also to suppose that 
he revisited Ephesus? We think that this question must 
be answered in the affirmative. In his Epistle to Philemon, 
Paul requests that a lodging might be prepared for him at 
Colosse (Philem. 22) ; and in the second Epistle to Timothy 
mention is made of his having been at Troas Alexandria, 
and Miletus (2 Tim. iv. 13, 20). Paul, then, was again in 


1 On these words, Lechler, in his last edition of his Apostelgeschichte, 
has the following instructive remark: ‘‘ Without doubt, Paul, as a 
Hellenist, had seen in his youth the Greek games. In fact, there has 
been found at Tarsus a Greek inscription (Corpus Inscr. Gree. iii. 209, 
No. 4437) which was set up as a monument at the termination of the 
walls surrounding the racecourse; by which is proved, what is not else- 
where found in written sources, that the native city of Paul possessed a 
racecourse.” 

2 This point is afterwards fully discussed in the last section of this 
Commentary. 
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proconsular Asia; and it can hardly be supposed that he 
should have been in the immediate neighbourhood of Ephesus 
_ without revisiting it; although it is possible, but hardly pro- 
bable, that circumstances might have prevented him doing 
so. / Paul, in stating to the Ephesian elders that they would 
see his face no more, merely gives his strong impression that 
he would not revisit oe if he were in this mistaken, 
his mistake does not derogate from his apostolic character or 
from his inspiration. He was not infallible, and he does not 
make this statement as an intimation proceeding from the 
Holy Ghost; for he expressly says that he knew not what 
should befall him—that the knowledge of the result of his 
bonds and afflictions was withheld from him. Other inter- 
pretations are to be rejected: as, that mdvres is here em- 
phatic, “ Ye all shall see my face no more;” for although 
some saw him, yet all did not: or that all the elders then 
present were dead before Paul returned to Ephesus. Some 
(De Wette, Baur, Schneckenburger, Zeller) assert that this 
declaration was made post eventum, after the death of Paul, 
and is therefore a proof that Paul was not delivered from his 
Roman imprisonment; but the strong language of the text, 
the only reason which they give, is no proof of this assertjon.' 

Vers. 26, 27. Spepov Huépa—this very day: emphatic ; 
it was the day of separation; his ministry among them was 
finished. Ov yap treotevXdunv— for I have not shrunk. 
The same word as in ver. 20. 

Ver. 28. Otv—therefore: as I am innocent, take heed 
lest the guilt of neglect shall fall on you. [avi r@ rrowvip 
—to all the flock: a common metaphor both in the Old and 
in the New Testament. Td IIvedpa 0 dryvov—the Holy 
Ghost. The Holy Ghost, as the great Agent in the selec- 
tion of ministers; the Lord of the harvest, who sends forth 
labourers into His harvest (Acts xiii. 2). ’Emsoxorrous— 
bishops, denoting the official duty of the presbyters. Ava tod 
_ aipatos tod idstov—through His own blood ; “by the shedding 
_ of which He has redeemed believers from the dominion of 
the devil, and has constituted them the heirs of His eternal 

1 De Wette’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 155. 
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salvation” (Meyer). By the shedding of which also\ He has 
offered up Himself as Sax in for our sins, and has satis- 
fied the justice of God. 

Ti éxxdrnoiav tod Kvuplov—the church of the Lord. (See 
Critical Note.) The reading of Tischendorf is adopted, not 
that it seems in itself preferable, but because Tischendorf’s 
text has been made the groundwork of our translation. Dr. 
Davidson enumerates six different readings of this passage : 
1. tHv éxxrAnolav tod Ocod—the church of God; 2. tod 
Kvplov—the church of the Lord ; 3. tod Kupiov cai Ocod— 
the church of the Lord and God; 4. Kupiov Ocotb—the church 
of the Lord God ; 5. @«od nal Kupiov—the church of God 
and the Lord ; 6. Xpiotot—the church of Christ. Of these, 
however, only the two first are entitled to examination ; the 
other four being weakly attested. Formerly, the external 
evidence was decidedly in favour of Kupiov ; but lately new 
evidence has been obtained. @eod is ascertained to be the 
undoubted reading of the Vatican, whereas formerly it was 
doubtful, and it is the reading of the newly-discovered Sina- 
itic manuscript: so that the external evidence is now rather 
in favour of @eod. The internal evidence has been claimed 
on both sides, and is a point of great nicety. “ExxAnola 
tov @eod is a favourite expression of Paul, being used by 
him at least ten times; whereas the expression é«xAnoia 
tov Kupiov does not elsewhere occur. The expression “ the 
blood of God” is certainly very bold, and one which & priori 
we would not have expected; but it is an expression em- 
ployed by the Fathers as early as Ignatius and Tertullian, 
and the probability is that it was not invented by them, but 
derived from this passage. Upon the whole, we are disposed 
to think that the preponderance of evidence is in favour of 
the reading tHv éxxAnolay Tod Ocod.' 

Ver. 29. Mera tiv aguéiv pou—after my departure. The 


1 This whole subject is very fully discussed by Dr. Davidson in his 
Biblical Criticism, vol. ii. pp. 441-448. He gives the preference to rov 
Kupfov. When, however, that work was written, the Sinaitic ms. had 
not been discovered. The subject is also well discussed in Humphry’s 
Commentary on the Acts, p. 163. 
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usual meaning of ddvéus is arrival, coming; and hence some 
(Bengel, Lechler) translate it “after my coming :” primum 
venit Paulus; deinde venient lupi (Bengel). Here, however, 
it would seem to be employed in the unusual sense of depar- 
ture (Demosth. de Pace, p. 58). Paul does not specially mean 
his death, but his absence, of which the false teachers would 
take advantage to propagate their errors. Avxou Bapets— 
grievous wolves. The apostle makes a distinction between 
two classes of teachers—the grievous wolves who shall enter 
in from without, and the perverse teachers who shall arise 
from within. The former class he compares to grievous 
wolves not sparing the flock (see Matt. vii. 15). By these 
grievous wolves Grotius understands the Roman persecutors, 
persecutio sub Nerone; but they are evidently false teachers 
who “entered in among them.” Accordingly it is probable 
that the Judaizing teachers who came from a distance, and 
who had already done much mischief at Corinth and in 
Galatia, are intended. 

Ver. 30. “Avdpes Aadodvtes Suveotpappéva — men speaking 
perverse things. The other class of false teachers: they were 
to arise from within (€& tudv);* from among the Ephesians 
themselves, not necessarily from the elders whom Paul now 
addressed. By these perverse teachers are probably meant 
the gnostic heretics, whose headquarters were proconsular 
Asia. There were many such false teachers afterwards in 
the church of Ephesus. Mention is made in Scripture of 
no fewer than six belonging to Ephesus: Hymeneus and 
Alexander (1 Tim. i. 20), Phygellus and Hermogenes (2 Tim. 
i. 15), Philetus (2 Tim. ii. 17), and Diotrephes (3 John 9). In 
the apocalyptic epistle to the church of Ephesus, it is said that 
there were those among them who held the doctrine of the 
Nicolaitanes (Rev. ii. 6). And according to church history, 
it was at Ephesus that the heresiarch Cerinthus encountered 
the Apostle John (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iv.14). It is not im- 
probable that during his three years’ residence in Ephesus 


1 See 1 John ii. 19,—an epistle written probably from Ephesus. When 
speaking of false teachers, St. John says, ‘‘ they went out from us” (¢ 
near). 
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and proconsular Asia, Paul already saw symptoms of here- 
tical doctrines. The Ephesian mind was especially given to 
speculation. “ Ephesus,” observes Creuzer, “ was, above all 
others, the place where oriental views were in various ways 
combined with the philosophy and mythology of Greece. In 
truth, this city was a complete storehouse of magical arts 
and deceptions.” And although in Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians there is no direct allusion to false teachers, yet 
it is evident from his epistle to the neighbouring church of 
Colosse, written at the same time as the Ephesian epistle, 
that errors of a gnostic character were already propagated 
in proconsular Asia. Zeller asserts that the author of the 
Acts inserts an anachronism in the speech of the apostle, in 
alluding to heretics, who did not exist until afterwards, and 
that he mentions them in indefinite terms for the purpose of 
concealing his error. ‘ We have here,” he observes, “an 
historical prolepsis, not of the apostle, but of his biographer.”* 
But there is certainly no ground for such an assertion: it 
arises solely from the denial of the prophetical element in 
the address of the apostle. 

Ver. 31. Tpvetiav—the space of three years. Paul was at 
least two years and three months in Ephesus: three months 
preaching in the synagogue of the Jews, and two years in 
the school of Tyrannus (Acts xix. 8,10). Some accordingly 
suppose that by three years are meant two years and part of 
a third. But, as has already been shown, it is probable that 
Paul remained still longer at Ephesus. (See note to Acts 
xix. 10.) Wieseler supposes that Paul was at Jerusalem at 
a feast of Pentecost (Acts xviii. 22, 23), and from Jeru- 
salem he went to Ephesus by way of Galatia and Phrygia 
(Acts xviii. 23, xix. 1), and remained there until after an- 
other Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8); so that there is a space of 
three years from one Pentecost to another, ail of which 
Paul spent at Ephesus, with the exception of the short 
period occupied with his journey from Jerusalem.? 

Ver. 82. TS Suvanévp—who is able. Some (Erasmus, 


1 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 271. 
2 Wieseler’s Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters, pp. 538-60. 
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Heinrichs, Kuineel, Lange) refer these words to Té Adve, 
which, i.e. the doctrine of God, is able. But although it 
might be said that the word is able to build up or edify 
(€rroxodopjaar), yet such a personal action as the bestowal of 
the inheritance (Sodvas xAnpovoylav) could hardly be ascribed 
to it. Others (Gomarius, Witsius, Wordsworth) think that 
by T® Aoy@ is meant the personal Word, the Logos; but 
this is a form of expression confined to the Apostle John. 
Others (Beza, Calvin, Grotius, De Wette, Meyer, Stier, 
Alford) more correctly refer 76 Suvapévo to TH Oco. 

Ver. 33. I coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or raiment. 
Paul concludes his address with an assertion of his disin- 
terestedness, not in order to refute the calumnies of the 
Jews (Olshausen), or from a regard to the preservation of 
the liberty and independence of the church in the world 
(Baumgarten), but as an example to the Ephesian elders, 
and as a warning against avarice and covetousness (Meyer). 
‘Twaticpou— raiment. Raiment is here mentioned along 
with gold and silver, because among the Orientals it was a 
chief part of their wealth. The Ephesians, we are informed, 
were celebrated for their luxurious apparel (Athenzeus, xii. 
p- 525). 

Ver. 34. Ai yeipes adbtar—these hands: no doubt stretch- 
ing out his hands toward his audience. This refers to the 
fact that Paul and his companions supported themselves 
chiefly by their own labour. No mention is made of this 
fact in the account of Paul’s residence at Ephesus. Luke, 
however, informs us that he laboured asa tentmaker~at 
Corinth ; and in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, written 
from Ephesus, express mention is made of his Still con- 
tinuing to work with his own hands: “ Even unto this 
present hour, we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, 
and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place ; and 
labour, working with our own hands” (1 Cor. iv. 11, 12). 
Here, then, is another example of the undesigned coinci- 
dences between the Acts of the Apostles and the epistles of 
St. Paul.’ 

1 See Paley’s Horx# Pauline—1st Corinthians, No. VI. 
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Ver. 35. Tav acbevotvrav—the weak. Some (Calvin, 
Beza, Bengel, Neander, Tholuck, Baumgarten; Lechler, 
Meyer) understand by the weak, the weak in faith. They 
suppose that the meaning of the apostle is, that by refusing 
any maintenance when in Ephesus, he had given them an 
example which they should follow, on account of the weak- 
ness of the disciples. ( If those who were weak in the faith 
saw a teacher receiving money, they might think that he 
was labouring for the sake of gain’ and therefore they 
would be prejudiced both against his person and his doctrine. 
But this would contradict the apostle’s view. Although 
he himself, in his peculiar circumstances, waived his right 
to support, yet he ever maintained that the labourer was 
worthy of his hire, and/ (that he who preaches the gospel 
‘should live by the gospel > ‘and this was a point on which he 
would not yield to the prejudices of others.\ Others (Wet- 
stein, Heinrichs, Kuincel, Olshausen, De“Wette, Hackett, 
Alford, Conybeare) understand by the weak, the poor, or 
the papacy weak. (According to this opinion, the apostle 
is here inculcating liberality 3, that we should labour in order 
that we might possess the means of relieving the poor. ‘To 
this it is objected, that although the adjective do@evys 
signifies “ poor,” yet the verb a@o@evety and its participle 
never have that meaning. This, however, has been disputed 
by Wetstein and others. According to Kuinel, although 
the word doOevodvrwr, taken by itself, may not signify the 
poor, yet this meaning is derived from the context. 

Makdpiov éotey padrdrov Sidovar  AapBdvew —it is 
more blessed to give than to recewe. These words are not 
to be found among the sayings of Jesus recorded in the 
Gospels. Paul therefore gives them, either as an inference 
drawn from similar expressions of Christ, or as the actual 
words spoken by Him. This, as has been well remarked, is 

true and precious monument of apostolic tradition.) The 
primary intention of the quotation is to enforce liberality to 
the poor; but the words are evidently capable of a much 
higher meaning. They assert the superior blessedness of 
giving to receiving as a universal maxim. It is true in its 
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application to God, who alone is perfectly blessed, because 


He gives everything, and receives nothing. The sentiment 
of the heathen was the reverse: dvoytos 0 Sid0us, edtuvyijs 
dé 6 AauBadvwv—“ The giver is foolish, but the receiver is 
fortunate” (Athenzeus, viii. 5). 

Such is the celebrated address of Paul to the Ephesian 
elders. Its authenticity has not escaped question. Schnecken- 
burger, De Wette, and Renan, although they admit that the 
general outline may be correct, yet think that the historian 
has inserted several remarks of his own. Baur and Zeller, 
on the other hand, assert that it is entirely the free com- 
position of the author, and wholly unhistorical.' But the 
speech bears impressed on it the mark of Paul’s mind: its 
ideas, its idioms, and even its very words, are Pauline; so 
much so as to lead Alford to observe, that we have probably 
the literal report of the words spoken by Paul. “ It is,” 
he remarks, “ a treasure-house of words, idioms, and sen- 
timents peculiar to the apostle himself.” And Ewald, no 
partial critic, remarks, “an ihrer Geschichtlichkeit in allge- 
meinen zu zweifeln ist die Thorheit selbst—“ To doubt of its 
authenticity in general is folly.”? 

Vers. 36-38. Oels ta yovata avtot—having knelt down. 
The attitude of prayer, indicating reverence and humility. 
The early Christians were accustomed to pray standing on 
the Lord’s day, and during the seven weeks which inter- 
vened between the Passover and Pentecost, as the appro- 
priate posture of exultation and thanksgiving: on other 
occasions they knelt. It cannot, however, be shown that 
this distinction of postures was observed in apostolic times. 


1 See Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, pp. 269-274. 

2 Ewald’s Geschichte des apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 488. Lekebusch 
gives an interesting list of linguistic affinities between this speech and 
the writings of Paul (Lekebusch’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 339). The speech 
is also minutely analyzed by Oertel, in his recent work on the Apostle 
Paul (Oertel’s Paulus in der Apostelgeschichte, pp. 69, 70). See also 
some valuable remarks by Neander, in his Planting of Christianity, vol. 
i. pp. 296, 297. He observes: ‘‘ Whoever might have forged after 
the event an address of Paul, would have made him speak in a very 
different and more decided tone.” 
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‘Inavos 8é kravOpuos eyévero mavtwv—And there was much 
weeping among all, and they fell on Paul’s neck and kissed 
him. Well might Lekebusch observe: “ A living picture, 
such as only could be drawn by an eye-witness, himself 
deeply affected, from personal recollection.” II poémewmov 
dé avtov eis TO mrotov—and they conducted him to the ship. 
The site of the ancient Miletus is at present some miles from 
the sea; and probably even in the time of Paul it was at 
some little distance. 


~~ 


SECTION XVIII 
PAUL'S JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM.—Acrts xx1. 1-16. 


1 And it came to pass, having separated from them, we set sail, and 
came by a straight course to Cos, and the next day to Rhodes, and 
thence to Patara: 2 And finding a ship sailing over to Pheenicia, we 
embarked and set sail. 3 And after sighting Cyprus, and passing it 
on the left, we sailed to Syria, and landed at Tyre: for there the ship 
was to unlade its cargo. 4 And having found out the disciples, we 


_ remained there seven days; who said to Paul through the Spirit, that 


he should not go up to Jerusalem. 5 And when we had completed those 
days, we departed, and proceeded on our journey; they all accompanying 
us, with their wives and children, until we were out of the city. And 


_ having knelt down on the shore, and prayed, 6 We took leave one of 


another, and we embarked ; but they returned home. 
7 And we, finishing our voyage, came from Tyre to Ptolemais, and 


saluted the brethren, and remained with them one day. 8 And depart- 
_ ing on the morrow, we came to Cesarea; and entering into the house 


| 


} 


= >>” 


of Philip the evangelist, being one of the seven, we abode with him. 
9 Now this man had four daughters, virgins, who did prophesy. 10 And 
as we remained there several days, there came down from Judea a cer- 


tain prophet, named Agabus. 11 And when he was come to us, he 


took Paul’s girdle, and bound his own feet and hands, and said, Thus 


saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man who 


owns this girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles. 
12 And when we heard these things, both we and they of that place 


 besought him not to go up to Jerusalem. 13 Then Paul answered, 
What do ye, weeping and breaking my heart? for I am ready not to be 


bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. 


14 And when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, The will 
_ of the Lord be done. 


15 And after those days we packed up our baggage, and went up 


to Jerusalem. 16 There went with us also some of the disciples of 
Ceesarea, conducting us to one Mnason, a Cyprian, an old disciple, with 
whom we should lodge. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
Ver. 4. Tovds before padnras, the reading of the textus 
receptus, is found in A, B, C, E, s, and is retained by 
VOL. II. R 
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Tischendorf and Meyer: it is omitted in G, H. Vers. 5, 6. 
IIpoonv&éapeba nat aoracdpevor is found in G, H; whereas 
A, B, CO, E, 8, with some orthographical variations, read 
mpocevéapuevor aTrnoTracapeOa, the reading adopted by Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf. Ver. 8. After é£eAOdvres the textus 
receptus has ot epi tov IIaddov, found in G,H. The words, 
however, are omitted in A, B, C, E, 8, and rejected by all 
recent critics. Ver. 11. Adrod or airod is found in G, H; 
whereas éavtod is the reading of A, B, C, D, E, x, and is 
adopted by all recent critics. Ver. 15. ’Amooxevacduevot, 
the reading of the textus receptus, is not found in any uncial 
ms. <A, B, E, G, & have émicxevacdpevot, the reading 
adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 1. ‘As 5é éyéveto dvayO ivan jyais— When now it came 
to pass that we set sail. Those who now journeyed with 
Paul to Jerusalem were Luke, the author of the Acts, 
Trophimus (Acts xxi. 29), and Aristarchus (Acts xxvii. 2). 
No mention is made of the others who accompanied him 
into Asia (&ypt tis ’Acias, Acts xx. 4); so that it is pro-— 
bable they remained behind at Miletus. ’Azogzac@évras © 
am’ avtav—having departed from them. Some (Chrysostom, — 
Kuineel, Meyer, Alford) suppose that avoomacevras is em-— 
phatic—“ having torn ourselves away from them ;” express- 
ing the grief and reluctance with which they parted from 
one another. ‘The verb, however, is elsewhere employed 
by Luke, where such an emphasis is inappropriate (Luke 
xxii. 41). 

"HnOopev eis tiv Kaé—we came to Cos. Cos or Coos is a 
small island in the Archipelago, about forty miles directly 
south of Miletus, opposite the cities of Cnidus (Acts xxvii. 7) 
and Halicarnassus. It was famous for its wines (Pliny, 
xv. 18; Strabo, xiv. 2. 19), its ointments (Athen. xv. 688), 
and its fabrics (nee Cow referunt jam tibt purpura, Hor. Od. 
iv. 13.13). The chief town of the same name, situated at 
the eastern extremity of the island, was celebrated for a 
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temple to Aisculapius, and was a renowned school of medi- 
cine, It was the birthplace of Hippocrates the physician, 
and Apelles the painter (Strabo, xiv. 2. 19). We learn 
from Josephus that many Jews were resident in the island 
(Ant. xiv. 7. 2). The Emperor Claudius, shortly before this, 
had granted to its inhabitants an immunity from taxes 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 61). Cos is noticed in church history as 
having a succession of bishops. Its modern name is Stanchio, 
and it is still renowned for its fertility. 

TH Sé éEFs eis THY ‘Podov—and on the next day to Rhodes. 
This famous island lay about fifty miles to the south of Cos. 
It was celebrated for its beauty, its fertility, and the variety 
of its products. It was a proverb, that the sun shone every 
day in Rhodes (Plin. ii. 62). The city of the same name, 
situated at the western extremity of the island, was cele- 
brated for its schools, its navies, and its colossal statue of 
the sun, which was regarded as one of the wonders of the 
world. In the time of Paul this statue was lying prostrate 
on the ground, being overthrown by an earthquake. Rhodes 
occupies a not unimportant place in history. In the Greek 
age, its navy possessed the supremacy of the sea, and was 
eminently useful in the suppression of piracy. When the 
Romans came into power, Rhodes became their faithful ally, 
and was rewarded by the preservation of its freedom, and 
the gift of certain portions of land in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Lycia and Caria. Before the time of Paul, how- 
ever, it had been deprived of its continental possessions, but 
still enjoyed a nominal freedom. Thus Tacitus tells us that 
Claudius restored to the Rhodians their liberty, which had 

been often withdrawn and re-established, according as they 
obliged the Romans by their assistance in foreign wars, or 
provoked them by their seditions at home (Ann. xii. 58). 
It was not until the reign of Vespasian that it was finally 
reduced to the condition of a province. In the middle ages, 
Rhodes became still more famous as the residence of the 
Knights of St. John. It was rescued by them from the 
‘Saracens in the year 1310, and retained until 1523, when it 
‘was conquered by Solyman the Magnificent. It now belongs 
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to the Turks, still bears its ancient name, and has a popula- 
tion of about 20,000." 

Kaxeibev cis IIatapa—and thence to Patara. Patara, 
called by Strabo a large city, was a seaport of Lycia, situ- 
ated near the mouth of the river Xanthus, and opposite to 
the island of Rhodes. It may be considered as the port of 
the city Xanthus,” the capital of Lycia, from which it was 
ten miles distant. Here was a famous oracle of Apollo, 
which gave responses for the six winter months, and was 
regarded as scarcely inferior to the oracle at Delphi (Strabo, 
xiv. 8. 6). Hence Horace calls that god Delius et Patareus 
Apollo (Od. iii. 4. 64). Patara is now in ruins, exhibiting 
some interesting remains, especially many tombs with Greek 
inscriptions, a theatre, and a triple arch which was one of 
the gates of the city. Its port is now an inland marsh, 
blocked up with sandhills.’ 

“Ver. 2. Etipovtes wroiov Siarrepov eis Dowiknv—finding a 


ship sailing over to Phanicia. At Patara Paul quitted the — 


vessel in which he had sailed from Alexandria Troas, or 
perhaps from Neapolis in Macedonia, probably because it 
had reached the termination of its voyage, and embarked 
in another ship. The vessel was on the point of sailing to 
Pheenicia, so that no time was lost at Patara. 

Ver. 3. "Avadavévtes 5€ tHv Kitrpov—and having sighted 
Cyprus ; literally, “‘ having been shown Cyprus :” a nautical 
expression, as, when sailing, the land to which the vessel ap- 
proaches appears to rise out of the sea. Paul might see in 
the distance New Paphos, which he had visited thirteen years 
before, at the commencement of his missionary career (Renan). 


Kai xatarirovres attiy evadvvpov—and having passed tt on 


the left hand. They thus kept Cyprus to the east, and sailed 


1 For a description of the modern city of Rhodes, see Hamilton’s Asia 
Minor, vol. ii. pp. 46-52. 

2 Celebrated for its artistic remains: the Xanthine marbles now in the 
British Museum. 

3 For these geographical notices, see Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, Lewin’s Life and Letters of St. Paul, 
and Winer’s biblisches Worterbuch. For a description of the ruins of 
Patara, see Fellows’ Asia Minor, pp. 222-224. 
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to the south of it. “Emvéouev eis Suplav—we sailed to 

Syria. Syria is here used to denote the Roman province, 

including Pheenicia, of which Tyre was the capital. Karyjy- 

Onpev cis Tdpov—we landed at Tyre. The voyage between 

Patara and Tyre was in the open sea: the distance was 

_ about 340 geographical miles, and might be accomplished 
with a favourable wind in three or four days. 

It would be out of place to describe in a note the city of 
Tyre, about which so much has been written: a notice of its 
condition in the days of the apostle must suffice. The Tyre 
of the apostolic times was built upon a peninsula; the for- 
mer island having been connected with the mainland by the 
embankment formed by Alexander. Although much shorn 
of its glory, and injured by the rise of the rival commercial 
cities of Antioch and Cesarea, it was still a large city, and 
possessed a considerable commerce, especially in purple dyes 
and fabrics (Strabo, xvi. 2. 22, 23). According to some, it 
was little inferior in point of population to Jerusalem. 
- Although attached to the province of Syria, it enjoyed the 
privilege of being a free city of the empire. Tyre con- 
tinued a city of considerable importance until the year 1291, 
_ when it was taken and completely destroyed by the Saracens. 
After that period it never rose above the condition of a 

wretched village. "Exeioe yap—for there; literally “thither:” 

the meaning being, that the vessel was sailing to Tyre in order 
to unload (Winer, Meyer). There is no necessity to take 
éxeioe for éxed. | 
Ver. 4. "Aveupovres 5¢ tovs wabntas—and having found out 
_ the disciples. There were disciples at Tyre: the gospel had 
been preached in that city. The preachers of the dispersion, 
_ we are informed, travelled as far as Phoenicia (Acts xi. 19) ; 
and Paul himself had in all probability been at Tyre, for he 
_ had passed through Pheenicia on his journey to the Council 
of Jerusalem (Acts xy. 3). But still the disciples appear to 
have been few in number in comparison with the heathen 
_ and Jewish inhabitants of the city; for they required to 


_ + It was not until the reign of Septimius Severus that Tyre became a 
_ colony (Eckhel’s Doctrina numorum veterum, vol. iii. p. 387). 
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be sought out. This is easily accounted for, when we 
consider that Tyre was at this time a populous commercial 
city. Some suppose that the article before waOyras denotes 
that the disciples whom Paul found out were those with 
whom he was previously acquainted (Lewin). This, however, 
is a forced interpretation. “Ezepelvapev adtod tyépas értd 
—we remained there seven days. ‘The reason why the apostle, 
after hurrying away from Asia, remained seven days: at 
Tyre, was probably because he had to wait until the vessel 
in which he sailed had unladen its cargo and received 
another freight. Oituves td Ilatr@ edeyov Sia tod Ivev- 
patos—who said to Paul through the Spirit, that he should not 
go up to Jerusalem. There is here an apparent discrepancy 
in the declarations of the Spirit. The disciples of Tyre 
through the Spirit assert that Paul should not go up to 
Jerusalem; whereas the apostle himself felt constrained in 
the spirit—impelled by a strong sense of duty—to go up (Acts 
xx. 23). We must here distinguish between the intimations 
of the Spirit, and the inferences drawn by men from these 
intimations. The Spirit revealed to the Tyrian disciples the 
dangers that awaited the apostle at Jerusalem; and they, 
from love to the apostle, besought him not to go up. But 
Paul entertained a juster view of the matter; he recognised 
more correctly the voice of the Spirit: he was certain that, 
in spite of these bonds and sufferings which the Holy Ghost 
witnessed in every city, it was his duty to proceed. If the 
Spirit had actually forbidden him to go up ,to Jerusalem, 
he would have desisted from his dangerous journey. As 
Chrysostom well remarks on these words: tovteots dua Tod 
IIvedpartos eidores: od yap 8) THY Tapaiverw Sia Tod IIvev- 
patos érovbvvro: “that is, knowing by the Spirit (namely, 
that afflictions awaited the apostle); for of course they did 
not make the exhortation by the Spirit.” * 

Ver. 5. "Efaptricas judas tas juépas—when we had com- 
pleted these days. . Some understand é£aptifw as a naval 
expression, to equip or fit out—‘ when we had refitted during 
these days” (Meyer — first edition); but such a meaning 

1 Chrysostom on the Acts—Homily xlv. 
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does not well suit the context. The meaning is, when the 
seven days spent at Tyre had come to an end (Meyer—last 
edition). ov yuvarEl cal réxvous—with wives and children. 
Baumgarten observes that this is the first time, in the notice 
of a Christian church, that children are mentioned — that 
“we have here the first recorded instance of Christianity 
_ pervading a whole family.” Ez rov aiyadkov—on the shore. 
Evidently because this was the place of departure; not, as 
Hammond supposes, because there was here a proseucha or 
place of prayer. 

Ver. 7. Tov rrobv Siavicavtes—finishing our voyage. The 
verb sav only occurs in this place in the New Testament, 
but it is frequently used in the classics in the sense of to 
complete a journey. Meyer observes that d:avvcavres is 
contemporaneous with xatnvtjcapev, as both verbs are in 
the aorist, and is therefore to be translated, “ finishing our 
voyage, we came.”* ’Azod Tupou—from Tyre. These words 
are not to be connected with dv mdodp, as in our version, but 
with xatnvtjcapev. It is the whole voyage from Neapolis 
to Ptolemais that is alluded to. The voyage was finished by 
sailing from Tyre to Ptolemais; the rest of the journey to 
Jerusalem was made by land. 

Karnvricapev eis IItoreuaidia—we came to Ptolemais. 
Ptolemais was situated on the coast of the Mediterranean, at 
the northern extremity of that spacious bay, the southern 
extremity of which was formed by the promontory of Mount 
Carmel. It is called in the book of Judges Accho (Judg. 
i. 31), and was assigned to the tribe of Asher. It seems, 
however, never to have been possessed by the Israelites, but 
was always considered as a city of Pheenicia. It was 
regarded as the key of Galilee from the Mediterranean, 
and was a place of considerable importance in a military 
point of view. On the division of the Macedonian empire, 
it fell to the lot of the kings of Egypt, and received its name. 
Ptolemais from one of the Ptolemies, probably Lathurus. 
Strabo mentions it as a great city (xvi. 2.25). The Emperor 
Claudius raised it to the rank of a colony with the name 

1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 416. 
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Colonia Claudii Cesaris Ptolemais (Plin. H. N.c.17).' In 
the middle ages, under the name of St. Jean d’Acre, it was 
famous in the wars of the Crusaders, being among the last 
towns of Palestine which surrendered to the Saracens (A.D. 
1291); and in modern times it has received additional 
notoriety from its successful defence by Sir Sidney Smith 
against the arms of Napoleon in 1799, and its bombardment 
by the English fleet under Sir Charles Napier in 1840. It 
is now called Acre, and has a population of about 15,000. 

Ver. 8. Eis Katodpevav—to Cesarea. Paul and his com- 
panions proceeded from Ptolemais to Cesarea by land, 
although that city was also a seaport. The distance between 
these cities is from thirty to forty miles. It is variously 
given in the different itineraries : according to the Jeru- 
salem Itinerary, the distance is thirty-one miles; whereas 
according to the Antonine Itinerary it is forty-four miles.’ 
For a description of Caesarea Palestine, see note to Acts 
vill. 40. 

Eis tov oixov Pirimmov tod evayyeduotov, etc.—to the 
house of Philip the evangelist, being one of the seven. 'This was 
Philip whose evangelistic labours in Samaria were already 
recorded (Acts viii.). We were informed that he went to 
Ceesarea (Acts viii. 40); and now in this city, twenty years 
afterwards, he is visited by Paul. As his usual residence 
seems to have been Cesarea, he must either have resigned 
the office which he held in Jerusalem as almoner of the poor ; 
or perhaps rather that office was only temporary, to meet an 
emergency that had occurred in the history of the church. 
Philip is here called the evangelist, a term which literally 
denotes one who preaches the gospel. In the apostolic ages, 
evangelists seem to have held an office similar to that of 
missionaries: they were set over no particular church, but 
preached the gospel among the heathen: they were itinerant 
preachers. Eusebius thus describes their office: ‘ After 
laying the foundation of the faith in foreign parts, as the 
peculiar object of their mission, and after appointing others 


1 Kekhel’s Doctrina numorum veterum, vol. iii. p. 424. 
2 Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 287. 
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as shepherds to the flock, and committing to them the care 
of those that had been recently introduced, they went again 
to other regions and nations with the grace and co-operation 
of God” (Hist. Eccl. iii. 37). Afterwards the name became 
appropriated to the four writers of the life of Christ. Hence 
John is surnamed in a peculiar manner “ the evangelist,” to 
distinguish him from John the Baptist. Philip is here called 
the evangelist, probably on account of his missionary labours 
in Samaria. “Ovtos é« tev érta—being one of the seven. 
Meyer translates these words, “ who was the evangelist of 
the seven ;” i.e. he was the one of the seven who performed 
the office of an evangelist. Such an interpretation, however, 
is forced: the words simply mean that Philip was one of the 
seven deacons. ; 

Ver. 9. Todt 8 hoav trapOévor Ovyarépes Técoapes Tpo- 
dntevovcari—Now this man had four daughters, virgins, who 
did prophesy. This remark does not seem to be merely inci- 
dentally introduced ; but is probably an indication that the 
daughters of Philip, influenced by the spirit of prophecy, 
foretold the sufferings which awaited the apostle at Jeru- 
salem. Some suppose that the notice of their virginity is 
intended to intimate that they had devoted themselves to the 
service of Christ; but perhaps it is a simple statement of 
fact: at least it is not to be adduced as an argument in 
favour of the condition of a nun. Eusebius, in his Church 
History, confounds Philip the evangelist with Philip the 
apostle. He informs us, after Papias and Polycrates, that 
Philip the apostle had four daughters who did prophesy ; 
that he resided in Hierapolis in Asia; and that their tombs 
are to be seen there (Hist. Eccl. iii. 31, 39). He further 
states that two of these daughters afterwards married, and 
that two continued virgins. “ Philip,” he observes, “ gave 
his daughters in marriage to husbands.” And again: “ Philip, 
one of the twelve apostles, who sleeps in Hierapolis, and his 
two aged virgin daughters” (Hist. Eccl. iii. 30, 31). These 
traditions are probably of little value; at least there is an — 
evident confusion of two different persons. Gieseler, how- 
ever, infers from these passages in Eusebius, that ver. 9 is an 
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interpolation, originating from some one confounding Philip 
the evangelist with Philip the apostle. But such an infer- 
ence is completely unfounded, as all manuscripts are in 
favour of the genuineness of the passage. Of all reporters 
of tradition in the early ages, Papias, as Eusebius admits, is 
the least trustworthy. 

Ver. 10. IIpodyrns dvouats "AyaBos—a prophet named 
Agabus. ‘There is no reason to doubt that this is the same 
Agabus as he who predicted the famine which occurred - 
in the reign of Claudius (Acts xi. 28). It certainly seems 
as if Agabus were here introduced to the reader for the first 
time. ‘This is explained by some on the ground that Luke 
drew his information of these two incidents from different 
sources; and by others, that he had forgotten that he had 
previously mentioned him. But there is no necessity for 
assigning a reason for a mere form of expression. 

Ver. 11. "Apas tiv ovnv tod ILatrAov—having taken Paul's 
girdle. The girdle was an indispensable part of the oriental 
dress. The loose flowing robes worn in eastern countries 
are bound by a girdle or sash round the body. Anoas 
EavTov Tovs Todas Kal TAs yeipas—having bound his own feet 
and hands. Agabus did not bind Paul’s feet and hands, as 
the reading of the tewtus receptus renders doubtful (avrod or 
avrov), but his own feet and hands (éavrod). In doing so, 
he imitated the symbolical actions of the prophets of the Old 
Testament. (See examples of this in 1 Kings xxi. 11; Isa. 
xx. 1; Jer. xiii. 1; Ezek. iv. 1, etc.) So also our Saviour, 
when He taught His disciples humility and charity, had 
recourse to a similar method of teaching by symbols, when 
He washed the feet of His disciples, and wiped them with 
the towel wherewith He was girded (John xiii. 5). Odrws 
Snoovaw év ‘Tepovaadiys ot ’Iovdatou.—thus shall the Jews 
in Jerusalem bind. It was, indeed, the Romans who bound 
Paul, but it was at the instigation of the Jews in Jerusalem. 
It is to be observed that in the same city where Paul’s im- 
prisonment was so plainly revealed to him, he was afterwards 
bound for two years. 

Ver. 12. Oc evtdmv01— they of that place; namely, the 
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Christians of Ceesarea: used only here in the New Testa- 
ment. Tod pn avaBaivey adrov eis ‘Iepoveadjpu—not to go 
up to Jerusalem. Not only the Christians of Cesarea, but 
Luke and Paul’s other companions, made this request. ‘There 
is here a commendable affection for Paul, and yet a mixture 
of human infirmity, as Paul’s companions at least must have 
known that he had undertaken the journey by divine direc- 
tion; that he went up by the Spirit to Jerusalem. The 
incident reminds us of the similar conduct of Peter, when 
he tried to dissuade our Lord from the path of suffering on 
which He had entered. ’ | 

Ver. 13. Ti qovctre KNaiovtes Kal ovvOpvTrovtes pov TIV 
xapdiav— What do ye, weeping and breaking my heart? This 
teaches us at once the loving spirit of the apostle, and his 
inflexible determination to follow the path of duty. At no 
time does the apostle appear more noble. We are strongly 
reminded of some incidents in the life of Luther, especially 
when on his journey to the Diet of Worms. Placed in almost 
precisely similar circumstances, surrounded by weeping friends 
who tried to dissuade him from his perilous journey, he ex- 
hibited the same loving spirit and holy determination. 

Ver. 14. Tod Kupiov 76 0édnwa yweoPw—the will of the 
Lord be done. Kvpiov refers not to God (Calvin, Kuineel, 
De Wette), but to the Lord Jesus, as mentioned in the pre- 
vious verse (Meyer). Alford and Wordsworth suppose that 
there is here an allusion to the second petition of the Lord’s 
prayer, and that this is a proof that that prayer was used by 
the Christians of the apostolic age; but such an opinion is 
far-fetched. 

Ver. 15. "Emicxevacdpevor—having packed up our baggage. 
There is a variety in the text. (See Critical Note.) According 
to the reading of the textus receptus, amooKevacdpevot, de- 
fended by Olshausen, the meaning is, “ having packed away 
our baggage ”—Laving stored away in Cesarea the luggage 
that had been necessary on a long sea-voyage (Robinson). 
According to this meaning, Paul left the greater part of his 
baggage in Cesarea, and took with him only those things 
which were necessary. The better attested reading, émucxeva- 
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odpevot, is more suitable, “ having packed up our baggage.” 
There is in our English version a singular use of the word 
carriages, “ we took up our carriages,” signifying not the 
means of conveyance, but the articles conveyed. “AveBai- 
vowev eis ‘Iepood\upa—we came up to Jerusalem. Paul 
purposed being at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost (Acts 
xx. 16); and we find, on examining the minute account of 
his journey given us by Luke, who was also his fellow- 
traveller, that he accomplished his purpose. He left Philippi 
after the days of unleavened bread, that is, six days after the 
passover, and came to Troas in five days, where he abode 
seven days (Acts xx. 6): in all, eighteen days after the 
passover. The voyage from Troas to Miletus occupied 
four days (Acts xx. 13-15); and at Miletus he must have 
remained two days: in all, twenty-four. The voyage from 
Miletus to Patara occupied three days (Acts xxi. 1); and 
from Patara to Tyre would in all probability take four days : 
in all, thirty-one. In Tyre he remained seven days: in all, 
thirty-eight. The voyage from Tyre to Ptolemais would 
be easily accomplished in one day, and the journey from 
Ptolemais to Ceesarea in two days: in all, forty-one. So 
that Paul would have four or five days to spend in Cesarea, 
as three days would suffice for a journey between Caesarea 
and Jerusalem; and on the fiftieth day after the Passover, 
the feast af Pentecost occurred. 

Ver. 16. “Ayovtes rap’ & Eencbdwev Mvdcwr—conduct- 
ing us to one Mnason, with whom we should lodge. ‘These 
words admit of two renderings, which are to be judged of by 
the context. Some (Erasmus, Beza, Calvin, Wordsworth) 
render them, as in our English version, “ brought with them 
one Mnason, with whom we should lodge.” According to 
this view, Mvacwv is in the dative, agreeing by attraction 
with ¢. This is an improbable rendering, as we must sup- 
pose that Mnason was at Cesarea, and that he went with 
Paul and his companions to Jerusalem ; whereas there must 
have been many Christians in Jerusalem who would gladly 
have received the apostle. Others, again (Meyer,,De Wette, 

1 See Wieseler’s Chronologie, p. 100. 
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Lechler), resolve the attractive construction thus: dyovtes 
mapa Mvdcwva rap @» fevicOdwev—“ conducting us to 
Mnason, with whom we should lodge.” The object, then, 
of the disciples of Caesarea accompanying the apostle, was to 
introduce him to Mnason, with whom they were more inti- 
mately acquainted. Nothing is further known of Mnason : 
he is here called an old disciple, and a native of Cyprus. 
Some (Grotius, Hammond) suppose that he was converted 
by Paul and Barnabas on their visit to Cyprus; but this 
is an arbitrary and improbable supposition, for he is here 
represented as unacquainted with Paul. The words “an . 
old disciple” would induce us to believe that he was con- 
verted on the day of Pentecost, or at least in the early days 
of the church. The name is Greek; so that in all proba- 
bility he was a Hellenist, or Greek Jew. Considering the 
disposition of the Hebrew Christians against Paul, it was 
prudent in him to fix his abode with one who was a Hel- 
lenist. 


i SECTION XIX. 
OCCASION OF PAUL'S IMPRISONMENT.—Acrs xx1. 17-40. 


17 Now when we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren gladly 
received us. 18 And on the next day Paul went with us to James; 
and all the elders were present. 19 And having saluted them, he 
declared particularly what things God had done among the Gentiles by 
his ministry. 20 And when they heard it, they glorified God, and said 
to him, Thou seest, brother, how many myriads there are among the 
Jews who have believed ; and they are all zealots for the law; 21 And 
they have been informed concerning thee, that thou teachest all the 
Jews among the Gentiles apostasy from Moses, saying that they should 
not circumcise their children, nor walk after the customs. 22 What is 
it therefore ? a multitude is sure to come together: for they will hear 
that thou hast come. 23 Do therefore this that we say to thee: We 
have four men who have a vow on themselves; 24 Them take, and’ 
purify thyself with them, and be at charges with them, that they may 
shave their heads: and all shall know that those things, whereof they 
were informed concerning thee, are nothing; but that thou thyself also - 
walkest, keeping the law. 25 But concerning the Gentiles who have 
believed, we have written and decided that they observe no such thing, . 
save only that they keep themselves from things offered to idols, and 
from blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication. 26 Then 
Paul having taken the men, the next day purifying himself with them, 
entered into the temple, giving notice of the fulfilment of the days of 
the purification, until the offering was brought for each of them. 

27 And when the seven days were almost ended, the Jews from Asia, 
having observed him in the temple, stirred up all the people, and laid 
hands on him, 28 Crying out, Men of Israel, help: This is the man 
who teacheth all men everywhere against the people, and the law, and 
this place: and further brought Greeks also into the temple, and has 
polluted this holy place. 29 For they had seen before with him in the 
city Trophimus the Ephesian, whom they supposed that Paul had 
brought into the temple. 380 And the whole city was stirred up, and 
there was a concourse of people: and they took Paul, and drew him 
out of the temple, and immediately the doors were shut. 31 And while 
they sought to kill him, tidings came to the tribune of the cohort, that 
all Jerusalem was in an uproar; 382 Who immediately took soldiers 
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and centurions, and ran down to them: and when they saw the’ tribune 
and the soldiers, they ceased beating Paul. 33 Then the tribune 
coming up, took him, and commanded him to be bound with two 
chains; and inquired who he might be, and what he had done. 34 And 
some cried one thing, and some another, among the multitude: and — 
when he could not know the certainty because of the tumult, he com- 
manded him to be led into the barracks. 35 And when he was upon 
the stairs, it came to pass, that he was borne by the soldiers on account 
of the violence of the people. 36 For the multitude of the people fol- 
lowed after, crying, Away with him. 37 And as he was about to be 


led into the barracks, Paul said to the tribune, May I speak to thee? 


And he said, Knowest thou Greek? 38 Art not thou that Egyptian, 
who before these days madest an uproar, and leddest out to the desert 
the four thousand men of the Sicarii? 39 But Paul said, I am a Jew 


of Tarsus, a citizen of no insignificant city of Cilicia: I pray thee, 


suffer me to speak to the people. 40 But when he had permitted him, 
Paul, standing on the stairs, beckoned with the hand to the people. 
And when there was made a great silence, he addressed them in the 
Hebrew dialect, saying, 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 20. @edy, the reading of A, B, C, E, G, 8, is pre- 
ferred by Tischendorf, Lachmann, and Meyer, to Kvpuov, the 
reading of D, H. The words év tots Iovdatois, found in 
A, B, C, E, are preferred by Tischendorf and Lachmann to 
’Tovéaiwv, found in G, H. The words are wanting in the 
Sinaitic, which has only the words wocas pupiddes iow Ta 
memuactevKotoy, the reading adopted by Lechler. Ver. 24. 
Tyecovrat, found in A, B, C, D, E, 8, is preferred by recent 
critics to yvdou, the reading of G, H. Ver. 34. "Ezredavovr, 
the reading of A, B, D, E, 8, is preferred by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf to é8dwv, the reading of G, H. Ver. 36. Kpd- 
Govres, the reading of A, B, E, 8, is adopted by Lachmann 
and Tischendorf in preference to xpafov, the reading of 


D, G, H. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 17. Tevopévav 8& syav eis ‘IepocoAvpa— but we, 
having come to Jerusalem. This was Paul’s fifth visit to 
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Jerusalem since his conversion, and occurred at Pentecost 
(May) in the year 58 (Acts xx. 16). Ov adedhoi—the brethren. 
The brethren here particularly alluded to are Mnason and his 
friends. Kuincel supposes that the apostles and elders are 
meant; but Paul did not meet with them until the following 
day. | 

Ver. 18. Eione 6 Ilainos odv jyiv—Paul went in with us. 
Sdv Hiv is an attestation of the credibility of the narrative; 
Luke himself was present at the interview. IIpdos IdxkwBov— 
to James. This was undoubtedly James the brother of the 
Lord; but whether one of the twelve—James the son of 
Alphzeus—or a son of Joseph and Mary, is a matter of dispute. 
He seems to have resided in Jerusalem, and is known in 
church history as bishop of Jerusalem (Kuseb. Hist. Eccl. 
iv. 5). He was, we are informed, a strict observer of the 
law of Moses, lived like a Nazarite, and was, on account of 
his virtues, surnamed “the Just.”* It does not appear that 
Peter, or any of the other apostles, was then at Jerusalem ; 
for otherwise they would have been mentioned. IIdvtes re 
mapeyévovto ot mpeaBuTepor—and all the elders were present ; 
that is, the elders of the church of Jerusalem. A formal 
assembly of the elders was called to receive Paul and the 
deputies of the Gentile churches. 

Ver. 19. Kal adomacdpevos adtods —and having saluted 
them. At this interview with the elders, Paul and the deputies 
of the Gentile churches would deliver over the collection 
which had been made for the saints in Jerusalem. Then 
Paul gave an account of his ministry from the time he had 
last visited Jerusalem—“ what things God had done among 
the Gentiles by his ministry.” 

Ver. 20. Of 88 dxotcavres ed0éalov tov Ocdv—and when 
they heard it, they glorified God. The elders, with James at 
their head, acknowledge the hand of God in the ministry of 
Paul among the Gentiles; at the same time, they inform him 
that the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem were in general 
prejudiced against him. Oewpeis roca: wupiades ciolv év Tots 
’Tovsalous TOV TemuctrevKdTov— Thou seest how many myriads 

1 See an account of James in a note attached to Section xxv. vol. i. 
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among the Jews there are who have believed. This vast number 
of Jewish believers in Jerusalem has been called in question. 
Baur supposes that the words ray wemuctevKdrwyr are a gloss, 
and that the Jewish multitude in Jerusalem in general are 
spoken of, and not merely those who believed.’ Zeller thinks 
that there is an exaggeration on the part of the author, and 
that he puts into the mouth of James what could only be 
true of the Jewish Christians throughout the world taken 
collectively.” It is, however, to be observed, that the expres- 
sion here employed is one which is often used for a large 
but indefinite number (1 Cor. iv. 15, xiv. 19): it does not 
necessarily mean that the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem, 
or even in Judea, amounted to many tens of thousands, but 
that there were vast multitudes of them. Further, the 
expression is not necessarily to be restricted to the Jewish 
Christians resident in Jerusalem; for at the feast of Pente- 
cost many would come from all quarters, and the Jews 
throughout Judea are probably included. Now we are in-. 
_ formed that, about twenty years before this, the Jewish Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem amounted to 5000 (Acts iv. 4). Since 
_ then, Christianity had continued to spread, and churches had 
_ been established throughout Judea, Galilee, and Samaria ; 
so that it might be no exaggeration to affirm that there were 
at this time many myriads of Hebrew Jews (as distinguished 
from Hellenists) who acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah.’ 
_Hegesippus informs us that, a few years before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, many of the rulers believed, and that there 
arose a tumult among the Jews, the scribes and Pharisees 
saying that there was danger that the people would now 
accept Jesus as the Messiah (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ti. 23). So 
that to a large extent Christianity had spread even among 
the bigoted Jews. It is very probable that many of these 
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1 Baur’s Apostel Paulus, vol. i. p. 228. 

2 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 280. 

8 Lechler supposes that the reference is not to the Christian Jews in 
Judea, but to the converted Jews throughout the world ; and there is 
‘nothing in the text against this opinion. (Lange’s Bibelwerk: Apostel- 
geschichte. Von Lechler, p. 346). 
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Jewish converts differed from other Jews only in confessing 
that Jesus was the Messiah; and that in the hour of trial 
they either relapsed into Judaism, or, separating themselves 
from the Christian church, formed a Jewish Christian sect 
of their own. : 

Kat ravtes Sportal Tod vopov trapyovow—and they are 
all zealots of the law. These Jewish Christians, although 
baptized, and acknowledging Jesus as the Messiah, yet held 
by the Mosaic law: they diligently observed its peculiar rites ; 
they conceived that it was of perpetual obligation for the 
Jews at least; and perhaps they still considered the Jews to 
be in a peculiar sense the people of God, and more highly 
favoured than the Gentiles. Their religion was not pure 
Christianity, but a mixture of Judaism and Christianity. 
After the death of the apostles, many of them seceded from 
the Christian church, and are known in church history under 
the names Ebionites and Nazarites. After the lapse of a 
few centuries, the sect became extinct. 

Ver. 21. KarnynOncav € repi cod—and they have been 
informed concerning thee: probably by the Judaizing teachers. 
Actual instruction is here meant. “Ore arrootaciay didacKets 
avd Mwicéws—that thou teachest all the Jews among the 
Gentiles apostasy from Moses, saying that they should not 
circumcise their children, nor walk after the customs. The 
charge brought against Paul-was, that he taught the Jews of 
the dispersion that they should relinquish their Jewish pecu- 
liarities, cease circumcising their children, and live’as do the 
Christian Gentiles. Zeller affirms that this charge was true ; 
and he appeals to the views expressed by Paul in his Epistle 
to the Galatians, of the uselessness and even pernicious nature 
of circumcision, and of the freedom of Christians from the 
law. But to this it is replied that Paul is there addressing the 
Gentile Christians, and warning them against the Judaizing 
teachers, who wished to bring them into bondage under the 
law. Paul certainly strongly insisted that circumcision and 
the observance of the law were ineffectual for justification in 
the sight of God; that there was no merit in legal ceremonies; 
that they were mere matters of indifference and forbearance ; 


— 
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and hence we may easily perceive how such an accusation 
may have arisen. Indeed, his principles, carried out, naturally 
led to the abolition of the law. But still he never taught 
that the Jewish Christians should forsake the law, and cease 
to circumcise their children; he left this to the development 
of the spirit of the gospel: he inculcated a mild conservatism. 
“Ts any called being circumcised? let him not beconie un- 
circumcised. Is any called in uncircumcision? let him not 
be circumcised. Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision 
is nothing, but the keeping of the commandments of God. 
Let every man abide in the same calling wherein he was 
called” (1 Cor. vii. 18-20). And he himself several times 
showed the example of keeping the law, as when he shaved 
his head at Cenchrea, circumcised Timothy, and lived as a 
Jew with the Jews, that he might gain the Jews. The 
charge, then, brought against Paul was untrue: he would not 
permit the Gentile Christians to be circumcised, but he did 
not forbid circumcision to the Jewish Christians. 
Ver, 22. Ti obv éoriv— What is it, therefore? not, “ What 
_ is your opinion upon this matter?” but, “ What is now to be 
done?” ITlavrws Set cuvenOeiy mrAHO0s—a multitude must 
needs come together ; that is, a multitude of Jewish Christians. 
By this is not meant that James and the elders feared a 
_ tumultuous onset on the part of the Jewish Christians 
_ (Kuineel): the actual uproar was caused by the unbelieving 
_ Jews. Nor is a regular assembly of the Christian church 
_ here referred to (Calvin, Grotius, Bengel); otherwise the 
_ definite article would have preceded 7AjG0s. But by rA7Oos 
_ is meant a multitude drawn together from curiosity, to hear 
_ and see the supposed Christian opponent of Judaism. James 
and the elders were afraid of a collision in sentiment between 
Paul and these Jewish Christians. Baur asserts that there 
is a discrepancy between this and the previous assertion that 
the brethren received Paul gladly; but although the Jewish 
Christians in general were hostile, yet James and the elders 
were friendly. 
Ver. 23. Todrto oby roincov 6 cot rAéyowev—Do therefore 
this that we say to thee. The advice given was the united 
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opinion of James and the elders; and we are not permitted 
to separate James from the other members of the assembly, 
as if the proposal originated not with him, but with them 
(Howson). The proposal, of course, must have been made 
on the understanding that Paul could with a safe conscience 
assent to it. Hiciv jpiv dvdpes téeaoapes—we have four men. 
These four men were Jewish Christians. Edyny éyovtes ed’ 
éavtav—having a vow on themselves. This vow corresponds 
with the vow of the Nazarite, described in Num. vi. 1-21. 
It is a different vow from that of Paul, when he shaved. 
his head at Cenchrea. (See note to Acts xviii. 18.) The 
offerings and the shaving of the head were here to be per- 
formed, according to the Mosaic rites, in the temple. The 
vow of the Nazarite was undertaken either by man or woman. 
The person who took it bound himself to abstain from wine, 
and to allow the hair of his head to grow. The vow was 
either for life, as in the cases of Samson and Samuel, and 
perhaps also of John the Baptist, and according’ to tradition 
of James the brother of the Lord; or it was for a certain 
definite period. No precise time is stated in the law of 
Moses ; but we learn from the Talmud (Tract Nazir) and 
Josephus (Bell. Jud. ii. 15, 1), that the customary period 
among the Jews was thirty days. At its expiry, the Nazarite 
repaired to the temple, and offered a he-lamb for a burnt- 
offering, a ewe-lamb for a sin-offering, a ram for a peace- 
offering, together with a basket of unleavened bread, cakes 
of fine flour mingled with oil, and a drink-offering; his hair 
was then shaven, and cast into the fire when the thank- 
offering was burning (Num. vi. 15-18). The import of this 
vow appears to be, that the Nazarite dedicated himself spe- 
cially to the service of God: his vow was a solemn act of 
self-sacrifice.’ 

Ver. 24. ‘AyvicOnrt abv adtois—purify thyself with them. 
It is a matter of dispute whether, according to this advice of 
James and the elders, and upon which Paul acted, he took 
upon himself the Nazaritic vow; or whether he merely 
joined with the four Nazarites, by paying the expenses of © 

1 Winer’s biblisches Worterbuch—Nasirier. ; 
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their sacrifices. Some (Meyer, De Wette, Oertel, Hackett, 
Alford, Wordsworth) affirm that Paul actually took upon 
himself the vow of a Nazarite. He purified himself with 
them (odv adrois) ; that is, he entered with them upon their 
course of purification. The four Nazarites had before this 
entered upon their period of separation, and that period was 
drawing to a close when Paul joined them; but it is supposed 
that if a person joined himself to a Nazarite, and paid the 
expenses, the period of separation which had already run was 
put to his credit." According to this view, Paul and the 
four Nazarites would be freed from their vow on the same 
day. ‘This, however, isa mere conjecture, and not a very 
probable one, and is unsupported by any authority. Others, 
again (Wieseler, Lechler, Schaff, Zeller, Howson), suppose 
that the purification here mentioned only referred to the 
appearance in the temple, and to the prayers and offerings 
to be made there, for which the worshipper must prepare 
and purify himself. The word dyvic@nrs is certainly used 
of the vow of the Nazarite (Septuagint, Num. vi. 3), but this 
does not appear to be its meaning in this connection; and 
the addition odv avrois merely intimates that Paul should 
unite with them in their acts of worship, but not that he 
himself should take the actual vow of the Nazarite along 
with them. 

Kai Sardvncov én’ avrois—and be at charges with them. 
A person who was not a Nazarite might bind himself to take 
part of the sacrifices. It was regarded by the Jews as a 
meritorious action to contribute to defray the expenses of the 
Nazarites. Thus Josephus informs us, that when Herod 
Agrippa I. came to Jerusalem, in order to obtain the favour 
of the Jews, and to be regarded by them as a devout adhe- 
rent to the law, he offered all the sacrifices that belonged to 
him, and omitted nothing which the law required ; on which 
account he ordained that many of the Nazarites should have 


1 According to Wordsworth, Paul was probably already under the 
vow of Nazariteship when he joined the four Nazarites. This opinion 
is founded on what we consider an erroneous interpretation of Acts 
xviii, 18. 
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their heads shaved (Ant. xix. 6. 1). And the Gemara relates 
that Alexander Jannzus contributed towards supplying nine 
hundred victims for three hundred Nazarites. The charges 
of these four Nazarites would be the price of eight lambs, 
four rams, besides unleavened bread, fine flour, and drink- 
offerings (Num. vi. 14, 15). 

"Iva Evpjoovras thy Kepadnv—that they might shave the 
head. ‘This was an essential part of the ceremony of loosening 
a Nazarite from his vow. So we read in Numbers: “ And 
the Nazarite shall shave the head of his separation at the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and shall take 
the hair of the head of his separation, and put it in the fire 
which is under the sacrifice of the peace-offerings” (Num. 
vi. 18).* 

Kat yooorra: mavres Ott av KatyynvTat Tepl cod ovdéev 
éotiv—and all shall know that these things whereof they were 
informed concerning thee are nothing; but that thow thyself 
walkest in the observance of the law. The reason assigned 
for this advice was, that Paul, by taking part in the Jewish 
ceremonies, might show that, so far from teaching apostasy 
from the law, he himself observed it. It is evident from 
this that James and the elders had not relinquished the 
Jewish ceremonies, but, although Christians, still conformed 
themselves to the law; and this was almost a necessity with 
the church at Jerusalem, otherwise they would have been 
persecuted by the Sanhedrim as apostates. Paul, however, 
living without the limits of Judea, exercised greater freedom, 
although he also does not seem to have relinquished Jewish 
observances. The words, “ that thou thyself walkest in the 
observance of the law,” are certainly not to be understood 
that Paul should by his actions declare that he observed the 
law always, and under all circumstances; but merely that 
he had not himself apostatized from the law. 

Ver. 25. ITepi 8€ trav memictevxotov eOvarv tyeis érre- 
oteihayev—but concerning the Gentiles who have believed, we 
have written. The object of this remark was to remove a 
probable scruple on the part of Paul; lest, by acting on the 

| 1 See also Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 15, 1. 
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advice of James and the elders, he should infringe on the 
liberty of the Gentile Christians. They respect the decision 
of the Council of Jerusalem, and assert the perfect freedom 
of the Gentiles from the law of Moses, except from the four 
mentioned particulars, which were still to be observed as 


articles of peace. 








Ver. 26. Tére 6 [ainos TaparaBav tovs avdpas—Then 
Paul, having taken the men, the next day purifying himself 
with them, entered into the temple. Paul’s conduct in this 
instance has given rise to much discussion: its propriety has 
been called in question.’ Baur, indeed, admits that Paul 
might have consented to such a course of action, without any 
contradiction to his principles, in order to contradict a wide- 
spread prejudice against him, and to diminish the hatred 
of his enemies; but that he could not do so from the motives 
presented by James, in order that all might know that he 
himself walked in the observance of the law, as this was in 
point of fact not the case.” But if by walking in the 
observance of the law be only meant a general conformity 
to it, or that he had not apostatized from it, then there is 
no contradiction between this action and Paul’s principles. 
According to Paul’s views, the ceremonies of the law were 
matters of indifference: he himself appears to have observed 
them, though with no great strictness; hence he felt him- 
self at liberty to accommodate himself to the conduct of 
others in these indifferent things. And it was this very 
liberality of spirit, this freedom of action, that enabled 
him to comply with the request of James and the elders. 
Christian love, which was the grand moving principle of 
his conduct, caused him to accommodate himself to the 
views of the Jews, when he could do so without any sacrifice 
of principle, in order to remove their prejudices.’ It must, 
however, be admitted that Paul could only consistently unite 


1 Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church, vol. i. p. 360. 

2 Baur’s Apostel Paulus, vol. i. pp. 224-226 ; Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, 
pp. 275, 276. 

8 See an excellent remark on this subject in Neander’s Planting of 


_ Christianity, vol. i. pp. 302-305. 
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with the Nazarites in their vow, provided he gave no coun- 
tenance to the erroneous notion of the Judaizing teachers, 
that salvation was by the works of the law. Hence Meyer 
observes, that Paul could only comply with the proposal on 
the supposition that the four Nazarites did not regard the 
ceremony as a work of justification; otherwise Paul must 
at once have rejected it, in order to give no countenance to 
the error of justification by the law. Moreover, he must 
have been convinced that his observance of the law was 
not demanded in the sense of justification by the law, by 
those who regarded him as an opponent of it; otherwise 
he would as little have consented to the proposal made to 
him, as he formerly did to the demand that Titus should 
be circumcised. And no explanations, which Schnecken- 
burger supposes he must have made, would have sufficed, 
but rather stamped his accommodation as a mere empty 
show.’ 

Avayy&\Xov thy exmrdypwcw TOV huepav TOD dyvicpod, ews 
od mpoonvexOn imép évds Exdotov aitav 1 mpoopopd — 
giving notice of the fulfilment of the days of purification, until 
the offering was brought for each one. There is here a variety 
of translation, and consequently of meaning. The difficulty 
lies with the verb poonvéxOn being the indicative instead of 
the subjunctive of the aorist. Howson connects the sentence 
with eiones eis TO iepov, and gives the following translation : 
“He entered into the temple, giving public notice that the 
days of purification were fulfilled, (and stayed there) until 
the offering for each one of the Nazarites was brought.” ” 
According to this view, which is also the view of Wieseler, 
the period of the Nazarite vow was accomplished ; and Paul 
now made to the priests the official announcement of its 
fulfilment, and his readiness to pay for the necessary sacri- 
fices which were to be offered on the sameday. Most in- 
terpreters, however, regard the announcement as having 


1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 424. See also, for some excellent 
remarks on this subject, Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church, vol. i. 
pp- 360, 361. 

2 Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 302. 
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reference to the future: that Paul here announced to the 
priest when the days of purification were completed—namely, 
in seven days (ver. 27); and that then, at the close of them, 
the offering would be made for each of the Nazarites. 
Meyer regards the occurrence of the indicative instead of 
the subjunctive as an instance of the direct instead of the 
indirect form of communication. According to the other 
interpretation, the words “and stayed there” have to be 
supplied. 

Ver. 27. ‘As d& Ewerrov ai Extra Hwépar ocuvteretoOar— 
but when the seven days were almost ended. There is con- 
siderable difficulty with regard to the seven days. (1.) Some 
(Neander and others) suppose that they refer to the time to 
which the Nazarite vow used to extend. But this is obviously 
erroneous, as a week is too short a period to permit of any 
perceptible growth of the hair, and as we learn from the 
Talmud and Josephus the customary period was thirty days. 
The seven days mentioned in Num. vi. 9 are, as Neander 
admits, not applicable to the case, as they refer to the inter- 
ruption of the vow by a person who during the course of 
it has defiled himself by touching the dead.* (2.) Others 
(Wieseler, Schaff, Howson) suppose that the seven days are 
the pentecostal week, which the Jews were accustomed to 
observe before the feast, and that they were now concluded at 
Pentecost. They suppose that on the day of Pentecost Paul 
and the four Nazarites came to present their offerings.” But 
to this it is objected that such days of preparation before Pen- 
tecost are not elsewhere mentioned; and that when Paul was 
seized, the seven days had not elapsed, but were only almost 
ended. (3.) Others (Olshausen, Meyer, De Wette, Lechler, 
Wordsworth), with greater reason, suppose that the seven 
days are the same with “ the days of purification ” in ver. 26, 
and denote the period to which the vow of the Nazarites yet 
extended. When these seven days expired, they would be 
released from their vows. These seven days were drawing 


to a close (fuedXov ovvredcicOar); and it was during their 


1 Neander’s Planting, vol. i. p. 306. 
2 Wieseler’s Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 109. 
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course—on the fifth day, as we shall afterwards see—that 
Paul was arrested. 

Oi amo tis "Acias "Iovdaioc—the Jews who were from 
Asia; that is, proconsular Asia, of which Ephesus was the 
capital. Paul had spent three years there, and had met 
with great opposition from the Jews: he was therefore well 
known to the Asiatic Jews, and hated by them. They were 
amazed to see him whom they regarded as a bitter enemy to 
Judaism in the temple; and having seen him formerly in 
company with uncircumcised Gentiles, they hastily drew the 
conclusion that he had polluted the temple. 

Vers. 28, 29. "Ete te xat”"EXXnvas eionyaryev eis TO tepov 
—And further also, he brought Greeks into the temple, and has 
polluted this holy place. Any stranger might worship in the 
outer court, called “ the court of the Gentiles ;” but these 
Asiatic Jews asserted that Paul had brought some uncir- 
cumcised Greeks into the inner court, which was restricted 
to the Jews. Josephus informs us that there was a stone 
partition between the court of the Gentiles and the court of 
the Israelites, and several pillars, on which there was the 
following inscription in Greek and Latin: M7 dei adndo- 
gvdov évtos Tov aylov mapiéevai— No foreigner must enter 
within the sanctuary” (Bell. Jud. v. 5. 2). The punishment 
in case of disobedience was death. ‘Titus is represented as 
saying: ‘ Have you not been allowed to put up pillars, 
and to engrave on them in Greek the prohibition that no 
foreigner shall go beyond the partition-wall? Have we not 
given you leave to kill such as go beyond it, though he were 
a Roman?” (Bell. Jud. vi. 2.4.) “EdAnvas—Greeks : the 
plural of the class; only one is mentioned. To ‘epov—the 
temple: here the inner court, or that of the Israelites, is 
meant. Tpodiuov tov ’Edéowov—Trophimus the Ephesian. 
Trophimus was one of those who accompanied Paul on his 
journey from Philippi in Macedonia to Jerusalem. Being an 
Ephesian, he would be personally known to the Asiatic Jews. 

Ver. 30. "ExiwnOn te ) modus 6An—and the whole city was 
moved. The fanaticism of the Jews was excited. No doubt 
Paul was known, at least by name, among them; and they, 
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entertaining the views of the Christians of Jerusalem in a still 
stronger form, regarded him as an apostate to Judaism, and 
the great enemy of their religion. Kal ed0éws éxrelcOnoav 
ai Ovpat—and immediately the doors were shut. The Jews 
dragged Paul out from the court of the Israelites, and shut 
the doors, that is, the gates between the inner and the outer 
courts. Some (Bengel, Baumgarten) suppose that the gates 
were shut in order to prevent Paul flying for refuge to the 
altar. But by seizing Paul they had sufficiently guarded 
against this; and the right of asylum referred only to 
those who had committed unpremeditated murder. Accord- 
ing to Lange, the closing of the doors was an intimation 
of the temporary suspension of worship, in order that it 
might be ascertained whether the temple had been pro- 
faned.' But the obvious reason why the doors were shut, 
was to guard against the spaces of the temple being stained 
by the shedding of blood (De Wette, Meyer), and, as it was 
already supposed that the inner court had been polluted by 
the entrance of a Gentile, to prevent its further pollution 
(Lechler). 

Ver. 31. Zntotvtav te avtov atroxteivat—and while they 
sought to kill him. Philo says that any uncircumcised person 
who came within the separating wall might be stoned to 
_ death without any further process (Legat. ad Caium). But 

in this case, even supposing Paul had taken Trophimus into 
the temple, it would have been Trophimus, and not Paul, 
who had incurred the penalty of death. Xvdgwdpy tijs 
otreipns—to the tribune of the cohort. XtMapyos—a chiliarch: 
_ the Greek translation for the military tribune among the 
Romans; a commander of a thousand men. The name of 
this tribune was Claudius Lysias (Acts xxiil. 26). A de- 
tachment of Roman soldiers was always quartered in the 
_ Castle of Antonia, adjoining the temple, to overawe the 
_ Jews, and to prevent popular tumults: this detachment was 
_ increased during the celebration of their three great annual 
_ festivals. In the same manner, in the present day, the 
Turks have a detachment of soldiers to guard the holy 

1 Lange’s apostolisches Zeitalter, vol. ii. p. 306. 
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sepulchre, and to prevent any tumults which might arise 
from a collision between the Greek and Latin Christians 
during the celebration of their feasts. 

Ver. 34. Eis rip mapepBodyv—into the barracks. Tapep- 
Body is an encampment, and is here used for the barracks in 
which the Roman soldiers were quartered. These barracks 
were in the Castle of Antonia. This castle was built by the 
high priest John Hyrcanus 1., and called by him Baris, in 
order that there the priestly robes might be laid up, which 
the high priest wore only when he offered sacrifice. It was 
afterwards enlarged, ornamented, and strongly fortified by 
Herod the Great, and called by him Antonia in honour of 
Mark Antony. It was situated on the north-west corner of 
the temple, on a rock fifty cubits high, and surrounded by 
great walls. The interior had the extent and arrangements 
of a palace, and had broad open places which were used for 
encampments. ‘The entire structure resembled a tower; and 
it had also four distinct towers, of which the tower at the 
south-east corner was the largest, being seventy cubits high, 
_and overlooked the temple. In it there was always quartered 
a band of soldiers to command the temple; for, as Josephus 
observes, as the temple was a fortress that guarded the city, 
so was the tower of Antonia a guard to the temple (Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 4.3; Bell. Jud. v. 5. 8). 

Vers. 35, 36. Emi rods avaBabuovs—on the stairs. These 
stairs are particularly mentioned by Josephus as leading up 
from the temple to the Castle of Antonia. ‘There were two 
flights of stairs, one leading to the northern and the other to | 
the western cloister. “QOn the corner,” observes Josephus, 
“where the castle joined to the two cloisters of the temple, 
it had passages down to them both, through which the guard 
went several ways among the cloisters with their arms on 
the Jewish festivals, in order to watch the people” (Bell. 
Jud. v. 5.8). Aipe av’tov—away with him. The same cry 
that was uttered by the infuriated multitude against his 
Divine Master (Luke xxiii. 18). 


1 For a minute description of the Castle of Antonia, see Robinson’s 
Biblical Researches, pp. 280-238. John Murray, London 1856. 
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Ver. 37. ‘EdAAnuotl ywooKers — Knowest thou Greek? 
Paul addressed the tribune in Greek; at which that officer 
expressed his surprise. According to Bengel, he drew from 
this the inference that he was the Egyptian impostor; but it 
is evident from the text that it was an opposite inference 
which he drew—that he was not the Egyptian whom he at 
first suspected him of being. Such an inference could hardly 
be derived from the mere language, as Greek was at this 
time generally spoken in Egypt, unless indeed it was a 
notorious fact that this impostor could not speak Greek. 

Ver. 38. Ovx dpa od ef 0 Aiytrrrus—Art thou not that 
Egyptian who before these days madest an uproar, and leddest 
out to the desert the four thousand of the Sicaru? We have 
two accounts of this Egyptian impostor by Josephus (Ant. 
xx. 8.6; Bell. Jud. ii. 13. 5). He was a false prophet, who 
in the reign of Nero, when Felix was governor of Judea, 
collected a multitude of thirty thousand, whom he led out 
from the wilderness to the Mount of Olives, saying that the 
walls of Jerusalem would fall down at his command, and 
that they would have a free entrance into the city. But 
Felix with an army dispersed the multitude, slew four 
hundred, and took two hundred alive, whilst the Egyptian 
himself escaped and was never more heard of. ‘This account 
agrees with the narrative of Luke in several particulars. 
In Luke’s narrative, the Egyptian is said to have led his 
men out into the desert; and Josephus tells us that he led 
them round about from the wilderness. According to both 
narratives, the Egyptian himself escaped. But there is a 
disagreement in the numbers. According to Luke, the 
Roman tribune mentions only 4000 Sicarii; whereas Jose- 
phus says that 30,000 were deluded by him. In the state- 
ment of number, however, the two accounts of Josephus 
differ: in the one, he asserts that the greater part were 
destroyed by Felix; while in the other, that only 400 were 
slain. We would almost suspect that the 30,000 mentioned 
by Josephus was an exaggerated number. Perhaps, how- 
ever, they denote the deluded rabble, whilst the 4000 were 
the armed followers—the Sicarii. Eusebius alludes to this 
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Egyptian; but his account is taken from Josephus (List. 
Eicel. ii. 21). | 

Tovs tetpaxicxyidiovs avdpas tov ixapiov — the four 
thousand men of the Sicarii. The Sicarii were so called 
from the Latin sica, a short sword or dagger, which they 
carried and concealed under their garments. These dis- 
turbers of the public peace are frequently mentioned by 
Josephus. ‘They were a set of murderers who arose in these 
unfortunate times. They frequented Jerusalem especially 
at the times of the feasts, and mingling themselves among 
the. multitude, murdered their enemies. They were also 
ready to be hired by others for the purpose of assassination 
(Bell. Jud. ii, 13. 3). Felix is said to have hired one of 
these Sicarii to murder the high priest Jonathan, and to 
have protected the murderer (Ant. xx. 6.7). After such a 
crime, according to Josephus, many were slain every day: 
no man deemed his life secure, and the Sicarii increased in 
boldness and excesses. 

Ver. 39. "Eya dvOpwros pév ecius ’Lovdaios Tapoets —I 
am a Jew of Tarsus. The force of pév may be: I am not 
indeed an Egyptian, but a Jew. Tis Kidtxlias—of Cilicia. 
This depends not on Tapcevs, as in our version—“in Cilicia;” 
but on zrodkews—“ of no insignificant city of Cilicia.” 

Ver. 40. "Emutpéyravtos 5€ avtod—having permitted him. 
Baur and Zeller object that it is most improbable that the 
Roman tribune would permit Paul to address the multitude. 
“Ts it probable,” asks Baur, “that the tribune who had taken 
the apostle in a tumult, whom he suspected of being a danger- 
ous conspirator, and concerning whom he knew nothing more 
than what he heard from himself, would grant him permission 
to make a speech, the effect of which upon the excited mul- 
titude he could not foresee?”* But Paul had already dis- 
armed the suspicions of the tribune, and there. was doubtless 
something about him which swayed the minds of men; so 
that the Roman officer did not withhold his consent. T7 
“Efpaids Siaréxt@—in the Hebrew dialect ; that is, in the 
language then spoken by the Jews in Palestine. It was a 

1 Baur’s Apostel Paulus, vol. i. p. 238. 
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mixture of Syriac and Chaldaic, hence called Syro-Chaldaie. 
Paul does not address them in Greek, the language probably 
most familiar to himself, but in the Syro-Chaldaic, in order 
to obtain a favourable hearing from the multitude, since he 
addressed them in their native tongue—the dialect most 
loved and best understood by them. 


SECTION XX. 
PAUL'S DEFENCE BEFORE THE JEWS.—Acts xx. 1-29. 


1 Men, brethren, and fathers, hearken to my defence now made unto 
you. 2 And when they heard that he addressed them in the Hebrew 
dialect, they kept the more silence: and he said, 3 I am a Jew, born 
in Tarsus of Cilicia, but brought up in this city, and instructed at the 
feet of Gamaliel, according to the strictness of the ancestral law, being 
a zealot for God, as ye all are this day. 4 And I persecuted this 
way unto death, binding and delivering into prisons both men and 
women. 5 As also the high priest bears me witness, and all the elder- 
ship: from whom also, having received letters to the brethren, I went to 
Damascus, to bring them who were there bound to Jerusalem, that they 
might be punished. 6 And it came to pass, that, as I journeyed, and 
drew nigh to Damascus, suddenly, about noon, there flashed around me 
a great light from heaven. 7 And I fell to the ground, and heard a 
voice saying to me, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 8 And I 
answered, Who art thou, Lord? And He said to me, Iam Jesus the 
Nazarene, whom thou persecutest. 9 And they who were with me saw 
the light, and were afraid; but they heard not the voice of Him who 
spoke tome. 10 And I said, What shall I do, Lord? And the Lord 
said to me, Arise, and go into Damascus; and there it will be told thee 
of all things that are appointed thee todo. 11 But when I could not 
see for the glory of that light, being led by the hand of them who were 
with me, I came to Damascus. 12 And one Ananias, a devout man 
according to the law, having a good report of all the resident Jews, 
13 Came to me, and stood, and said to me, Brother Saul, look up. And 
on the same hour I looked up upon him. 14 And he said, The God of 
our fathers chose thee to know His will, and to see the Just One, and to 
hear the voice of His mouth. 15 For thou shalt be His witness to all 
men of what thou hast seen and heard. 16 And now, why tarriest 
thou? Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, ¢alling on His 
name. 17 And it came to pass, that, when I was come again to Jeru- 
salem, and was praying in the temple, I was in an ecstasy; 18 And 
saw Him saying to me, Make haste, and depart quickly from Jerusalem ; 
for they will not receive thy testimony concerning me. 19 And I said, 
Lord, they know that I imprisoned and scourged in every synagogue 
those who believed on Thee: 20 And when the blood of Stephen, Thy 
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witness, was shed, I also was standing by, and consenting, and keeping 
the garments of those who slew him. 21 And he said unto me, Depart: 
because I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles. : 

22 And they heard him unto fhis word, and then raised their voices, 
saying, Away with such a fellow from the earth; for it was not fit that 
he should live. 23 And as they cried out, and threw up their garments, 
and cast dust into the air, 24 The tribune commanded him to be brought 

into the barracks, saying that he should be examined with scourges; 
that he might know for what cause they so cried out against him. 
25 And as they stretched him out to the thongs, Paul said to the cen- 
turion standing by, Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman, 
and uncondemned? 26 When the centurion heard that, he went to the 
tribune, and told him, saying, What art thou about to do? for this man 
isa Roman. 27 Then.the tribune came, and said to him, Tell me, art 

thou a Roman? And he said, Yes. 28 And the tribune answered, I 
procured this citizenship with a great sum. But Paul said, But I was 
so born. 29 Then immediately they who were about to examine him 
departed from him: and the tribune also was afraid, after he knew that 

_he was a Roman, and because he had bound him. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 9. Kai udoBor éyévovro are wanting in A, B, H, x, 
and are omitted by Lachmann; they are found in D, E, G, 
and are retained by Tiachendorf, Meyer, and Alford. Ver 

16. Tod Kupiov are found in G, H; whereas A, B, E, 8 have 
_avtod, the reading adopted by recent critics. ‘Ver. 20, The 
words 77 dvaipéces avrod are found in G, H, but are wanting 
in A, B, D, E, s, and rejected by all recent critics. Ver. 
25. The singular wpoérecvev is not found in any uncial Ms. ; 
the plural wpoérewvay is considered the best attested reading 
by Tischendorf and Meyer. Ver. 26. “Opa before ré 
pérreis is found in D, G, H; it is wanting in A, B, C, 
_E, &, and rejected by recent critics.. 


i 









EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


This speech of Paul to the Jews was an apology in answer 
to the accusation that he taught all men everywhere against 
the people, the law, and the temple (Acts xxi. 28). In his 
efence he adapts himself to his hearers, using every lawful 
VOL. II. T 
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method to propitiate their favour, and secure a patient hear- 
ing. He addresses them in their native language; he men- 
tions that he himself, although a Greek Jew, was brought 
up in Jerusalem, and educated under one of their most 
renowned rabbis; he alludes to his former zeal for Judaism, 
and his persecution of the Christians; he represents Ananias, 
who administered to him the initiatory rite of Christianity, 
as a devout man according to the law, and well reported of 
by all the Jews resident in Damascus; and he tells them 
that even after his conversion he did not neglect the rites of 
Judaism, but that it was while he was worshipping in the 
temple that a vision was imparted to him. He was not 
interrupted until he came to announce his mission to the 
Gentiles. 

Vers. 1, 2. TH ‘EBpaids Svaréxtw—In the Hebrew dialect. 
Paul addresses the Jews in their native language, the better 
to secure an attentive hearing. This, however, implies that 
he might have addressed them in Greek, and would have 
been understood by them. Greek was probably at this time 
pretty generally understood in Judea.’ Manor rrapécyov 
novylav—they kept the more silence; because Hebrew was 
their favourite language, and better understood by them. 
Just as Highlanders, although they understand English, 
prefer being addressed in Gaelic. 

Ver. 3. Teyevynuévos év Tapod—born in Tarsus. Hence 
we see how unfounded is the assertion of Jerome, that Paul 
was born in Gischalis of Judea: Paulus de tribu Benjamin 
et oppido Judee Gischalis fuit, quo a Romanis capto cum 
parentibus suis Tarsum Cilicie commigravit (de Script. Eccles. 
c. 5). "AvareOpaypévos—brought up. The verb dvatpéOa 
signifies “to nourish,” “to bring up achild;” but also, in the 
secondary sense of mental training, “to educate,” “ to train 
up.” ITapa rods rddas TaparujrA—at the feet of Gamaliel. 
Critics differ in the punctuation of this passage. Some 
(Calvin, Beza, Castalio, Meyer, Alford) place a comma after 
Tapadupr, and render the clause, as in our English version, — 


1 It seems also to imply that the addresses of the apostle were gene- ; 
rally in Greek. 
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“but brought up in this city, at the feet of Gamaliel.” The 
reason of this is, that it is more in accordance with the struc- 
ture of the sentence, according to which a new circumstance 
is introduced after each of the three participles, yeyervnuévos, 
avateOpaupévos, and tremaidevpévos.' Others (Griesbach, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, De Wette, Lechler) place the 
comma after tavry, and render the passage, “brought up in 
this city, and instructed at the feet of Gamaliel.” The 
reason for this is because mapa Tovs mddas seems more ap- 
propriate to 7remadevpévos, “instructed,” than to advateOpap- 
pévos, “brought up.”? The difference is of slight importance. 
The expression “at the feet of Gamaliel” refers to a custom 
of the Jews, according to which the scholars sat partly on 
benches and partly on the floor, whilst the teacher was raised 
on an elevated platform.’ | 

Kara axpiBevav tod tatpdov vouov—according to the 
strictness of the ancestral law. These words are not to be 
weakened by rendering cata axp/Beay adverbially, “ care- 
fully instructed in the ancestral law” (Castalio). The refer- 
ence is to the strictness of the pharisaical sect. Gamaliel 


was a Pharisee; and Paul was educated according to the 
tenets of that sect. Hence he says: “ After the most strictest 


sect (kata tiv axpiBeotarnv aipeow) of our religion, I lived 


_a Pharisee.” So also Josephus speaks of the sect of the 


ee 
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Pharisees in similar terms: Papicaios ot Soxodvtes peta 
axptBelas cEnyeio bat Ta vowywa (Bell. Jud. ii. 8.14). Zyrwrns 
imdpyov tod Ocoi—being a zealot for God. The apostle 


here uses the word zealot in an indifferent sense, capable of 


being taken either in a good or in a bad meaning (Rom. 
x. 2). He does not find fault with them for their zeal, but 
rather commends them. 

Ver. 4. "Aypt Oavarov—unto death; that is, intending to 


“put them to death (Grotius, Meyer). Paul did not actually 


put any to death himself, but he was the agent employed 
in committing them to prison; and, as he himself says, 


1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 431. 
2 De Wette’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 163. 
3 For an account of Gamaliel, see note to Acts v. 34. 
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“when they were put to death, I gave my voice against 
them” (Acts xxvi. 10). Mention is only made of the mar-' 
tyrdom of Stephen in this persecution; but it seems pro- 
bable, from these expressions in the Acts, that Stephen was 
not the only victim. 

Ver. 5. “Qs Kal o apyvepeds waptupel ot—as also the high 
priest bears me witness. By the high priest, to whom he 
appeals, and from whom he received letters, is probably 
meant the high priest in office when Paul went to Damascus. 
This is generally supposed to have been Theophilus the son 
of Annas, who was still living (see note to Acts ix. 1), 
Others suppose that the high priest now in office, namely 
Ananias (but see note to Acts xxiii. 2), is meant. Although 
not high priest when Paul persecuted the Christians, yet he 
was then most probably a member of the Sanhedrim. The 
words which follow, “ from whom having received letters,” 
favour the first of these opinions. Kal av 70 mpeaBurépuov 
—and all the eldership. By the eldership is meant the 
Sanhedrim, the supreme court of the Jews. Although 
deprived by the Romans of the power of life and death, yet 
it exercised absolute authority in all ecclesiastical matters, 
and from its sentence there was no appeal. Hence Paul, 
furnished with letters from them to Damascus, was invested 
with great authority." IIpos rods adekpovs—to the brethren; 
that is, to the Jews resident in Damascus. Paul here speaks. 
as a Jew, and hence regards his countrymen as brethren. 
The rendering of Bornemann, “ against the brethren,” that 
is, the Christians, is inadmissible. ’Eaopevounv—I went, or 
more literally, ‘“ I was journeying,’ the verb being in the 
imperfect. Eis Aawacxov—to Damascus. Yor a description 
of Damascus, see note to Acts ix. 2. "Exeioe — thither: 
according to some, used instead of éxe?, there (De Wette, | 
Robinson) ; or perhaps referring to the Christians, who, by 
reason of the persecution which had arisen after the death of 
Stephen, had gone to Damascus. 

Vers. 6-11. These words contain an account of Paul’s 
conversion, given by himself, the same in essential points 

1 See an account of the Sanhedrim, attached to Section vil. vol. i. 
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with the account given by Luke. For the particulars here 
mentioned, see notes to Acts ix. 8-8; and for the variations 
and supposed discrepancies in the accounts, see note to Acts 
ix. 7. The following are the chief points of difference. We 
are here informed that the appearance of Christ took place 
_ tepi peonuBpiav, about noon (juépas péons, ch. xxvi. 13),— 
a fact which is not mentioned in ch. ix.; so that there could 
be no possibility of mistaking it for a visionary deception. 
- Our Lord, in answer to the question of Paul, “ Who art 
_ thou, Lord?” reveals Himself under the title of Jesus 6 
_ Nafwpaios, the Nazarene, a title which occurs neither in 
ch. ix. nor in ch. xxvi. Paul was going to Damascus to 
persecute the Christians, perhaps even then called by their 
enemies Nazarenes (Acts xxiv. 5), when he was stopped 
_ by the Lord announcing Himself as Jesus the Nazarene. 
_ Others suppose that the name is here mentioned as a title of 
distinction, because Paul mentions Jesus for the first time 
before an assembly of unconverted Jews (Lechler). It is 
_ said of Paul’s companions, that tv dwviy ovK HKovoay Tod 
Aarodvrds por—they heard not the voice of Him who spoke to 
me. By this is meant, from a comparison with the other 
accounts, that they heard only a confused sound, but did not 
. understand the words which were spoken: to Paul the words 
_ were intelligible, but to his companions they were unintelli- 
_ gible. In the former account we were merely told that Paul 
_ was blinded; here we are informed as to the cause of his 
_ blindness: he could not see, a6 tis SoEns Tod Hwtds éxeivou 
—for the glory of that light. He was dazzled with the 
_ heavenly glory, and deprived of natural sight (see note to 
Acts ix. 8). 
Ver. 12. ’Avavias 5é tis, dviip edraBys Kata Tov vowov— 
_ And one Ananias, a devout man according to the law. It 
‘is not here stated, as in Acts ix., that Ananias was a 
disciple; but that he was dv)p edrafys, a strict observer of 
the Mosaic law. Thus Paul affirms that he was not intro- 
duced to Christianity by an opponent of Judaism, but by a 
strict Jew. 
Ver. 13. Saodvr dderge, avaPrepov. Kdyw airh th ope 
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wéRreva eis aitév—Brother Saul, look up. And on the 
same hour I locked up upon him. The same verb, dvaBveErra, 
is used in both clauses, although translated in our English 
version by different words: “ Brother Saul, receive thy sight. 
And on the same hour I looked up upon him.” It admits of 
both translations—to recover sight, and to look up (Robinson’s 
Lexicon of the New Testament). The Jatter meaning is here, 
however, the correct one, as is evident from eis avrov—“ I 
looked up upon him.” De Wette unites the two meanings: 
“T looked up with recovered sight upon him.” 

Vers. 14-16. In the address of Ananias there is the same 
accommodation to the views and feelings of the audience. 
God and Christ are both mentioned by their purely Jewish 
names—o Ocds Tov tatépwv judy, and o Sikaos. Ananias 
here asserts that Paul saw Christ; so that we infer that 
an actual appearance of Christ was granted him, which 
is not indeed precisely stated either in Luke’s account of 
the transaction, or in either of the accounts given by the 
apostle himself (see, on this point, note to Acts ix. 17). 
The universal ministry of Paul is expressed in these terms: 
mpos Tavtas avOpmmovs—to all men, the Gentiles being as 
yet not directly mentioned, for fear of irritating the Jews; 
whereas, on the contrary, in Acts ix. 15 the commission is 
to bear the name of Jesus before the Gentiles (€6vév), and 
kings, and the people of Israel. ’Avaotads Bdmticat Kai 
amoroveat Tas duaptias cov—Arise and be baptized, and wash 
away thy sins. Baptism in the adult, except in the peculiar 
case of our Lord, was accompanied by a confession of sin, 
and was a sign of its remission; hence called baptism in 
order to the forgiveness of sins (Acts ii. 38). "EmuxaXeodpos 
To dvoya .avtob—calling on His name. Evidently Christ, as 
being the Person mentioned directly before and after; not 
God (Grotius). This is one of those incidental proofs of 
the divinity of Christ which continually occur in the sacred 
narrative. He was the object of Christian worship; and 
hence Christians are represented as those who in every place 
call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. i. 2). 
And Pliny, in his celebrated letter, when describing the wor- 
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ship of the Christians, says that they sang a hymn of praise 
to Christ as God. 

Ver. 17. ‘Yroctpéavte eis ‘Iepovearnu—having returned 
to Jerusalem. Paul did not immediately after his conversion 
return to Jerusalem; but he went, as he himself tells us, to 
Arabia, where he abode for nearly three years, spending the 
time probably in prayer and preparation for the great work 
of the ministry; and then, as he himself writes, “‘ after three 
years, I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with 
him fifteen days” (Gal. i. 17,18). Ev éxordces—in an 
ecstasy. Wieseler supposes that this ecstasy was the same 
as that mentioned in 2 Cor. xii. 1-3, when Paul was taken 
up into the third heavens.? But the revelations made in these 
ecstasies were different: here Paul was constituted the apostle 
of the Gentiles; there a vision of heaven was imparted to 
him. The importance of the revelation made to him at this 
time cannot be over-estimated. ‘Three years ago Paul had 
been converted from being a persecutor of the Christians to 
be.a preacher of Christianity; now, at a time when he was 
regarded with hatred or suspicion by the Jews, he is called 
to be the apostle of the Gentiles: his sphere of labour is not 
to be Jerusalem, but the world. 

Ver. 18. Ov trapadétovtai cov Tv waptuplav Tepl éwodo— 
They will not receive thy testimony concerning me. “They,” 
that is, certainly the unbelieving Jews, but perhaps also the 
Jewish Christians. The former hated Paul as an apostate 
from Judaism; and the latter, remembering his former per- 
secutions, regarded him with suspicion (Acts ix. 26). 

Ver. 19. Kayo eirov Kupse, abtot érictavtat ort éya, etc. 
—And I said, Lord, they know that I imprisoned and scourged 
in every synagogue those who believed on Thee. Paul here, as 
it were, expostulates with Christ. He does not express his 
unwillingness to go to the Gentiles, but his unwillingness to 
leave Jerusalem. He alludes to his former persecutions of 
the Christians as a matter of notoriety: ‘Lord, they know 
that I imprisoned and scourged in every synagogue them 


1 See note to Acts ix. 25. 
2 Wieseler’s Chronologie der Apostelgeschichte, pp. 163-165. 
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that believed on Thee;” as if he had said: I was once as 
hostile to the Christians as they now are; surely they will 
not resist my testimony concerning Thee: the fact of my 
conversion, and the miraculous circumstances attending it, 
must have weight with them. Or perhaps he wished, by 
his continued ministry in Jerusalem, in some measure to 
repair the injury he had done. Aépwy cata tas cvvaywyas— 
scourged in every synagogue. It was the custom of the Jews 
to scourge offenders or heretics in their synagogues. Thus 
Eusebius, in citing from a writer against the Montanists, 
represents this as no uncommon practice with the Jews 
(Hist. Eccl. v. 16). 

Ver. 20. 2 rehdvov tod pdptupds cov—of Stephen, Thy 
witness. ‘The technical meaning of the term pdptup or 
paptus, martyr, as signifying one who by his death bears 
witness to the truth of Christianity, was probably not in use 
at this time, so that it is better to render the: word in its 
primary sense, witness. It certainly, however, occurs in this 
technical sense in the Apocalypse (Rev. ii. 13, xvii. 6), and 
was soon thus generally employed by the Christians. Thus 
Eusebius, speaking of Stephen, says: “ He first received the 
crown, answering to his name (ocrédavos), of the victorious 
martyrs of Christ” (Hist. Eccl. ii. 1). The martyrs at Lyons 
in the second century refused the title, because they con- 
sidered it to be appropriate only to Christ. “If any of us, 
either by letter or in conversation, called them martyrs, they 
seriously reproved us; for they cheerfully yielded the title 
of martyr to Christ, the true and faithful Martyr, the first 
begotten from the dead, the Prince of divine life” (Hist. 
Keel. v. 2). 

Ver. 21. Iopevov, bre eye eis 20vn paxpav  dhamueital oe. 
—Depart, because I will send thee far hence to the Gentiles. 
Paul, in the relation of this vision, declares to the Jews his 
intense love for their nation; that he did not willingly for- 
sake Jerusalem, but. departed in consequence of the repeated 
command of Christ. In the narrative we are informed that 
his departure was occasioned by the plots of the Jews to kill 
him ; here the motive which he assigns was an express com- 
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_ mand from Christ. There is no discrepancy; both reasons 
may be true (see note to Acts ix. 30). 
Ver. 22. "Hxovov S& abrod d&ypi TtovTov tod AOyou—And 
they heard him to this word; namely, the word “ Gentiles.” 
_ The national pride of the Jews was wounded, and their 
bigotry excited. The assertion of Paul, that the Messiah 
- Himself, in the very temple, commanded him to forsake the 
Jews, the peculiar people, and repair to the uncircumcised 
_ Gentiles, was regarded by them as blasphemy. The Jews 
no doubt expected that the Gentiles should own the Messiah, 
but it was by becoming Jews. They alone were the peculiar 
people of God—the favourites of Heaven. They could not 
bear the thought of the Gentiles being admitted to equal 
privileges with themselves; far less that they should be 
rejected, and the Gentiles accepted. Such an assertion must 
_ have been regarded by them as the greatest blasphemy: to 
_ their minds, the accusation preferred against Paul, that he 
_ blasphemed the Mosaic law and the temple, was fully proved. 
_ And this was the great stumbling-block in the way of the 
Jews accepting Christianity. They must relinquish their 
fondly cherished privileges; they must cease considering 
themselves the peculiar people of God; they must regard 
the Gentiles as on a religious equality with themselves. Nor 
can we wonder at the strength of their prejudices: the 
sacrifice which they were required to make was the re- 
- nunciation of Jewish hopes and privileges — the heirloom 
_ of centuries. It was the doctrine of equality between Jews 
_ and Gentiles, so strongly insisted on by Paul, that was the 
cause of the bitter hatred of the unconverted Jews, and of 
_ the suspicions of the Jewish Christians. This, and not any 
_ supposed profanation of the temple, was the real cause of 
' the present attack upon him. It cannot, then, be surprising 
- that when he alluded to his mission to the Gentiles, his 
speech was interrupted by the clamours of the Jews, and 
_was left unfinished, like the defence of Stephen before the 
'Sanhedrim, and his own noble address to the Athenians. | 
Ver. 23. Kpavyatovtev re abrav, cal purtotvtav Ta (aria, 
ete.—And as they cried out, and threw up their garments, 
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and cast dust in the air. Some (Grotius, Meyer, Baum- 
garten) suppose that by these actions they showed their 
readiness and eagerness to stone Paul. They cast off their 
garments as preparing to stone him, and threw up dust as 
the symbol of throwing stones.’ But it is a sufficient answer 
to this, that Paul was in the custody of the Roman tribune, 
and that any attempt at stoning would be futile. It is better 
to regard the actions as proofs of the intense excitement 
which prevailed. The multitude were roused into a fury; 
they uttered loud cries, waved their garments, and threw 
dust in the air. 

Ver. 24. Himas paoriEw averaferOar aitov—saying that 
he should be examined with scourges. Scourging was a com- 
mon method of examination resorted to by the Romans. It 
was administered by the lictors, and was usually inflicted by 
rods. The tribune, however, in ordering Paul to be imme- 
diately ‘scourged, acted contrary to the Roman law, which 
enjoined that no examination should commence with scourg- 
ing: et non esse a tormentis incipiendum, Div. Augustus con- 
stituit (Digest. Leg. 48, tit. 18, c. 1). Perhaps, in ordering 
Paul to be scourged, he designed to appease the wrath of the 
multitude, as Pilate for this reason scourged Jesus (John 
xix. 1). “Iva ériyved Sv iy aitiav obtas érrepwvovy ait@— 
that he might know for what cause they so cried out against 
him. As Paul addressed the multitude in Hebrew, the 
tribune, being ignorant of that language, was not able to 
understand what he said. But when he saw the result, the 
rage and violent actions of the Jews, he naturally concluded 
that he had before him some dangerous criminal. 

Ver. 25. “As 8é mpoérewav aitov tots wacow—and as 
they stretched him out to the thongs. IIporeivw, to extend, to 
stretch out. These words admit of two meanings, according 
as we understand trois iudow as the instruments by which, 
or the objects to which, he was stretched out. Some 
(Erasmus, Bengel, Alford, Humphry, Hackett, Wordsworth) 
render it, ‘ while they stretched him out with the thongs ;” 
i.e. while they bound him with thongs in a stretched-out 

1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 435. 
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position. According to this view, wdorvEw (ver. 24) are 
the instruments of torture, and (uaow the thongs by which 
he was bound. But by this rendering the force of apo 
in mpoérewav is weakened, and the article before (uaow is 
unnecessary. Others (Meyer, De Wette, Lechler, Lange, 
Howson, Robinson) render it, “ while they stretched him out 
to the thongs,” as the instruments of torture. According to 
this view, (wdow is not precisely equivalent to udotiéw; for 
the scourge was composed of several thongs. Ei dv@pwirov 
“Pwpaiov Kat axatdxpitov eEcotw wpiv pactifew—Ts it 
lawful for you to scourge a man who is a Roman, and uncon- 
demned? ‘Two violations of the law are here mentioned : 
first, that they were about to scourge a Roman citizen ; and 
secondly, that they were about to scourge a man without 
examination.’ 

Ver. 26. Ti pédreus rrovelv ; 0 yap avOpwmos obtos ‘Po- 
paios éotiv— What art thou about to do? for this man is a 
Roman. Paul here stood on vantage-ground. The appeal 
to his privilege as a Roman citizen had its instant effect, as 
it formerly had when he made a similar appeal at Philippi. 
The Roman tribune was afraid that he had already gone 
too far. 

Ver. 27. Aéye por, ob ‘Pwpaios ci ; 0 5é &bn Nai—Tell 
me, art thoua Roman? And he said, Yes. It is to be observed 
that the tribune does not call in question Paul’s statement, 
but takes its truth for granted. According to the Roman 
law, it was death for any falsely to assert that he was en- 
titled to the privileges of a Roman citizen. “ Claudius,” writes 
Suetonius, “ prohibited foreigners from adopting Roman 
names, especially those which belonged to families. Those 
who falsely pretended to the freedom of Rome he beheaded 
on the Esquiline” (Claud. xxv.). Perhaps also Roman citi- 
zens would carry with them documents containing evidence 
of their freedom. 

Ver. 28. "Eye moddod Kedaralov tiv modTElay TavTnV 
éxtnodunv—T procured this citizenship with a great sum. 


1 See the privileges of the Roman citizen mentioned in a note to Acts 
xvi. 37. 
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Keddratov, literally the head, hence capital, a sum of 
money. liysias was not by birth a Roman, but had pro- 
cured his citizenship by purchase. The name Lysias is not 
Roman, but either Syriac or Greek: he adopted the Roman 
name Claudius, probably because he had obtained his citizen- 
ship from the Emperor Claudius. Under the first emperors 
the freedom of Rome was obtained with great difficulty, and 
by the payment of a large sum of money. In the early part 
of the reign of Claudius it was sold at a high rate; but when 
that emperor came under the influence of Messalina, it was 
sold with shameless indifference, and could be procured for 
a trifle (Dio Cassins, lx. 17). 

"Eyo € Kab yeyévvnwar—but I was born so. Paul, on the 
other hand, was a Roman citizen by birth. Some suppose 
that he became entitled to this privilege because he was a 
native of Tarsus. But that city was not a Roman colony, 
like Pisidian Antioch, Troas Alexandria, and Philippi, but 
merely a free city (urbs libera).: it was exempt from certain 
taxes, and had rulers of its own; but it did not possess the 
privilege of citizenship. It was highly favoured both by 
Julius Cesar and Augustus, on account of its services 
during the civil wars; but neither of them exalted it to the 
rank of a colony. Paul, then, must have obtained his free- 
dom from his father, or some ancestor. The Roman citi- 
zenship was conferred as a reward for some service done to 
the emperor; or a slave who was manumitted according to 
certain forms became a citizen; or, as in the case of Lysias, 
this citizenship could be purchased for a sum of money. 
In one of these ways Paul’s family became free; but all 
more definite explanations are mere conjectures. We learn 
from Josephus that the Jews were not unfrequently Roman 
citizens : he mentions several Jews, residents at Ephesus, 
who were citizens of Rome (Ant. xiv. 10. 13); and certain 
Jews who, though Roman citizens of the equestrian order, 
were illegally scourged and crucified by Florus shortly 
before the Jewish war (Bell. Jud. ii. 11. 9.) 


1 Renan supposes that Luke, on his own authority, confers on Paul 
the title of a Roman citizen; but the only reason he assigns is, that 
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Ver. 29. Eddéws oty aréotncay an’ avtod, etc.—And im- 
mediately they who were about to examine him departed from 
him ; that is, the centurion and soldiers who were about to 
examine him by scourging. Kat és hv adrov dedexos—and 
because he had bound him. Here we are informed that the 
Roman tribune was afraid of the consequences arising from 
having bound Paul. And yet we find that he did not loose 
Paul from his chains until the next day; and even after 
that he was again bound and retained as a prisoner in chains 
(Acts xxvi. 29). Besides, the tribune bound Paul in ignor- 
ance of his citizenship, and for the purpose of securing him 
from the rage of the Jews. Hence De Wette supposes that 
this supposed fear of the tribune rests on an error of the 
reporter." Meyer thinks that, although the tribune was con- 
vinced of his mistake in binding Paul, yet he did not release 
him at once, because his pride would not permit him to 
acknowledge his error to his prisoner.? But the true ex- 
planation seems to be, that the binding refers to his being 
bound with a view to scourging, which was regarded as an 
outrage upon the person of a Roman citizen; whereas it 
was not unlawful to bind a Roman citizen with a view to 
custody. As Calvin remarks: “ How can this correspond, 
that the tribune was afraid because he had bound a Roman 
citizen, and yet did not loose him from his bonds until the 
morrow? It may be he deferred it until the next day, lest 
he should show some token of fear. But I judge that 
the tribune was afraid because Paul was bound at his com- 
mand in order to be scourged, this being an injury done to 
a Roman citizen, although it was lawful to put a Roman in 
prison” (Calvin, in loco). 


Paul was thrice beaten with rods. These illegal acts might, however, 
easily have been committed in popular tumults. There is positively 
nothing to countenance the suspicion. Renan’s Saint Paul, p. 526. 

1 De Wette’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 166. 

2 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 437. 


SECTION XXI. 
PAUL BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM.—Acts xxu. 30-xxmt. 11. 


30 And on the morrow, wishing to know the certainty why he was 
accused of the Jews, he released him, and commanded the chief priests 
and all the Sanhedrim to assemble; and having brought down Paul, he 
set him before them. Ch. xxiii. 1 And Paul, looking stedfastly on the 
Sanhedrim, said, Men and brethren, I have lived as a citizen in all good 
conscience toward God until this day. 2 And the high priest Ananias 
commanded those who stood near him to smite him on the mouth. 
3 Then Paul said to him, God is about to smite thee, thou whited wall; 
and dost thou sit judging me according to the law, and commandest me 
to be smitten contrary to the law? 4 And the bystanders said, Revilest 
thou the high priest of God? 5 Then Paul said, I did not know, 
brethren, that he is the high priest; for it is written, Thou shalt not 
speak evil of a ruler of thy people. 6 But Paul, perceiving that the one 
part were of the Sadducees, and the other part of the Pharisees, called 
aloud in the Sanhedrim, Men and brethren, I am a Pharisee, the son of 
Pharisees; concerning the hope and resurrection of the dead I am 
judged. 7 And when he had said this, there arose a discussion be- 
tween the Pharisees and the Sadducees; and the multitude was divided. 
8 For the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, nor angel, nor 
spirit; but the Pharisees acknowledge both. 9 And there was a great 
outcry; and the scribes of the Pharisees’ party arose and contended, 
saying, We find nothing evil in this man; but if a spirit or an angel 
spoke to him? 10 And when there arose a great uproar, the tribune, 
fearing lest Paul should be torn in pieces by them, commanded the 
guard to go down and rescue him from the midst of them, and to 
bring him into the barracks. 

11 And on the following night the Lord stood by him, and said, Be 
of good courage ; for as thou hast testified of me at Jerusalem, so must 
thou also testify at Rome. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ch. xxii. 30. The words ao tav Secuedv, found in G, 
H, are wanting in A, B, C, E, x, and rejected by recent 
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critics. Adray after cuvédpiov, the reading of G, H, is 
wanting in A, B, C, E, s, and omitted by recent critics. 
Ch. xxiii. 6. Lids Papicaiov is the reading of E, G, H; 
whereas vids Papicaiwy is the reading of A, B, C, xs, and is 


preferred by Lachmann, Meyer, and Tischendorf. Ver. 8. 


— Mn88 adyyedov pujre mvedpa (textus receptus) is the reading 


Pee ee eee eee - 


of G, H; whereas A, B, C, E, 8 read pyre dyyedov pre 


mvedwa, the reading preferred by Lachmann and Alford, 
whilst Tischendorf retains the reading of the textus receptus. 
Ver. 9. The textus receptus reads oi ypaypareis, which is not 
found in any uncial ms.; G, H read ypaupareis, the reading 
adopted by Tischendorf; B, C, & have tivés Tov ypappa- 
téwv, the reading adopted by Meyer and Bornemann; A, E 
have simply rwés tav Papicaiwv, the reading adopted by 
Lachmann. The words pi) Ocowaydpev, found in G, H, 
are omitted in A, B, C, E, s, and rejected by most recent 
critics. Ver. 11. IIadye is found in G, H, but is wanting 
in A, B, C, E, s, and omitted by recent critics. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 30. Bovnrdpevos ywdvar td aodarés—wishing to know 
the certainty. ‘The accusations brought against Paul were 
vague and general; and the tribune was anxious to know 
the truth of the matter—what was the reason of the popular 
clamour. IIapa trav "Iovdaiwv—on the part of the Jews. 
ITapa, “on the side of the Jews,” a more exact preposition 
than i7rd (the reading of certain mss.), “by the Jews,” as 
no formal charge had been laid against him.’ ’Exédevoev 
—he ordered. In the absence of the procurator, the com- 
mander of the Roman forces in Jerusalem had the chief 
authority ; and the Sanhedrim at this time was much under 
the power of the Romans, and had to obey their orders. 
This accounts for the convocation of the Sanhedrim in obe- 
dience to the command of the Roman tribune. SuverGety 
Tovs apyxlepels Kal TaV TO cvVedptov—the chief priests and all 
the Sanhedrim to assemble. ‘The Sanhedrim formerly assem- 

1 Winer’s Grammar, p. 383. 
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bled in a room called the Hall of Gazzith, situated within 
the sacred spaces of the temple; but, according to the 
Talmud, they removed from it forty years before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and assembled in a chamber situated 
in the upper city, near the foot of the bridge leading across 
the ravine from the western court of the temple (Lewin, 
Biscoe).' This removal was doubtless caused by the Romans, 
as they would thus have the Sanhedrim more completely 
under control. Had the Sanhedrim continued to meet within 
the temple, its assemblies could not have been directly inter- 
fered with, as no Roman could pass the sacred limits on 
pain of death. This accounts for Lysias being able to lead 
his soldiers into the place of meeting. Kal catayayov tov 
ITadr\ov —and having brought down Paul; that is, down 
from the Castle of Antonia to the council-room of the San- 
hedrim. | 

Ch. xxiii. 1. [Teron/revpar—T have lived as a citizen. The 
verb vroduTevo, derived from roXiryns, signifies “to live as a 
citizen,” “‘to conduct oneself as a citizen ;” 
reason why the word should not have here its full meaning. 
Meyer thinks the reference is to the Christian church, and 
renders the clause, “‘I have performed my apostolic office.” 
But it seems rather to refer to the Jewish theocracy, and to 
be a direct answer to the charge preferred against him, that 
he taught men everywhere against the law and the temple. 
According to this view, the meaning is: “TI have, according 
to my conscience, lived as a loyal subject of the Jewish 
theocracy.” So also Alford explains it: “I have lived a 
true and loyal Jew.” Paul might well assert this as a 
Christian, inasmuch as Christianity was in an important 
sense the fulfilment of the law. “Ayps tavtns Tis iépas 
—until this day. Most writers (Calvin, Meyer, De Wette, 
Hackett) limit this assertion to the time after his conversion ; 
as it was his conduct after he became a Christian that was 
attacked, and because Paul often accuses himself on account 
of his former life. But there is no reason for this restric- 


1 Lewin’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, p. 672; Biscoe on the Acts, 
p. 205. 
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tion: Paul acted conscientiously before as well as after his 
conversion; he walked up to the light which he then had; 
he thought that he was doing God service, even when per- 
_secuting the disciples of Christ. 
Ver. 2. ‘O 8é dpytepeds "Avavias— but the high priest 
_Ananias. This was undoubtedly Ananias the son of Nebe- 
dius, a man who played an important part in Jewish history. 
He was made high priest by Herod king of Chalcis about 
the year 47, when Tiberius Alexander was governor of 
Judea. “Herod king of Chalcis,” writes Josephus, “re- 
moved Joseph the son of Camydus from the high-priest- 
hood, and made Ananias the son of Nebediius his successor” 
_ (Ant. xx. 5. 5). In the procuratorship of Cumanus, in con- 
sequence of certain complaints of the Samaritans against 
_the Jews, Ananias was sent prisoner to Rome by Quadratus, 
_the president of Syria, to answer for himself and the nation 
before the Emperor Claudius (a.p. 52) (Ant. xx. 6. 2). 
Owing to the influence of Herod Agrippa the younger, the 
_Jews were acquitted, and the Samaritans punished. The 
| further history of Ananias is doubtful. According to some, 
_he was deposed from the high-priesthood, and Jonathan the 
/son of Annas, afterwards murdered by Felix, was appointed 
his successor. According to others, he retained the priest- 
hood until displaced by Herod Agrippa the younger in the 
year 59, who gave the office to Ismael the son of Phabi, 
‘shortly before the departure of Felix from Judea (Ant. xx. 
8. 8).’ Even after he ceased being the actual high priest, he 
still exercised great influence among the Jews, and obtained 
‘the favour and esteem of the citizens, although he used his 
power in a violent and illegal manner (Anz. xx. 9. 2). 
_ Torrev advtod to ctopa—to smite him on the mouth, A 
‘common mode of treating offenders in the Hast. Our Saviour 
‘was thus treated when on His trial before the same council 
| (John xviii. 22). In Persia it is still customary for a person 
in authority to cause those who have made unpalatable remarks 
to be thus smitten. “As soon as the ambassador came,” 









4 1 According to this, Ananias would be high priest for the compara- 
tively long period of twelve years. 
_ VOL, Il. U 
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writes Morier, ‘the king punished the principal offenders by 
causing them to be beaten before him; and those who had 
spoken their minds too freely, he smote on the mouth with a 
shoe.”* Itis not probable that this order of the high priest was 
put in force; it would be prevented by the stern rebuke of Paul. 

Ver. 3. Tumrew oe pérrer 6 Oeds—G'od is about to smite 
thee. ‘These words are not to be understood as an impreca- 
tion, but rather as a prophetic denunciation of punishment 
—that his violent dealing would be returned on his own 
head. It has been disputed whether these words were rashly 
spoken, as if Paul for a moment lost command of himself ; 
or whether they were warranted by the conduct of the high 
priest. Certainly they are not much to be blamed: they are 
the language of moral indignation. Still it is perfectly allow- 
able to contrast the conduct of Paul with the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ under similar circumstances. This con- 
trast is well brought out by Jerome when he says: Ubz est 
alla patientia Salvatoris, qui quasi agnus ductus ad victimam 
non aperuit os suum, sed clementer loquitur verberanti: St 
male locutus, argue de malo, si autem bene, quid me caedis? 
But with justice he adds: Non apostolo detrahimus, sed 
gloriam Domini predicamus, qui in carne passus carnis inju- 
-riam superat et fragilitatem. Totye xexovrayéve—thou whited 
wall. Alluding to the beautiful outside of some walls, which 
were constructed with mud and other base materials. This 
proverbial expression is analogous to our Saviour’s words, in 
which he compares the Pharisees to whited sepulchres: beau-_ 
tiful outside, but within full of dead men’s bones and of all 
uncleanness (Matt. xxiii. 27). And that such a character 
was exhibited by Ananias, is fully borne out by the account 
of his violent and unjust conduct given us by Josephus, 
who informs us that he violently took away the tithes that 
belonged to the priests, and did not refrain from beating 
such «as would not surrender these tithes (Ant. xx. 9. 2). 
The words of Paul, whether a denunciation or a prediction, 
were remarkably fulfilled in the death of Ananias at the 
commencement of the Jewish war. We are informed that, 

1 Quoted by Hackett, p. 871. 
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In consequence of commotions raised by his own son Eleazer, 
the Sicarii, led by Manahem, a son of Judas of Galilee, 

entered Jerusalem, and committed the greatest atrocities. 
_ They attacked and burned the palace of Ananias, captured 
him in a drain where he had in vain attempted to. conceal 
himself, and murdered him, along with his brother Hezekiah 
> (Bell. Jud. ti. 17.9). Kat od xan xpivov pe xara tov vopov 
-—and dost thou sit judging me according to the law? Thus 
- fully realizing that he was addressing Ananias, and not, as 
_ some suppose, that he was ignorant of the person by whom 
the insulting words were uttered. 

Ver. 4. O1 Sé mapecrdres—but the bystanders: either the 
_ members of the court or the audience generally. They were — 
' struck with the boldness, and, as they conceived, the impiety 
of Paul’s language. Tov dpyepéa tod Ocod—the high priest 
of God. It was contrary to the law to revile those in autho- 
rity; but especially it must have ‘been regarded as great 
impiety to revile so sacred a person as the high priest—the 
| visible head of the theocracy—the representative of God. 
Ver. 5. Od« Hdew dri early apyvepeds—TI did not know that 
he is the high priest. 'These words have occasioned consider- 
‘able difficulty. How can Paul’s ignorance be accounted 
‘for? 1. Baur and Zeller cut the knot. They understand 
the words as containing an actual untruth, and assert that 
| they were never spoken by Paul, but put into his mouth by 
} the historian. Zeller supposes that there may have been a 
| tradition of the hasty answer of Paul to the high priest, and 
| that the historian, in order to justify the apostle, used this 
} untruthful expression." But exactly such a supposition, that 
| the words contain a falsehood, would cause an inventor of 
| history to avoid them; and the very difficulty of explanation 
is a presumption in favour of their genuineness. 2. Some 
} (Chrysostom, Beza, Calovius, Lechler) take the words in 
| their most literal sense, and suppose that Paul did not per- 
}sonally know the high priest. The apostle was for many 
years absent from Jerusalem, and the high priest was fre- 
quently changed, so that he did not know by sight the person 
| 1 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 233. 
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now holding the office. Nor was it always the case that the 
high priest presided at the meetings of the Sanhedrim: his 
place was sometimes occupied by a vice-president, called in 
the Talmud “ the father of the house of judgment.” This 
is a possible solution, but hardly a probable one. Paul 
must have been well acquainted with the meetings of the 
Sanhedrim, so as to be able to distinguish the high priest ; 
and Ananias, if still high priest, had been so for ten years, 
and was a noted man in Jerusalem, and among the Jews. | 
8. Some (Clericus, Alford) think that Paul was not aware 

of the person who addressed him, and thus did not know 

that it was the high priest whom he rebuked. They suppose — 
that Paul only heard a voice, but did not in the crowd see 
the speaker. Alford thinks that the solution of his ignorance | 
lies in the fact of his imperfect vision. But it is expressly — 
said that Paul, in addressing the Sanhedrim, fixed his eyes — 
on them (atevicas) ; and that when Ananias uttered his in- — 
solent command, Paul spoke to him (zpos adrov). 4. Others — 
(Calvin, Grotius, Heinrichs, Thiess, Meyer, Baumgarten, 
Stier) think that Paul meant that he did not acknowledge 
or own Ananias to be the high priest. According to them, 
the words were spoken ironically, as if he had said, “ A man — 
who has given such an unjust command cannot surely be the — 
high priest; I do not regard him as such: by his conduct he ~ 
has forfeited: his right to so sacred an office.”* But such a — 
solution is unnatural and far-fetched: the irony, if present, — 
is certainly not apparent. 5. Others (Alexander, etc.) think — 
that Paul did not acknowledge Ananias to be the high priest, | 
because that now, when Jesus Christ, the great High Priest, — 
had appeared, the office was abolished; as if Paul had said, 
“T did not know, and do not know, that he is the high priest. 
of God: the office exists only in appearance and in name.” 
Such a solution requires no refutation: were this Paul's, 
meaning, his answer would be a mere evasion. 6. Others 
(Lightfoot, Michaelis, Hichhorn, Whiston, Lewin) assert 
that Ananias was not at this time the high priest. They} 


1 Stier’s Words of the Apostles, pp. 401-408, Clark’s translation. 
2 Alexander on the Acts, vol. ii. p. 326. 
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suppose that, when Ananias was sent prisoner to Rome, he 
was deprived of the high-priesthood, and that, although 
_ acquitted, he was not restored to his former dipuity, but that 
_ the office was conferred on Jonathan the son of Annas. In 
7 the account given of the murder of Jonathan by Felix, he 
is called the high priest (Ant. xx. 8.5). Accordingly, it is 
- thought that there was a vacancy in the office in consequence 
of the late assassination of Jonathan, and that Ananias, as 
_ the former high priest, and by reason of his influence, merely 
supplied the vacancy. Such a solution is plausible, and is 
not destitute of support. Still, however, as Winer and 
_ Wieseler show, it is more probable that Ananias was not de- 
_ posed, there being no mention of his deposition in Josephus ; 
_ that he was then the actual high priest, and was not super- 
seded until the appointment of Ismael the son of Phabi by 
Agrippa. It is true that Josephus calls Jonathan the high 
priest; but he may have done so not on account of his 
present, but of his former occupancy of the office. This is 
the more probable, as Josephus is very particular in men- 
4 _ tioning the succession of high priests. In one passage he 
mentions Jonathan and Ananias together as high priests, at 
_a time when Ananias was the sietual high priest (Bell. Jud. 
ii. 12.6). 7. Others (Wetstein, Kuincl, Bengel, Olshausen, 
_ Neander, Schaff, Hackett, WK dedeveont hi Howson) suppose 
_ that Paul meant that he did not fodollect or consider that it 
was the high priest whom he was addressing. According to 
§ this view, Paul apologizes for his rash words; that they were 
_ spoken ihadieddtontly, without reflecting on the sacred office 
of the person whom he addressed. And this well suits the 
words which follow : “ for it is written, Thou shalt not speak 
evil of a ruler of thy people.” This certainly appears to be 
the most plausible solution. It suits the connection, and 
is in keeping with the courteous character of the apostle. 
There: are, however, two objections to it. The verb jew 
can scarcely be rendered considered (reputabam) ; and the 
passages adduced in favour of such a meaning (Eph. vi. 8; 


. 1 Winer’s biblisches Worterbuch, article Ananias; Wieseler’s Chronologie, 
p. 77. 
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Col. iii. 24) are not sufficient to support it, unless indeed 
such a meaning can be expressed in the form, “I did not 
perceive (i.e. I forgot) that he was the high priest.’ And 
the idea that Paul’s language was improper, and required to 
be apologized for and retracted, appears to be inconsistent 
with the promise made to the disciples, that the Holy Ghost 


would assist them in their defence before kings and rulers; | 
though such a promise may not exclude the element of per-— 


sonal frailty. 

Téyparras yap,” Apyovta.tov aod cov ovk épels KaKos— 
For tt ts written, Thou shalt not speak evil of a ruler of thy 
people. ‘The quotation is from Ex. xxii. 28, exactly according 
to the Septuagint. According to the opinion that Paul forgot 
that he was addressing the high priest, this quotation gives 
the reason why he should apologize for the words he had 
spoken. But if, according to the other opinion, the apostle 
declined to acknowledge Ananias as high priest, it gives the 
reason of ov« 7Oev, and is a vindication of his language: 
“ Certainly one must not speak evil of a ruler of his people, 
but on account of his conduct I do not know or recognise 
him as such.”? | 

Ver. 6. I'vods 5é 6 ILaidnos 671 70 ev pépos early Zaddoveaior, 
ete.—but Paul, perceiving that the one part were of the Sad- 
ducees, and the other part of the Pharisees. ‘The Sanhedrim 
was at this time divided between these two factions. The 
Pharisees were the popular party, and were perhaps the 
more numerous; but Josephus informs us that many of the 
sect of the Sadducees were high in office. It would almost 
appear that the high-priesthood was frequently conferred 
on those of this party. We are expressly informed that 
Ananus, afterwards high priest, was a Sadducee (Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 9.1). It was no doubt favourable for the church 
that there was at this time this division of parties in the 


Sanhedrim. The Sadducees were chiefly incensed against — 


the Christians, because they taught the doctrine of the resur- 
rection; whereas the Pharisees, out of opposition to their 
rival sect, were sometimes inclined to favour them. 

1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 443. 
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For a description of the Sadducees, see note to Acts iv. 1. 
The Pharisees are supposed to derive their name from a 
Hebrew word signifying “ separated,” and were so called be- 
cause of the strictness with which they kept the law. Some 
suppose that they are the Assideans mentioned in the books 
of Maccabees (1 Mace. ii. 42; 2 Macc. xiv. 6). They are 
- first noticed along with the Sadducees and the Essenes in 
the time of Jonathan Maccabeus (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5. 9), 
though perhaps their origin may have been as early as the 
time of Ezra. The Pharisees had the appearance of great 
piety, and gained the favour of the people. “They have,” 
observes Josephus, “ such great power over the multitude, 
that when they say anything against the king or the high 
priest, they are presently believed” (Ant. xili. 10.5). Hence 
they exercised a most important influence in the state; and 
this was the greater, as they were not confined to Jeru- 
salem, but scattered throughout the country. 

The Pharisees differed from the Sadducees in the three 
following points :—1. They recognised, besides the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, oral traditions either as explanatory of 
the law or enjoining new ordinances (% mapddoats TaV Tpec- 
Burépwv, Matt. xv. 2). ‘The Pharisees,” observes Josephus, 
“have delivered to the people a great many observances by 
succession from their fathers, which are not written in the 
law of Moses” (Ant. xiii. 10. 6). In consequence of these 
traditions, the law was often made void, and pernicious prac- 
tices inculcated. 2. The Pharisees, in contradistinction to 
the Sadducees, inculcated the doctrine of a future state. 
“They believe,” says Josephus, “that souls have an immortal 
vigour in them, and that under the earth there will be rewards 
or punishments, according as they have lived virtuously or 
viciously in this life; that the latter are to be detained in an 
everlasting prison, but that the former shall have power to 
revive and live again” (Ant. xviii. 1. 3). “All souls are 
corruptible; but the souls of good men are only removed 
into other bodies, whilst the souls of bad men are chastised 
by eternal punishment” (Bell. Jud. ii. 8.14). From this it 
would appear that the Pharisees taught a doctrine somewhat 
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similar to that of the heathen idea of transmigration. But 
it is generally supposed that Josephus here misrepresents the 
views of the Pharisees, in order to bring them into a nearer 
agreement with the philosophy of the Greeks, and that, as 
appears from certain expressions in the Talmud, their views 
had a much closer correspondence with the Christian doctrine 
of the resurrection. 3. Whilst the Sadducees appeared to 
have denied the doctrine of divine influences, the Pharisees 
insisted upon it; and whilst they admitted the free will of 
man, taught also a subjection to Providence. “The Phari- 
sees say that some actions, but not all, are the work of fate; 
that some things are in our own power, and that these are | 
liable to fate, but are not caused by fate” (Ant. xiii. 5. 9). 
“They ascribe all to fate and to God, but yet allow that to 
_ do what is right or the contrary is in the power of men, 
although fate does co-operate in every action” (Bell. Jud. 
ii. 8. 14). By fate in these passages is probably meant 
Providence. From all this it appears that the Pharisees 
approached much nearer Christianity than the Sadducees. 

In the age of Christ and His apostles, the Pharisees were 
themselves divided into two schools—the school of Hillel and 
the school of Schammai. The school of Hillel, to which 
Gamaliel belonged, were the most liberal in their senti- 
ments; whilst the school of Schammai were bigoted Jewish 
zealots. It was chiefly the latter party who persecuted the 
Christians. 

There is a remarkable resemblance between these two 
sects, the Sadducees and the Pharisees, and the two cele- 
brated schools of antiquity, the Stoics and Epicureans, both in 
their views and practices: the Sadducees may be regarded 
as Jewish Epicureans, and the Pharisees as Jewish Stoics. 
Both parties were opposed to Christianity: the rationalism 
of the former, and the hypocrisy and formalism of the latter, 
were equally antagonistic to the supernatural and spiritual 
religion taught by Christ and His apostles.* 

"Expakev ev t@ ovvedpio—called aloud in the Sanhedrim. 


1 Smith’s Biblical Dictionary ; Winer’s biblisches Worterbuch ; Lardner’s 
Works, vol. i. pp. 66-69 ; Biscoe on the Acts, pp. 83-93. 
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When Paul saw that it was impossible to obtain a fair hear- 
ing, he made the attempt to enlist the better part of the 
council on his side. ‘He availed himself,” as Neander 
observes, “of that means for the victory of truth which 
has often been used against it—divide et impera in a good 
sense.”' ’Eya Papicaids eit, vids Papicatww—I am a 
Pharisee, the son of Pharisees. 'The plural (see Critical 
Note) Sapicalwy refers not to his parents (Grotius), but to 
his ancestors in general. The meaning is, that he was not 
only a Pharisee himself, but that he belonged to a family 
who were Pharisees. Zeller objects that Paul was certainly 
a Pharisee, but he could not at that time affirm that he és 
a Pharisee ; on the contrary, his views of the Jewish law 
were diametrically opposed to those entertained by that 
sect.” But evidently the meaning is, that Paul agreed with 
the Pharisees on those points wherein they differed from the 
Sadducees, especially the doctrines of the Messiahship and 
the resurrection. On these points, which alone are here 
stated, he was a Pharisee: like them, he was a believer in 
the hope of the Messiah, and in the resurrection. He could 
say to them what he formerly said to the Athenians: That 
which ye, without knowing it, profess to believe, declare I 
unto you in the person of Jesus and His resurrection. | 

IIepi rides Kal advactdcews vexpodv eyo Kpivopat—Con- 
cerning the hope and resurrection of the dead I am judged. 
By the hope and resurrection, some (Bengel, Baumgarten, 
Meyer, De Wette) understand the hope of the resurrec- 
tion; but it gives a more complete sense to understand two 
points as here meant—the hope of the Messiah, and the 
resurrection of the dead (Lechler). According to this view, 
the resurrection here refers primarily to the resurrection of 
Christ, and in a secondary sense to the resurrection generally, 
_ inasmuch as the apostle grounds his doctrine on Christ’s 
_ resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 12-20). Here again the apostle is 
_ accused of misrepresenting the point in dispute, which was 
not the doctrine of the resurrection, but whether the apostle 


1 Neander’s Planting, vol. i. p. 307. 
* Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 284. 
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had or had not inveighed against the Mosaic law. But it 
was the apostle’s Christianity that was the great cause of 
offence, and he ever founded Christianity on the resur- 
rection of Christ: this was the great subject of his testi- 
mony; so that he could justly say that this was the great 
principle at issue. And from the language of Festus, it 
would appear that this was actually a great point in dis- 
pute: “ Against whom, when the accusers stood up, they 
brought none accusation of such things as I supposed; but 
had certain questions against him of their own religion, and 
of one Jesus, who was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be 
alive” (Acts xxv. 18, 19). But to this itis replied that 
this does not remove the difficulty: Paul’s notion of the 
resurrection was different from that of the Pharisees. The 
essential points of dispute were, whether the hope of Israel 
was fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth, and whether His resur- 
rection was the earnest of the general resurrection." But 
although Paul and the Pharisees did not agree on these 
points, yet they did agree on the fact of the resurrection : 
both held, in opposition to the Sadducees, that there was a 
resurrection ; and this is the sole point on which Paul insists. 
In thus addressing the Pharisees, he makes a last appeal to 
them. There was a principle between him and them in ~ 
common: what they held as a mere abstract truth, he em- 
braced as a reality ; and thus he urged on them to believe 
on Jesus Christ, in whom the hope of Israel and the resur- 
rection were both fulfilled. 

Ver. 7. "Eyéveto otdows tov Papicaiwov Kai Yaddoveaiov 
—Then arose a dissension between the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees. ‘The Pharisees, especially the school of Hillel, were 
more inclined to Christianity than the Sadducees. Gamaliel 
had formerly protected the Christians in the council, and 
many of the Jewish converts were from the Pharisees (Acts 
vi. 7, xv. 5). Probably several of the Pharisees in the 
council were half disposed toward Christianity; perhaps a 
few may have been, like Nicodemus, secret disciples; and 
others may have admitted the possibility of Jesus of Naza- 
1 Baur’s Apostel Paulus, vol. i. p. 232; Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 283. 
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reth being the Messiah. This feeling in favour of Paul is 
not at variance with those hostile feelings which were soon 
afterwards displayed.’ These hostile feelings probably arose 
from the Sadducees, and their hostility would not be dimi- 
nished, but increased, by the Pharisees siding with the apostle. 
Besides: | in all so batalaey! this favourable disposition of the 
council was transitory; it was the mere result of a passing 
impression: afterwards, both Pharisees and Sadducees united 


against the apostle. We cannot suppose that the pharisaical 


faction would long be favourable to him, seeing he was such 
a determined opponent to their views of legal righteousness. 
Ver. 8. Saddoveaios Aéyovow py Elva avdotacw, pndé 
ayyerov, pte mvedbua—The Sadducees say that there is no 
resurrection, nor angel, nor spirit. There are not three 
things, but two classes of objects stated—the resurrection, 
and the existence of spirits, whether angels or the souls of 


men. GPapicaior ouoroyotow ta appotepa—the Pharisees 


confess both; namely, (1) avdotacis, and (2) ayyedos and 
mvedua.” The Pharisees, as we have seen, were believers 
in a future state. The Sadducees, on the other hand, were 
materialists, and denied both the immortality of the soul and 
the resurrection of the body (Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14). 
Ver. 9. "Eryévero 5é xpavyh weydkn—and there was a great 
outcry. ‘The Sanhedrim was converted from a deliberative 
council into a tumultuous assembly. Ipaypareis tod pépous 
tav Papicalwv—scribes of the party of the Pharisees. The 
scribes in general belonged to the Pharisees, as that sect 
paid most attention to the Mosaic law, which it was the duty 
of the scribes to interpret; whereas the Sadducees were 
rationalistic in their views. It would, however, appear from 
this that there were also scribes of the party of the Sad- 
ducees. Ovdév xaxdv eipioxopev ev TO avOpaTr@ ToUT@—wWe 
find nothing evil in this man. So in a similar manner Pilate 
asserted the innocence of Jesus. “Thus party spirit,” observes 
Hess, ‘‘ sometimes even forces us both to do and say things 
which a love of truth and justice would never have extorted 


1 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 285. 
2 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 445. 
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from us.” Ei 8 rvedpa édddnoev adta 7) &yyehos—but if a 
spirit or angel has spoken to him? An abrupt sentence: the 
words by which it is completed in the tevtus receptus, mn 
Ocowayadpev, are spurious, being borrowed from Acts v. 39. 
The clause may either be understood as implying that a 
‘spirit or angel may have spoken to him; or interrogatively, 
that supposing this to be the case, what is to be done? 
IIvebua and dryyedos are mentioned designedly, as their 
existence was denied by the Sadducees. There may perhaps 
_be a reference to what Paul said in his defence to the Jews 
concerning the appearance of Jesus; or, more probably, the 
words are to be taken as a general statement that Paul may 
have received his knowledge by revelation. 

Ver. 10. M1 dvacracO9 6 Tatdos—lest Paul should be torn 
in pieces ; not merely murdered (Kuincel), but literally torn 
in pieces. Evidently a tumult had arisen in the council, and 
Paul was seized by both parties: the Pharisees laying hold 
on him to rescue and protect him; the Sadducees endeavour- 
ing to obtain possession of him in order to kill him. ’Exé- 
Nevoev TO oTPaTevpa KaTaBav aprrdcas ad’tov—he commanded 
the guard to go down and rescue him. Paul, beinga Roman 
citizen, was under the special protection of the Roman 
commander. 

Ver. 11. ’"Emioras aité o Kipwos—the Lord stood by him. 
We are not informed whether this vision of Christ to Paul 
took place in a dream or in an ecstasy. Odrws ce de? xal 
eis “Popunv paptupicat—so must thou also testify of me at 
Rome. Thus Paul was assured of his safety in this present 
attack made upon him by the Jews; and this vision would 
comfort and console him in his subsequent trials—his long 
imprisonment at Caesarea, and his voyage to Rome. For- 
merly he expressed his wish to preach the gospel at Rome 
(Rom. i. 10, 11; Acts xix. 21); now he has the assurance 
that. his desire will be gratified. ‘Iepoveani — ‘Poépnv. 
Jerusalem, Rome, due metropoles orbis (Bengel); Jerusalem 
being the metropolis of the religious, and Rome of the civil 
world. 





SECTION XXII. 
PAUL SENT PRISONER TO CASAREA.—Acts xxi. 12-35. 


12 But when it was day, the Jews made a conspiracy, and bound 
themselves by a curse, saying that they would neither eat nor drink till 


_ they had killed Paul. 13 And there were more than forty who made 


this conspiracy ; 14 Who came to the chief priests and elders, and said, 
We have bound ourselves with a great curse, to taste nothing until we 
have killed Paul. 15 Now therefore do ye with the Sanhedrim give 
notice to the tribune, that he bring him down to you, as though ye 
would inquire something more accurately concerning him: and we, be- 


-“fore he has come near, are ready to kill him. 16 But the son of Paul’s 


sister heard of the plot, and went and entered into the barracks, and told 
Paul. 17 Then Paul, having called one of the centurions, said, Bring this 
young man to the tribune; for he has something to tell him. 18 So he 


~~ took him, and brought him to the tribune, and said, The prisoner Paul 


called me, and requested that I should bring this young man to thee, 
who has something to say to thee. 19 Then the tribune, taking him by 


- the hand, and going aside privately, inquired, What is it that thou hast 


. 
5 


4 


to tell me? 20 And he said, The Jews have agreed to ask thee that 
thou wouldest bring down Paul to-morrow to the Sanhedrim, as though 
they would inquire something more accurately concerning ‘him. 21 But 
be not thou persuaded by them: for there lie in wait for him more than 
forty men of them, who have bound themselves with a curse, neither to 
eat nor to drink until they have killed him: and now are they ready, 
expecting a promise from thee. 22 Then the tribune let the young man 
depart, after charging him to tell no man that thou hast showed these 
things to me. 

23 And having called two centurions, he said, Make ready two hun- 
dred soldiers to go to Cesarea, and seventy horsemen, and two hundred 
spearmen, at the third hour of the night. 24 And that they should 
provide beasts, to set Paul on, and to bring him in safety to Felix the 
governor. 25 And he wrote a letter after this manner: 26 Claudius 
Lysias to the most noble governor Felix, greeting. 27 I, having come 
with the guard, rescued this man, who was taken by the J ews, and was 
about to be slain, having learned that he was a Roman. 28 And wish- 
ing to know the cause whereof they accused him, I brought him down 
to their Sanhedrim ; 29 Whom I found to be accused of questions of 
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their law, but to have nothing laid to his charge worthy of death or of 
bonds. 30 And when it was told me that they laid in wait for the man, 
I immediately sent him to thee, and enjoined his accusers to say before 
thee what they had against him. 

31 Then the soldiers, according to their instructions, took Paul, and 
brought him by night to Antipatris. 32 On the morrow, leaving the 
horsemen to go with him, they returned to the barracks: 33 Who, 
when they came to Cesarea, and delivered the epistle to the governor, 
presented Paul also before him. 384 And after reading the letter, and 
asking of what province he was, and learning that he was of Cilicia, he 
said: 85 I shail hear thee when thine accusers are also come. And he 
commanded him to be kept in the preetorium of Herod. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 12. Twes tév *Iovéaiwy is the reading of G, H; 
whereas A, B, C, E, & read of ’Iovdaiou, the reading adopted 
by most recent critics. Ver. 15. Adpsov after dmws is found 
in G, H, but is wanting in A, B, C, E, &, and rejected by 
recent critics. Ver. 20. ‘Qs pwédrovrés, the reading of the 
textus receptus, is found in no uncial ms.; A, B, E read as 
pedro, the reading adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 
The Sinaitic ms. reads o> méddov. Ver. 30. ‘Yad tev 
*Tovéaiwy are found in G, H; é& airy is the reading of 
A, E, 8; whereas B simply omits the words: this last is the 
reading adopted by Tischendorf. “Eppwco is found in E, 
G, 8, but omitted in A, B, and rejected by Tischendorf and 
Lachmann. Ver. 34. “O syeuov, found in G, H, is omitted 
in A, B, E, 8, and rejected by most recent critics. Ver. 
35. ’Exédevoé re are found in G, H; whereas A, B, E 
read xedevoas, the reading adopted by most recent critics. 
The Sinaitic Ms. reads xedevoavTos. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 12. Tloujcavtes cvatpopnv—having made a conspiracy. 
Svotpodiv, a concourse, a combination, a confederacy: here 
more exactly defined by cvvwpociay (ver. 13), a conspiracy. 
Oi ’Iov8Sato.—the Jews ; that is, those Jews who were hostile 
to Paul; the Jews from Asia (Acts xxi. 27), according to 
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Ewald. Kuincel supposes that they belonged to the Sicarii, 
and were instigated by Ananias the high priest, who, he 
judges, was a Sadducee. This opinion, however, is not proved 
from the text; though it is evident that they were fanatical 
Jews or zealots, who thought it their duty to slay those whom 
they esteemed to be breakers of the law, but whose death 
could not be effected by a legal process. *AveOewdrticav 
éavtovs—bound themselves with an oath; literally, “ anathe- 
matized themselves”—invoked the curse of God upon them- 
selves, in case of violation of their vow, asserting that they 
would neither eat nor drink until they had killed Paul. 
Such was at this period the state of Jewish society, that such 
execrable oaths were not only made by the fanatical Jews, 


but made with the cognizance and approval of their rulers. 


Josephus mentions a similar conspiracy against Herod the 
Great, into which a number of Jews entered, on account of 
his introducing new customs, which they esteemed violations 
of the Mosaic law. Ten men conspired to slay him, and 
swore to undergo any dangers in the attempt; and when 
the plot was discovered, and they were put to death, they 
declared that the conspiracy to which they had sworn was a 
holy and pious act (Ant. xv. 8. 3,4). See also 1 Mace. ii. 
23-26, where Mattathias, the fans of the Maccabees, put 
to death the apostate Fioess Even the philosophic Philo 
justifies assassination in the case of apostates. The Jews 
who had made such oaths could, in case of failure, easily 
procure absolution from their rabbis. Lightfoot gives the 
following quotation from the Talmud: “ He that hath made 
a vow not to eat anything, woe to him if he eat, and woe to 
him if he eat not. If he eat, he sinneth against his vow; if 
he eat not, he sinneth against his life. What must a man 
do in his case? Let him go to the wise men, and they will 
loose his vow; according as it is written, The tongue of the 
wise is health” (Hore Hebraice, vol. iv. p. 147). 

Ver. 14. IIpoceNOovres rots. apyvepedow Kal Tots mpeo- 
Burépous—having come to the chief priests and elders. It is 
generally supposed that it was to the Sadducean faction of 
the Sanhedrim that the forty conspirators repaired, as the 
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Pharisees rather favoured the apostle (Meyer, De Wette). 
But it is more probable that this favourable feeling on the 
part of the Pharisees was transient, being the impulse of the 
moment, and that they soon united with the Sadducees in 
hostility to the apostle. It is evident that they as well as the 
Sadducees accused him before Felix (Acts xxiv. 15). ’Ava- 
Oéuate aveBepaticapev éavtods—we have bound ourselves with 
a great curse: literally, “ we have anathematized ourselves 
with an anathema;” the notion of intenseness being here 
expressed by prefixing to the verb its cognate noun.” 

Ver. 15. ‘Ds pédrovtas StaywooKxew axpiBéctepov Ta Trepl 
avtov—as though you would inquire something more accurately 
concerning him. The reason assigned for again bringing 
Paul before the Sanhedrim was plausible; as the former 
hearing was interrupted, and the information obtained im- 
perfect. If God had not in His providence interfered, 
Lysias would in all likelihood have granted the request, and 
the conspiracy of the Jews might have been successful. 

Ver. 16. Aé o vids ths adeApfs ILavrov—but the son of 
Paul's sister. This is the only direct reference which we 
have in Scripture to Paul’s family. It is altogether uncer- 
tain whether Paul’s nephew had his stated residence in 
Jerusalem, or whether he was one of those who had come up 
with Paul. Ewald supposes that the whole family settled in 
Jerusalem when Paul was a young man. Others think that 
the nephew, like the apostle himself, was sent to Jerusalem 
for education. ’“Axovcas To évedpov—having heard of the 
plot. “Evedpov, asnare, an ambush, a lying in wait; referring 
to the plot to assassinate Paul when he went from the Castle 
of Antonia to the council-room. We are not informed how 
Paul’s nephew obtained his knowledge of the conspiracy ; but 
as the conspirators were numerous, and as they had given 
information of their designs to the chief priests and elders, 
the plot could not have remained long concealed. *Amaryyeu- 
rev TO ITavrAw—he told Paul. Paul, although a prisoner, 
yet being a Roman and uncondemned, was not prevented 
from receiving visits from his friends. Perhaps also Lysias, 

1 Winer’s Grammar, p. 487. 
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| who seems to have been favourably impressed with him, 

treated him with peculiar indulgence. Such also was the 
Micnient nature of his two years imprisonment at Cesarea 
(Acts xxiv. 23), and again at Rome (Acts xxviii. 30, 31). 
Ver. 17. Tov veaviav todtov amdyaye mpos Tov xidlapyov 
_—bring this young man to the tribune. Although Paul had 
_an express promise from Christ of security, that he would 
) escape the snares of the Jews, and bear witness for Him at 
Rome, yet he did not neglect any proper means of safety ; 
thus proving how far removed he was from the character of 
-an enthusiast. His prudence also is here observable: he 
does not tell the centurion, but thinks it safer to inform the 
tribune himself. 

Ver. 18. ‘O décpsos ILatrxos—the prisoner Paul. MAéopwos 
signifies “ one bound:” hence it is generally supposed that 
Paul was still bound by a chain to the arm of a soldier, 
according to the Roman manner of confinement. As a 
‘Roman citizen, he was in custodia militaris. Perhaps, how- 
“ever, as we were previously informed that Paul was loosened 
from his chains (Acts xxii. 30), the term may be here used 
‘in a general sense, and may only signify that Paul was kept 
‘in confinement in the Castle of Antonia, without being again 
bound. 

Ver. 19. Avaxwpnaas kat idiav—having gone aside pri- 
vately. Both expressions, ‘ aside” and “ privately,” are in 
the original,—the former being included in the verb, and the 
Jatter in the phrase car’ idiav.—’ Avaywpéw, to withdraw for 
| privacy, to go aside. 

im Ver. 21. TI poodexopevou THY aro God eTayyedav—expect- 
| ‘ing the promise from you. °EtayyeXia is not to be at 
jussum, “an order” (Rosenmiiller), nor nuntius, “a message” 

} (Beza, Grotius) ; but, according to its poll meaning in the 
|New Testament, promissio, “a promise” (Meyer). 

e Ver. 22. Tse yseitas pnoevi Exradjoat, etc.—having 
; charged are to tell no man “that thou hast showed these 
{things to me.” Here there is a change from the indirect to 
the direct form of expression. See a similar instance of such 
fa variation in Acts i. 4. 

} VOL. II. x 
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Ver. 23. Avo twdas—some two: “two or three,” “ about 
two.” Compare Luke vii. 19. Stparuras — soldiers ; 
namely, the heavy-armed foot-soldiers, the legionaries—here 
distinguished from the horsemen and spearmen. 4efvo- 
NaBous—spearmen. This word, compounded of Sde&ds and 
AawBave, “one taking the right,” is not found in classical 
Greek, and occurs only in a passage from the writings of 
the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The de&0raBou 
are here distinguished from the heavy-armed legionary soldiers 
(orpati@tar), and from the horsemen (i7zeis), and hence 
are generally supposed to denote a species of light-armed 
troops. In the passage from the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, quoted by Meyer, they are also distin- 
guished from bowmen (ro£oddpous) and from targeteers (7éA- 
taotas). Some (Suidas, Beza, Kuincel) suppose that they 
were a kind of body-guard, those who protected the right side 
of the commander; and others (Meursius) that they were a. 
kind of military lictors—those who were bound to the right. 
side of their prisoners. But their number, two hundred, is 
against both of these opinions, as it is not to be supposed 
that the commander of a cohort should have so large a body- 
guard or so many lictors at his command. Meyer supposes 
that the name refers to the nature of their weapons—those 
who grasped their weapons with the right hand—and that 
they were slingers or javelin-throwers. Hwald thinks that 
they were Arabian auxiliaries, because Arabia was celebrated 
for its slingers. Perhaps our English version “ spearmen ” 
is as correct as any. The Codex Alexandrinus reads de&vo- 
Borovs, from de&ds and Bdddw, “ javelin-throwers,” the 
reading preferred by Lachmann; and which Meyer, although 
he looks upon it as a later correction, regards as the correct 
interpretation.’ "Ad tpirns @pas Ths vuxtos—from the third 
hour of the night. ‘The military guard was to be ready to 
depart at the third hour of the night, that is, at nine in the 
evening, for the sake of safety, when they would be favoured 
by the darkness. 

The whole number of soldiers appointed to convey Paul) 

1 See Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, pp. 448, 449. 
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to Ceesarea was 470; so that we are inclined to say, with 
Bengel, “Far too large a number of soldiers was put in 
_ motion against more than forty zealots.” But the disturbed 
_ state of Judea must be kept in view. Then, as we learn 
from Josephus, the Sicarii abounded, and murders were of 
daily occurrence. So numerous were these zealots, that a 
_ few years after this an army of them took possession of 
Jerusalem, and held it for several days, murdering the prin- 
cipal men, and committing great atrocities. Besides, the 
conspiracy against Paul was of a formidable nature, as it 
was countenanced and supported by the Sanhedrim; and as 
he was a Roman citizen, it was the bounden duty of the 
tribune to protect him to the utmost of his power. The 
Roman soldiers were also kept in constant action, and em- 
ployment was sought for them; and being numerous in 
Jerusalem, such a number might well be spared for two or 
three days. Claudius Lysias probably erred in sending so 
many, but it was natural for him to err on the safe side. 
Ver. 24. IIpds Sydtxa tov Hryepova—to Felix the governor. 
_ Felix is elsewhere known to us from the writings of Tacitus, 
' Suetonius, and Josephus. He is‘called by Suidas, Claudius 
Felix; but from Tacitus it would appear that his proper 
name was Antonius Felix. He was the brother of Pallas, 
the favourite and minister of the Emperors Claudius and 
Nero; and was originally a freedman of the Empress An- 
tonia, the mother of Claudius, from whom he received the 
“name Antonius. According to Tacitus, he was the governor 
of Samaria when Cumanus was procurator of Judea (A.D. 
48) (Tac. Ann. xii. 54),—a fact not mentioned by Josephus, 
-and which is generally supposed to be a mistake. On the 
deposition of Cumanus, he was, chiefly by the influence of 
the high priest Jonathan, appointed procurator of Judea, in 
the twelfth year of the reign of Claudius, a.D. 52 (Jos. Ant. 
xx. 8. 5), and was continued in his procuratorship by Nero 
through the influence of his brother Pallas. His character 
and government are thus succinctly described by Tacitus : 
jus regium servili ingenio exercuit— he exercised the autho- 
tity of a king with the spirit of a slave” (Hist. v. 9); and 
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again he says of him, cuncta malefacta sibi impuné ratus 
tanta potentid subnizo— Relying on such powerful protec- — 
tion (namely, the influence of his brother Pallas), he supposed 
he might perpetrate with impunity every kind of villany” — 
(Ann. xii. 54). And the character which Josephus gives of | 
him entirely corresponds with this description of Tacitus. — 
He certainly displayed considerable vigour in clearing the 
country of robbers, and putting down rebellions; but he was 
cruel, tyrannical, and avaricious in his government. One of — 
his worst actions was to employ the Sicarii to murder the 

high priest Jonathan, to whom he was partly indebted for 
his procuratorship, who had excited his displeasure by advis- — 
ing him to be more moderate in his government (Joseph. — 
Ant. xx. 8. 5). According to Suetonius, he was the husband ~ 
of three queens—trium reginarum maritum (Claud. xxviii.) : 


one of them was Drusilla, the daughter of Herod Agrippa 1. 








(see note to Acts xxiv. 24); a second, as we learn from — 
Tacitus, was the granddaughter of Antony and Cleopatra, 
the niece of the Empress Antonia, and the full cousin of © 
Claudius (Hist. v. 9); the third is unknown. After ruling — 
over Judea for the comparatively long period of seven or 
eight years, he was recalled by Nero, and succeeded by — 
Festus, A.D. 60. Josephus informs us that, after his recall, 
the Jewish inhabitants of Ceesarea sent a deputation after — 
him to Rome to accuse him before the emperor, and that he — 
would certainly have been punished for his misgovernment ~ 
had he not been protected by Pallas, who at that time was © 
high in favour with the court (Ant. xx. 8. 9). According to— 
Merivale, however, Pallas was disgraced as early as the year 
56, although he was not put to death by Nero until the 
year 63 (History of the Romans, vol. vii. p. 196). But _ 
although Pallas was then in partial disgrace, yet he might 
still retain sufficient influence to screen his brother. 
Ver. 25. Ipdypas érictodny trepiéyovoay Tov TUTOV TOUTOV 
—having written a letter after this manner. Tvrros, a type, a 
pattern, an outline, corresponds with the Latin exemplum. 
The Roman law required that a subordinate officer, in send- 
ing a prisoner to his superior, should send along with hi 
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_a.written statement of the case. Such letters were called 
_ elogia (Hackett). Probably the letter, being a public docu- 
' ment, was read in open court, so that Luke might obtain 
a copy of it. Alford supposes that its contents transpired 
_ through some officers at Jerusalem or at Caesarea friendly to 
_ Paul. 
Ver. 26. Kravdi0s Avoias—Claudius Lysias. Here the 
name of the tribune is incidentally given. There is no men- 
tion of him in Roman history; but certainly his character 
and conduct contrast most favourably with that of his 
superior Antonius Felix, and with that of Pontius Pilate, 
when placed in somewhat similar circumstances. He ex- 
hibited energy, decision, and prudence: he had evidently 
taken a great interest in his prisoner, and was determined 
to rescue him at all hazards. The letter (elogium) which 
4 he sent along with him was a testimonial in his favour, 
rather than an accusation. T@ xpatict@ rryeuovi—to the 
“most noble governor: the official title of Felix, as in our 
: oanty the governor, or a colony is addressed as “his ex- 
 cellency the governor.” So Tertullus addresses Felix (Acts 
"xxiv. 3), and Paul Festus (Acts xxvi. 25). Luke uses the 
} same term in the dedication of his Gospel to Theophilus 
Berke i. 3). 
} Ver. 27. ’Emiotas civ tO otpatedpare éEerdunv adror, 
pabor bre ‘Popatos éorv—l, having come with the guard, 
rescued him, having learned thad he is a Roman. It would 
} seem from this that Lysias wished to convey the i impression 
} that Paul’s citizenship was the cause of his rescuing him, 
\y whereas he did not know this until afterwards. Du Bois 
| i ‘thinks that the tribune here alludes to the second rescue, 
{ when he stood before the Sanhedrim (Acts xxiii. 10); but 
| this is opposed to ver. 28, where it is stated that after the 
} rescue Lysias brought him before the Sanhedrim. Others 
(Beza, Grotius, Doddridge, Lechler) think that paar does 
}not refer to any definite time, but is equivalent to Kal 
wabov, “and I learned that he was a Roman.” Others 
N eyer, De Wette, Lechler, Wordsworth, Baumgarten) think 
hat the tribune intentionally told a falsehood in order to 
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make his conduct appear more praiseworthy. He wished 
to conceal the fault he had committed in ordering a Roman 
citizen to be scourged, and misrepresented the circumstances 
of the case for his own advantage. Probably, however, we 
have only an instance of mere negligence in composition, 
and not any wilful falsehood. All that the tribune wished 
to say was, that he had taken special precautions for the 
safety of his prisoner, because he had learned that he was a 
Roman. 

Ver. 29. Mnédev 5é d&tov Oavarov 7 Scopav & éyovTa éyxAnua 
—but to have nothing laid to his charge worthy of death or of 
bonds. Oavarov the highest penalty, and decpuav the lowest 
penalty of the law. It is observable that all the judges— 
Claudius Lysias, Felix, King Agrippa, and Festus—testify 
to the innocence of the apostle. 

Ver. 30. MnvvOeions 5é pou ériBovdis eis Tov avdpa pér- 
rew EcecPar—and when it was told me that they laid in watt 
for the man; literally, “a plot having been warned to me 
that it was about to be laid against the man.” There is here 
an anacoluthon: the conclusion of the clause should have 
been, THs pwedAovens écec bar.’ 

Ver. 31. Eis tHv ’Avtimatpida—to Antipatris. Antipa- 
tris was a town on the way from Jerusalem to Ceesarea, 
about twelve miles from Joppa, situated in a fruitful and 
well-watered plain. Its former name was Capharsalama; 
and under this name it is mentioned in the wars of the 
Maccabees (1 Mace. vii. 31; Ant. xiii. 15.1). Herod the 
Great rebuilt it, and called it Antipatris in honour of his 
father Antipater. “ Herod,” says Josephus, “erected another 
city in the plain, called Capharsaba, where he chose out a 
fit place both for plenty of water and goodness of soil; thi 
he named Antipatris from his father Antipater” (Ant. xvi. 
5. 2). At the commencement of the Jewish war, we are 
informed that Vespasian led his army from Cesarea t 
Antipatris (Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 1). Afterwards the city fell 
into decay, and is mentioned by Jerome as semirutum oppi- 
dulum. It has been identified with the village Kefr Sab 

1 Winer’s Grammar, p. 590. ? See also Joseph. Bell. Jud. i. 21. 9. 
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_ supposed to be a corruption of its old name Capharsaba. 
No ruins have been discovered in the neighbourhood.' 

_ The distance of Antipatris from Jerusalem was about 
_ forty Roman miles. The Jerusalem Itinerary gives the dis- 
_ tance as follows: from Jerusalem to Nicopolis, twenty-two 
miles ; to Lydda, ten miles; and to Antipatris, ten miles. 
- Such a distance could not have been traversed, even by a 
forced march, in a single night. Probably they reached 
_ Nicopolis on the morning of the first day, and having rested 
_ there, would arrive at Antiparis on the second day.’ Accord- 
ing to this, d:a vu«ros, “ by night,” must refer either to their 
_ travelling during the night—namely, two nights (Kuinel) ; 
or more probably to their departure—that they left Jerusalem 
during the night (De Wette). 

Ver. 32. TH 5é émavpwov—and on the morrow; that is, 
not on the morrow after leaving Jerusalem, as the text 
_ would at first sight suggest, but on the morrow after they 
arrived at Antipatris,—having taken, in all, part of three days 
| to accomplish their journey from Jerusalem to Cesarea. 
—‘Tréotpepav eis iv wapepBornv—they returned to the 
_ barracks. When they reached Antipatris, the foot-soldiers 
left and returned to Jerusalem, whilst the horsemen pro- 
_ ceeded with Paul to Cxsarea. The foot-soldiers were no 
longer necessary to secure Paul’s safety, as they were forty 
miles distant from Jerusalem, and no plot by the way was 
_ now to be apprehended. The distance between Antipatris 
_ and Cesarea was about twenty-six miles. 

Ver. 34. This is a participial. sentence,’ being composed of 
three participles—dvayvots, éreparjoas, and ruGopevos ; lite- 
_ rally translated, “ And after reading the letter, and asking 
of what province he is, and learning that he was of Cilicia, 
_ 1 Robinson’s Biblical Researches, pp. 138, 1389. London: John 
' Murray, 1856. 

'  2There are two roads from Jerusalem to Antipatris,—the one by 
' Beth-horon, the other by Gophna. The latter road is the shorter, and 
_ was traversed by Dr. Eli Smith, an American, for the express purpose 
of illustrating this night march. It is barely possible that by a forced 


_ march the distance could be traversed in a single night ; but the narra- 
_ tive does not constrain us to this supposition. 
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I shall hear you, he said,” etc. Felix does not inquire 
whether Paul was a Roman, as this was stated in the letter ; 
but of what province he was, concerning which no informa- 
tion was given. 

Ver. 35. Avaxovcowat cov—I shall hear thee. Aaxovew, 
“to hear fully in a judicial sense”’—ad finem usque audire. 
According to the Roman law, the governor of the province 
to whom a prisoner was sent was not to be satisfied with the 
statement of the case sent by his subordinate, but was to 
examine into it for himself. Qui cum elogio mittuntur, ex 
integro audiendi sunt (Bottger’s Beitrdge, ii. 8).' "Ev ro 
mpaitwpin tov ‘Hpwdov—in the pretorium of Herod. ‘This 
was the palace built by Herod the Great when he rebuilt 
Cesarea, and made it his residence. Judea being now a 
Roman province, the palace of its former kings had become 
the official residence of the governor. Probably some tower 
belonging to it might be used as a kind of state prison. 
From this it appears that Paul was leniently dealt with: he 
was not cast into the common prison, but detained in the 
governor's own residence, and was also, as we are informed, 
allowed a considerable degree of liberty, and permitted to 
receive the visits of his friends (Acts xxiv. 23). For this his 
position as a Roman citizen, and uncondemned, and the 
favourable letter of Lysias, sufficiently account. 

1 Quoted by De Wette, Apostelgeschichte, p. 170. 





SECTION XXIII. 
PAUL BEFORE FELIX.—Acrts xx1v. 1-27. 


1 And after five days the high priest Ananias came down with the 
elders, and a certain orator Tertullus, and informed the governor against 
Paul. 2 And when he was summoned, Tertullus began to accuse him, 
saying, That through thee we enjoy much peace and many excellent 
arrangements effected to this nation through thy providence, 3 We 
acknowledge it always, and in all places, most noble Felix, with all 
thankfulness. 4 But that I may not weary thee too much, I entreat 
thee to hear us briefly of thy clemency. 5 For we have found this man 
a pest, and a mover of sedition among all the Jews throughout the 
world, and a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes: 6 Who also 
attempted to profane the temple: whom also we seized. 7, 8 From 
whom thou thyself mayest learn, by examination, concerning all those 
things of which we accuse him. 9 And the Jews also assailed him, 
saying that these things were so. 

10 Then Paul, the governor having beckoned on him to speak, an- 
swered, As I know that thou hast been for many years a judge of this 
nation, I do cheerfully defend myself: 11 Since thou art able to ascer- 
tain that there are no more than twelve days since I came up to Jeru- 
salem to worship. 12 And they neither found me in the temple disputing 
with any man, nor raising up a popular tumult, neither in the synagogues 
nor in the city: 13 Nor can they prove the things of which they now 
accuse me. 14 But this I confess to thee, that after the way which 
_ they call a sect, so worship I the God of my fathers, believing all things 
which are written in the law and in the prophets: 15 Having a hope 
toward God, which they themselves also admit, that there shall be a 
resurrection, both of the just and unjust. 16 Herein also do I exercise 
myself, to have always a blameless conscience toward God and men. 
17 Now after many years I came to bring alms to my nation, and 
offerings. 18 While doing this, they found me purified in the temple, 
neither with multitude, nor with tumult; but certain Jews of Asia 
(found me), 19 Who ought to have been here before thee, and to have 
accused me, if they had anything against me. 20 Or let these same 
say what crime they have found in me, while I stood before the Sanhe- 
_ drim, 21 Except it be for this one exclamation, that I cried standing 
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among them, Concerning the resurrection of the dead I am judged by 
you this day. 

22 But Felix deferred them, being more accurately instructed con- 
cerning that way, saying, When Lysias the tribune shall have come 
down, I will fully hear you. 23 And he commanded the centurion to 
keep him, and to grant him indulgence, and to prevent none of his 
friends from ministering unto him. 

24 And after certain days, when Felix came with his wife Drusilla, 
who was a Jewess, he sent for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith 
in Christ. 25 And as he’ discoursed concerning righteousness, and 
chastity, and the judgment which is to come, Felix trembled, and an- 
swered, Go thy way for this time ; when I obtain a convenient season, 
I shall call for thee. 26 At the same time he hoped that money would 
be given him by Paul: wherefore he sent for him the oftener, and com- 
muned with him. 27 But after two years had elapsed Felix received 
Porcius Festus as his successor: and Felix, wishing to win the favour of 
the Jews, left Paul bound. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Vers. 6-8. The following words—xal kata Tov péTepov 
vowov 7OedAncapev kpivev. TIlapeOav d¢ Avoias 0 yiAlapyos, 
peta Todds Blas éx TdV YELpaV Tudy amiyaye KEdAevoAaS 
Tovs KAaTHYOpous avTOD EpyerOau él cé—of the tewtus receptus 
are only found in one uncial ms. (E), and are wanting in 
A, B, G, H, s. The mss. C and D are here deficient. The 
words are rejected by Griesbach, De Wette, Meyer, Lach- 
mann, and Tischendorf. (See Exegetical Remarks.) Ver. 9. 
Svvéevro is found in no uncial ms.; A, B, E, G, H, & 
have ouveréOevto, the reading adopted by recent critics, 
Ver. 10..Ev@upérepor is found in G, H; whereas A, B, E, & 
read edvOvuos, the reading adopted by Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf. Ver. 15. Nexpoév, found in EH, G, H, is wanting in 
A, B, C, 8, and is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 
Ver. 18. Tweés without &¢ is found in G, H; whereas A, B, 
C, E, 8 read rivés 52, the reading adopted by Tischendorf. | 
Ver. 20. Ei after eiatwoay is wanting in A, B, C, EH, G, 
H, x, and is rejected by all recent critics. Ver. 22. ’Axovoas 
S¢ radra are found only in one uncial Ms. (G), and are rejected 
by recent critics. Ver. 23. Tov ITadnov are found in G, H; 
whereas A, B, C, E,& read adrov, the reading generally 
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adopted by recent critics. “H mpocépyec@au, found in G, H, 
are wanting in A, B, C, E, x, and are generally rejected. 
Ver. 26. The words érws Avon adrov occur in G, H, but 
are omitted in A, B, C, E, s, and are generally rejected. . 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


— Ver. 1. Mera 8% wévre jjyépas—but after five days. These 
five days have been differently reckoned. Some (Basnage, 
Michaelis, Rosenmiiller) reckon them from the imprisonment 
of Paul in Jerusalem; but this would not afford sufficient 
time, as it was probably five days after that event before 
Paul himself arrived at Caesarea. (See note to Acts xxiii. 
31, 32.) Others (Wieseler, Anger) reckon them from the 
arrival of Paul at Cesarea; but it is difficult to reconcile 
this with ver. 11, as in that-case more than twelve days 
would have elapsed since he came to Jerusalem. (See note 
to ver. 11.) The most natural meaning is, five days after 
Paul’s departure from Jerusalem. So Heinrichs, Kuineel, 
Meyer, De Wette, Lange, Renan, Howsor. Mera rap 
mpecButépav—with the elders ; obviously not with the whole 
Sanhedrim, but a deputation from it. Amnanias and certain 
members of the Sanhedrim came in obedience to the order 
of Lysias to Ceesarea, as the accusers of Paul. 

Kai pyjropos—and an orator: that is, orator forensis, or 
causidicus, an advocate. Such advocates were called pyropes; 
in the older classical Greek, cvvyyopot. They were numerous 
in the provincial courts, because the young Romans used to 
practise there to prepare themselves for the political con- 
tentions of the forum (Cicero, pro Celio, c. 30). The Jews, 
as subjects of the Roman empire, seem to have had no pro- 
fessed advocates of their own; and being themselves little 
acquainted with the laws and forms in use among the 


_. Romans, they had to employ Roman advocates. It is a 





matter of dispute whether the pleading in the provincial 

courts was in Latin or in the language of the province. 

Valerius Maximus tells us that Latin was the language of 
1 Humphry on the Acts, p. 182. 
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the law courts throughout the Roman empire (Val. Max. 
i. 2). But it would appear from a passage in Dio Cassius, 
that under the emperors trials were permitted in Greek even 
in Rome itself (Dion Cass. lvii. 15). TeptvAXov—Tertullus. 
Tertullus was a common Latin name, being a diminutive of 
Tertius ; as Tertullianus, again, is similarly derived from 
Tertullus. From this it is inferred that he was a Roman 
advocate. Olrwes évepdvicav TO Hyryeov1—who informed the 
governor against Paul. According to the Roman mode of 
procedure, a special charge had first to be made by the 
accuser; and this was intimated to the accused, and then 
the trial proceeded in the presence of both parties (Acts 
xxv. 16). 

Ver. 2. "Hp£ato xatnyopeiv 0 Téptudos—Tertullus began 
to accuse him. The charge against Paul being made, and 
he being called into court, Tertullus, the advocate of the 
Jews, commences as the accuser. It is probable that we 
have here the mere outlines of his speech. The commence- 
ment is elaborate, but the contents are very meagre, and 
this is especially the case if the passage contained in vers. 
6-8 is spurious. But still, from what we have, it is evident 
that Tertullus must have been a skilful advocate: the 
eulogium which he pronounces was at once delicate and 
artful; and the charges brought against Paul were well 
chosen, being such as it became the Roman governor to 
investigate. 

Vers. 2, 3. IToAAjs eipyvns epi proven ts we enjoy 
much peace. Tuyydvw signifies to obtain, to receive, hence 
to enjoy. Katop@wpatrwv—eacellent regulations. This word 
occurs only here in the New Testament: it is governed by 
TVYXAOVTES, forming part of one participial sentence. Karop- 
@wpa is anything rightly or successfully done; it most fre- 
quently applies to military deeds or chi svaren te Here 
the meaning seems to be, improved regulations of govern- 
ment. Most critics suppose that moAdjs applies to both 
ideas, and hence supply vroAA@v (De Wette, Hackett). dua 
THS ons Mpovolas—through thy providence—tud providentid. 
So Providentia Augusti is a common title on the coins of the 
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emperors. [lav te Kat tavtaxod—always and in all places. 
These words, according to Meyer, are to be referred to ywo- 
péevav— excellent regulations effected on every side, and in 
all places ;” but it is more in accordance with their position 
in the text to refer them, as Tischendorf does, to drodeyo- 
pe0a—* we receive them always, and in all places.” Accord- 
ingly the passage may be rendered thus: “ That through 
thee we enjoy much peace, and many excellent arrangements 
effected to this nation through thy providence, we acknow- 
ledge it always, and in all places, most noble Felix, with all 
gratitude.” 

Tertullus commences his speech by flattering Felix. He 
thus proves himself to be skilled in that art of oratory men- 
tioned by Grotius: “It is one of the rules of rhetoric to 
secure the good-will of the judge by praising him.” He 
praises him for the peace and improved regulations which 
resulted from his government; and, as Ulpian states, it is the 
first duty of a procurator to secure peace for his province 
(Ulpianus, De officio presidis). Nor was such praise entirely 
undeserved. Felix showed considerable vigour and decision 
in suppressing robberies and rebellions. “ As to the number 
of robbers,” observes Josephus, “whom he caused to be 
crucified, and of those whom he brought to be punished, they 
were a multitude not to be enumerated” (Bell. Jud. ii. 13. 2). 
_ He seized and sent to Rome a famous brigand called Eleazer, 
who had ravaged the country for nearly twenty years; he 
repressed the rebellion of the Egyptian impostor ; and quieted 
a sedition which arose between the Jewish and Greek inha- 
bitants of Cesarea (Ant. xx. 8. 5-7). Yet, notwithstanding, 
he was probably the worst governor that Judea had. He 
had a number of the Sicarii continually in his employment ; 
and instead of pacifying the Jews, he only fanned the spirit 
of sedition. ‘ Felix,” observes Tacitus, “by applying un- 
seasonable remedies, inflamed the dissatisfaction, emulated, 
as he was, in his abandoned courses by Ventidius Cumanus” 
(Amn. xii. 54; Hist. v. 9). As has been well remarked, he 
was more criminal than those robbers and rebels whom he 
put to death: ipse tamen his omnibus erat nocentior (Wetstein). 
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Ver. 5. Evpovres yap tov avdpa tovrov—for having found 
this man. We have here an anacoluthon: éxpatjcapev adrov 
should have followed directly; but instead of this a relative 
clause intervenes, and the principal verb itself is annexed to 
it! Aoupov—a pest. Aowos signifies the plague, the pest ; 
but it is also employed in classical writers for a mischievous 
person. Kuvodvta ctacw—a mover of sedition—a disturber 
of the public peace. Kara ryv otxoupévnv—throughout the 
world: here, in the mouth of a Roman, before a Roman 
court of justice, it signifies “throughout the Roman empire.” 
Tis tov Nafwpaiwy aipéoews—of the sect of the Nazarenes. 
This is the only place in Scripture where the term Nazarenes 
is used to denote the Christians. It was doubtless the Jewish 
appellation for them, as the Jews could not employ the sacred 
name of Christ to denote those whom they regarded as 
apostates. The name originated from Jesus being known 
by the distinction “Jesus the Nazarene” (Matt. ii. 23), just 
as the followers of Judas of Galilee were called Galileans. 
There does not appear to be anything peculiarly offensive in 
the appellation. The name afterwards came to be applied 
to those Judaizing Christians who, after the death of the 
apostles, separated themselves from the Christian church. 

Ver. 6. “Os kai Td tepov éreipacey BeBnr@cat—who also 
attempted to profane the temple.. The charge was cleverly 
chosen: Tertullus does not accuse Paul of the actual pro- 
fanation of the temple (as in ‘Acts xxi. 28),—an accusation 
which could easily be refuted; but of an attempt to do so— 
of actions which led the Jews to suspect that this was his 
object. The Romans granted the Jews the power of punish- 
ing any of their countrymen who profaned their worship ; 
and it would almost appear that they could put to death any 
Gentile, even though he were a Roman, who crossed the 
barrier between the court of the Gentiles and that of the 
Jews (Bell. Jud. vi. 2. 4). 

The charges which Tertullus brought against Paul were 
three. First, that he created disturbances among the Jews 


1 Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament, p. 368; Meyer’s Apostel- 
geschichte, p. 454. . 
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throughout the empire—an offence against the Roman 
government—crimen majestatis. Secondly, that he was a 
ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes—disturbed the Jews 
in the exercise of their religion, guaranteed by the state— 
introduced new gods, a thing prohibited by the Romans. 
And thirdly, that he attempted to profane the temple,—a 
crime which the Jews were permitted to punish. 

Vers. 6-8. The genuineness of the entire passage, xal 
Kata... épyeobe érri ce, has been called in question. The 
external evidence is decidedly, against its reception. It is 
wanting in the uncial mss. A, B, G, H, s (C and D are 
here defective), and in several important versions; and in 
those cursive versions where it occurs there are many varia- 
tions. ‘The only uncial Ms. in which it is found is E. Had 
the words been genuine, no reason can be assigned for their 
omission. On the other hand, the internal evidence is rather 
in their favour. Without them, the speech of Tertullus is 
apparently defective, and awkward in point of construction. 
The words which follow the disputed passage—zrap’ 06, from 
whom—give a much better sense when referred to Lysias, 
to whom they would apply were the passage genuine, than 
when referred to the prisoner Paul, to whom otherwise they 
must apply. Besides, there is nothing in the words them- 
selves out of place: on the contrary, it was very natural in 
Tertullus to allude to the conduct of Lysias, and to refer 
Felix to him for further information; and it is a corrobora- 
tion of this, that we find that Felix actually put off the trial 
until the arrival of Lysias (ver. 22). But where the external 
evidence is so defective, much weight is not to be placed on 
these purely subjective reasons. Accordingly, the passage 
has been rejected by the most distinguished of our modern 
critics. So Mill, Bengel, Griesbach, Matthiz, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, De Wette, Meyer, Lechler.’ 

Ver. 8. IIap’ ot—from whom ; that is, “from Paul,” if 
the disputed passage be rejected. Grotius supposes that 
examination by torture is here meant, but this was inad- 


1 Alford retains it, but encloses it within brackets; Wordsworth con- 
siders it to be genuine. See De Wette’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 171. 
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missible in the case of a Roman citizen; perhaps, however, 
Tertullus, knowing the character of the judge, insinuates 
that other means having failed, this might be resorted to. 
The object of the speech was evidently to persuade Felix to 
permit Paul to be tried by the Jewish courts, as the offences 
with which he was charged were offences against the Jewish 
law ; in which case it is probable they would have attempted 
his assassination (Acts xxv. 3). 

Ver. 9. SuveréOevto & xat oi ’Iovdaioc—and the Jews also 
assailed him. The Jews—that is, Ananias and the elders— 
joined with their advocate in accusing Paul, and assented to 
the truth of the charges brought against him. SvveritiOnus, 
to put or lay together, to assail, to join in assailing. 

Ver. 10. ’AmexpiOn te o ITatios—and Paul answered. 
The accuser having brought forward his charges, it was now 
the part of the accused to answer. This he could either do 
himself or through an advocate. Paul adopted the former 
alternative. After a brief exordium (vers. 10, 11), he takes 
up the charges brought against him, and refutes them in 
succession: that he was not a disturber of the public peace 
(vers. 12, 13); that although belonging to the so-called sect 
of the Nazarenes, he was not an apostate from the Jewish 
religion (vers. 14-16); and that, far from making any 
attempt to profane the temple, the sole purpose of his pre- 
sence there was to honour it (vers. 17-21). 

"Ex TodNAOv Tov dvTa cE KpLTHV TO COvEer TOUT eTLTTapEVOS 
—As I know that thou hast been for many years a judge unto 
this nation. Paul, without descending to the flattery of 
Tertullus, opens his address in a respectful manner. With 
a view of gaining a favourable hearing from his judge, he 
commences with the statement of a known fact, that Felix 
had been for many years a judge of the nation, and there- 
fore was better acquainted with their affairs than a stranger 
would be, so that he could speak to him with the greater 
confidence. Felix was appointed procurator of Judea, after 
the recall of Cumanus, A.D. 51 or 52 (Joseph. Ant. xx. 7. 1), 
and had therefore been governor for a period of six or seven 
years. According to Tacitus, he was governor of Samaria 
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when Cumanus was procurator of Judea (Ann. xii. 54): if 
this were the case, he would have come into the country 
as early as A.D. 48. And even although the statement of 
- Tacitus, that Felix then exercised an independent command 
in Samaria, is doubtful, yet it may have arisen from his 
holding some important subordinate office in that province 
under Cumanus. But even six or seven years, during which 
he was procurator of Judea, were “many years” compared 
with the short periods of the administrations of his three 
_ immediate predecessors. Cuspius Fadus was governor for 
two years; Tiberius Alexander for two; and Ventidius 
Cumanus for four: so that the government of all these 
_ three together lasted only eight years. 
Ver. 11. “Ore od wrclous cioly por tpépar Sexadio—that 
_ there are no more than twelve days since I came up to Jerusalem 
to worship. Paul means that, as it was only twelve days 
since his arrival at Jerusalem, the crime of which he was 
_accused—namely, an attempt to profane the temple—must 
“have been of recent occurrence, and therefore could be 
_ easily investigated. ‘These twelve days have been variously 
calculated. They evidently denote the whole time since 
- Paul had come to Jerusalem; and therefore the idea that the 
days which he spent at Ceesarea are not to be included, is to 
_ be rejected (Heinrichs, Kuincel). Wieseler reckons them as 
follows: wo days for his journey to Jerusalem; the third 
day, his interview with James; the fourth (Pentecost), his 
' arrest in the temple; the fifth, his appearance before the 
_Sanhedrim ; the sixth, his departure to Caesarea at night; 
the seventh, his arrival at Caesarea; the twelfth (five days 
after that), the departure of Ananias from Jerusalem; and 
the thirteenth, the arrival of Ananias at Czsarea, and the 
trial of Paul before Felix. This reckoning proceeds on the 
supposition that Paul was arrested on the day of Pentecost, 
the very day on which he entered the temple with the four 
Nazarites; an opinion which we have endeavoured to show 
is erroneous (see note to Acts xxi. 27). Besides, it is from 
the time of his arrival at Jerusalem that the twelve days are 
1 Wieseler’s Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 104. 
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to be calculated, so that two days are not to be reckoned for 
his journey to that city. The arrangement adopted by Meyer 
is perhaps the most correct. According to him, the first day 
was the arrival in Jerusalem (ch. xxi. 15-17) ; the second, 
the interview with James (ch. xxi. 18); the third, the 
uniting with the Nazarites in their vow (ch. xxi. 26); the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh days, the days of the Naza- 
ritic offering, interrupted by the arrest of Paul in the temple 
(ch. xxi. 27); the eighth day, the apostle before the San- 
hedrim (ch. xxii. 30) ; the ninth, the conspiracy of the Jews 
(ch. xxiii. 12), and the departure of Paul the same night 
from Jerusalem (ch. xxiii. 23); the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth days (including part of the ninth and thirteenth), 
the five days after which Ananias and the elders came down 
to Cesarea (ch. xxiv. 1); and the thirteenth day, the trial 
before Felix." 

Ver. 12. In this verse we have Paul’s answer to the first 
charge, that he was a mover of sedition among all the Jews 
throughout the Roman empire. ‘To this he replies, that 
this was a mere assertion incapable of proof. Kat ovre év TO 
iep@ etpov pe—and they neither found me in the temple dis- 
puting with any man, nor raising up a popular tumult, neither 
in the synagogues nor in the city. Before the words, “neither 
in the synagogues nor in the city,” are to be supplied, “ They 
found me disputing with any man, or raising up a popular 
tumult.” So that these acts—disputing, and raising up a 
popular tumult—are denied with reference to these three 
places—the temple, the synagogues, and the city (Hackett). 

Ver. 14. ‘Oporoya 5é todTd cov—but this I confess to thee. 
Paul now comes to the second charge, that he was a ring- 
leader of the sect of the Nazarenes. Heat once admits that 
he did belong to this so-called sect; but at the same time 
maintains that, by doing so, he did not relinquish the reli- 
gion of his fathare Kara thv odov—after the way ; that is, 
according to the views, the mode of thinking, the religious | 
opinions, of those whom they called Nazarenes. “Hv Xéyouow 
aipeow — which they call a sect. The allusion is to the 

1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, pp. 457, 458. 
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speech of Tertullus, in which he speaks of the sect of the 
_ Nazarenes,—an allusion lost sight of in our English version, 
by the same word being rendered sect in ver. 5 and heresy in 
ver. 14. The word aipeous is generally used in Scripture, 
and especially in the Acts, in an indifferent sense (vox media), 
as signifying a sect, a school, a party. Thus it is said that 
some believers were of “the sect of the Pharisees” (Acts 
xv. 5); Paul says, “ According to the strictest sect of our 
religion, I lived a Pharisee” (Acts xxvi. 5); and the Jews 
at Rome inquired of Paul “what he thought of this sect,” 
that is, the Christians (Acts xxviii. 22) : in all these passages 
the word is used in an indifferent sense. It would, however, 
seem that it was here employed by Tertullus in a bad sense, 
as signifying a schismatic sect; in which sense the word is 
also used by Paul in 1 Cor. xi. 19. Odrws Aatpedw TO 
Tmatpom O«@—so worship I my fathers’ God: a classical 
phrase familiar to Felix, and highly appropriate on the pre- 
sent occasion. The Romans protected the Jews in their 
‘national religion, and regarded any attempt to disturb them 
in its exercise as acrime. They also looked with disfavour 
at the introduction of new and foreign gods. Hence Paul 
here asserts that he was no schismatic—that he was a wor- 
shipper of the God of the Jews; and thus he maintains that 
according to the Roman law, which allowed all men to wor- 
ship according to the religion of their country, he was not 
open to any charge of schism. According to him, Chris- 
tianity was not a new religion, but the true development of 
‘Judaism: he was a Jew in the truest sense of the term; he 
had carried out the principles of the Jewish religion to their 
legitimate conclusion. As Lange well expresses it: ‘“ By 
these words Paul maintains that, along with his Christian 
} faith, he was a true Jew; for Christianity is the fulfilment 
and truth of Judaism. He. was a Jew who believed all 
things which were written in the law and the prophets, not 
mere half-believer as the Sadducees, nor an erroneous 
believer as the Pharisees. He possessed the hope of the re- 
surrection, the centre truth of the Old Testament, which 
hese half-Jews, it is true, expected, but only expected. But 
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the chief matter was, that he possessed this faith in its moral 
influence, and that it constrained him to make it his constant 
endeavour to have a conscience void of offence toward God 
and men.”? 

Ver. 15. “Hv kat airot otro. mpocdéyovtar — which they 
themselves also admit, that there shall be a resurrection both 
of the just and unjust. From this it would appear that the 
Pharisees were among the accusers of Paul before Felix; 
and that the favourable impression produced upon them 
by his speech before the Sanhedrim was only momentary 
(Acts xxiii. 9). Paul here asserts that the doctrine of the 
resurrection formed part of the general belief of his nation ; 
because the opinions of the Sadducees were embraced only 
by few, whereas the nation in general adopted the views 
of the Pharisees. Josephus expressly tells us, that while 
the Sadducees were able to persuade none but the rich, the 
Pharisees had the multitude on their side (Ané. xiii. 10. 6). 

Ver. 16. "Ev tovto—herein; that is, “on this account,”’— 
“because of my belief in the resurrection.” My belief is 
not merely speculative, but real and living. ”Asmpocxotrov 
cuveldnow éyew—to have a conscience void of offence. Paul 
appeals to the general rectitude of his conduct, in proof of 
his freedom from the charges brought against him. What- 
ever accusations are brought against me, it has been my 
constant endeavour to live free of blame. 

Ver. 17. Av érdv 8é mrevovev — But after many years. 
Paul now proceeds to the third charge—that he had at- 
tempted to profane the temple. More than four years had 
elapsed since his former visit to Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 22). | 
"Edenuooivas troiujcwv eis TO eOvos pov Tapeyevounv — I 
came to bring alms to my nation; namely, the alms which 
he had collected from the churches in Macedonia and 
Achaia for the poor saints at Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 26). 
This is the only place in the Acts where these collections 
are mentioned, and that in a most incidental manner; and_ 
is an instance of one of those undesigned coincidences which 


1 Lange’s das apostolische Zeitalter, vol. ii. p. 3238. See also ieee re) 
Words of the Aposties, p. 428, Clark’s translation. | 
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exist between the Acts and the epistles... The contributions 
were for the saints at Jerusalem, and the church of Jeru- 
salem was then chiefly composed of Jewish Christians. (See 
also Rom. xv. 27.) Kat mpoogopds—and offerings. The 
alms for the people, and the offerings for the temple. If 
this was one special purpose of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem, 


_ then it would appear that he had not desisted from taking 


part in the sacrifices of the temple. The allusion, however, 
may be to his joining the four Nazarites in their offerings 
(Acts xxi. 24-26). So far from any attempt to profane 
the temple, he had come there to engage in its religious 
exercises. 

Ver. 18. ’Ev ois—in which; that is, “while so engaged ” 
—‘‘in the midst of these occupations.” Hipov pe—they 
found me ; that is, “ my accusers found me;” or indefinitely, 


“Twas found.” “Hyviopévov—purijfied: taking part in the 


religious exercises of the Nazarites. Tues d¢—but certain: 
the reading considered best attested by modern critics. 


(See Critical Note.) According to this reading, a verb re- 


quires to be supplied; and accordingly different verbs have 
been suggested. Hackett supplies é@o0pv8ncav: “ not I, but 


certain Jews from Asia, excited the tumult.” Bengel sup- 


plies eidov: “certain Jews from Asia saw me.” But it is 
most natural to supply edpov from the previous sentence: 
“not they, the Jewish rulers, found me in the temple, but 


' certain Jews from Asia.” 


Ver. 21."H wepi puds tavtns hovns— except it be for 
this one exclamation. Pwvijs, “ voice,” here “exclamation.” 
Paul speaks in irony: for, so far from any fault being found 
in this exclamation, it met with the highest approval from 
the pharisaical faction of the Sanhedrim; as if the apostle 


had said: In this exclamation they must discover my crime. 


The speech of Paul, which in all probability Luke heard, 


was a most appropriate defence. His answer corresponds 


to the three articles of the charge of Tertullus—sedition, 


heresy, and the profanation of the temple. It is, as Bengel 


observes, a candid, spontaneous, and full confession: con- 
1 See Paley’s Horz Pauline—Romans, No. I. 
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fessio ingenua, voluntaria, plena. It has not, however, escaped 
the animadversions of critics of a certain school, who con- 
sider it as an attempt of the writer to make Paul appear in 
a favourable light to the Judaizing portion of the Christian 
church (Baur, Zeller, Schneckenburger). But there is 
nothing in the speech contrary to Pauline notions: the 
relation of Christianity to Judaism as its development and 
perfection, the establishment of the law by faith, is a truth 
which he, beyond all the New Testament writers, sought to 
inculcate. 

Ver. 22. "AveBareto 8é adtovs 0 PHE—but Felix deferred 
them. Felix adjourned the case: ampliavit eos (both parties). 
"AvaBdrdropat, to put off, to defer in a judicial sense. He 
thus adopted a middle course: he was convinced of the inno- 
cence of Paul, and so would not condemn him; but he was 
unwilling to incur the displeasure of the Jews, and so would 


a ee ee 


not acquit him. ’AxpiBéorepov cid@s Ta mept THs 0dod— | 


being more accurately instructed concerning that way. These 
words have been differently rendered. Some (Beza, Grotius, 
Heinrichs, Doddridge, Ewald) regard them as part of the 
speech of Felix: “saying, When I have been more accu- 
rately informed concerning that way, and when Lysias is 
come down.” But to this ‘rendering it is objected that elas 
would not then follow at such a distance. Others think that 
the meaning is, “since he had now obtained more accurate 
knowledge concerning Christianity ;” the reference being to 
the information contained in Paul’s speech. But eidas can- 
not be rendered certior factus ; and besides, this would not be 
a reason for delay, but for delivering judgment. Kuineel 
‘venders the passage: “being desirous to know more accu- 
rately what belonged to that doctrine.” But eidas cannot 
admit of such a rendering. The only meaning of which the 
words will admit, is that Felix was more accurately instructed 
concerning Christianity; that is, probably more than the 


accusers of Paul supposed. So approximately Chrysostom, — 


Meyer, De Wette, Wieseler, Stier, Lechler, Howson, Words- 
worth. Felix had already been procurator of Judea for six 
years; his stated residence was Cesarea, where Philip the 
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evangelist and other Christians resided; his wife Drusilla 
was a Jewess: so that he could not have been ignorant of 
the nature of Christianity. “Otay Avaias 6 yiAlapyos KataBA 
— When Lysias the tribune shall have come down, I will fully 
hear you. ‘This was a mere pretext on the part of Felix: he 
required no further information: his mind was already made 
up to decide neither the one way nor the other; and accord- 
ingly we hear nothing more of the coming of Lysias. 

Ver. 23. "Eyew te dveow—and to grant him indulgence. 
"Aveois, not “liberty,” as in our version, but “remission,” 
“relaxation.” Although kept in confinement, Paul was to 
be leniently dealt with. The Romans had three kinds of 
custody. First, confinement in the public prison (custodia 


_ publica), as when Paul and Silas were cast into prison at 


—> 


Philippi. Secondly, military custody (custodia militaris), 
when the prisoner was bound to a soldier, whose duty it was 
to keep him; which appears to have been the nature of Paul’s 
imprisonment at Rome. Thirdly, free custody (custodia 
libera), when the prisoner was either given in charge to a 
magistrate, who became responsible for his appearance (cus- 
todia apud magistratus), or when he was released on bail 
(custodia apud vades)." Some (De Wette, Lange, Renan) 
suppose that dveow here signifies free custody (custodia libera, 
gvaaki) ddecpos). But, as Wieseler shows, it was only illus- 
trious men who were consigned to the care of magistrates ; 
and there is no mention of Paul having been bailed. Be- 
sides, we are informed that Felix commanded a centurion 
to keep him. The imprisonment, then, to which Paul was 
now subjected was custodia militaris, but with such allevia- 
tions as that kind of imprisonment would admit of. The 
same word aveous is applied to the confinement of Herod 
Agrippa 1, although he was in custodia militaris (Ant. 
xviii. 6. 10). Probably Paul was not kept always in chains; 
but was merely guarded by a soldier, to whom, however, he 
was not necessarily bound. On ‘the other hand, it is said, 
that when Felix departed from the province, he left Paul 
bound (Sedeuevov). Kai pndeva xorvew trav idiov avtod 
1 See Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 355. 
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umnpeteiy avt@—and to hinder none of his friends from mint- 
stering unto him. Tév isiwv airod; that is, those belonging 
to the apostle—his relatives, his friends, his disciples. This 
circumstance would render Paul’s confinement much lighter 
than it would otherwise have been, and would give him an 
opportunity of greater usefulness. Among those friends who 
ministered unto him we are doubtless to reckon Luke and 
Aristarchus, who had come with him to Jerusalem, and both 
of whom accompanied him on his voyage to Rome; and 
Philip the evangelist and his family, who were resident in 
Ceesarea. : 

Ver. 24. Sw ApovoitrAyn tH yuvarxt—with Drusilla his 
wife. Drusilla was the second daughter of Herod Agrippa 1., 
an account of whose death we have in Acts xii. She was, in 
the lifetime of her father, betrothed to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the prince of Commagene; but as he declined to become a 
Jew, the marriage was broken off. Her brother, Herod 
Agrippa 11, gave her in marriage to Azizus the king of 
Kmesa, who for her sake embraced the Jewish religion. 
This marriage, however, was of short duration; for, when 
Felix saw her, he became enamoured with her beauty, and 
employed Simon, a Cyprian magician, who persuaded her to 
forsake her husband Azizus and to marry Felix. She bore 
him ason named Agrippa, and both mother and son perished 
at the eruption of Vesuvius in the reign of Titus (Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 7. 2, 3). According to Tacitus, the wife of Felix 
was Drusilla, the granddaughter of Antony and Cleopatra 
(Hist. v. 9). Considering the sameness of the names, this 
statement of ‘T'acitus would undoubtedly be regarded as 
a complete contradiction of the statements of Luke and 
Josephus, had not the apparent discrepancy been removed | 
by a statement of Suetonius, that Felix was the husband of 
three queens (Claud. xxviii.). One of these was Drusilla, 
the granddaughter of Cleopatra; and another the Drusilla 
here mentioned, the daughter of Herod Agrippa 1. 

Ver. 25. ITepi Sixasoovvns nal éyxpatedas Kal Tod Kpiwaros 
Tov méAovTos EcecOat—concerning righteousness, and chastity, 
and the judgment which is to come. How suitable was this — 
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discourse to so unjust, lewd, and tyrannical a prince as Felix! 
Paul reasoned of righteousness, in opposition to his injustice ; 
and Tacitus remarks, that he acted as if he might commit 
every kind of villany with impunity. Paul reasoned of 
chastity, in opposition to his sensuality; and Drusilla, the 
partner of his guilt, sat by his side. Paul reasoned of a 
future judgment; and Felix was the murderer of Jonathan 
the high priest, whose only crime was, that, like Paul, he 
acted the part of a censor. No wonder that Felix was 
conscience-struck, though he quickly recovered from his 
fears. It is to be observed, that in public Paul treats 
Felix with all the respect due to a judge, and that it is 
in private that he expostulates with him on account of his 
wickedness. Before others, Paul recognises the judge; with 
Felix alone, Paul sees the sinner. Meraxarécopai oe—I 


shall call for thee. He thought that it did not become 


the dignity of a judge to listen to such reproofs from his 


prisoner, and therefore he dismissed him with a trifling 
excuse. 

Ver. 26. “Aua xal édrmrifov bt ypyyata SoOncerar aiT@ 
v7 tod Ilavkov—at the same time hoping that money would 
be given him by Paul. He hoped that the Christians would 
contribute to purchase Paul’s liberation. Perhaps his ex- 
pectations were founded on the knowledge that Paul had 
been entrusted with the alms for the brethren at Jeru- 
salem, and that accordingly he was probably possessed of 
funds. Felix could not be ignorant of the love which the 
Christians had to one another, for he must have seen many 
instances of it; but he was ignorant of the high principles 
by which they were actuated, and which did not permit 
them to tamper with the ends of justice by bribery. To take 


_ bribes was in direct violation of the Roman law, but was 


in perfect accordance with the character of this unjust and 
avaricious judge. The Julian law, De Repetundis, expressly 
prohibited a judge to receive anything for a person’s im- 
prisonment or liberation (Dig. xlviii. 11.7). Nor was Felix 
the only instance of a governor of Judea who was guilty 
of taking bribes. Albinus, one of his successors, on his 
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departure from the province, freed all those prisoners who 
gave him money; “ by which means,” as Josephus remarks, 
“the prisons were indeed emptied, but the country was 
filled with robbers” (Ant. xx. 9. 5). 

Ver. 27. Avetias 5é€ AnpwOeions—but two years being 
completed. For two years Paul remained in confinement in 
Ceesarea: two years apparently cut off from his active and 
useful life; two years lost to the world and to the church. 
No epistles have come down to us written during this im- 
prisonment. We do not know how Paul employed himself, 
and it is useless to conjecture. Doubtless Luke was one of 


those friends who ministered to him; but he has left us no ° 


record of this part of his life. But perhaps Paul required 
repose after so much laborious service, and in order to 
prepare himself for still greater and more beneficial labours 
—for preaching the gospel at Rome. Besides, he was not 
altogether laid aside, for he was permitted to see and con- 
verse with his friends; and we can hardly believe that he 
was entirely prevented from still taking upon himself the 
care of all the churches. Olshausen well remarks: “‘T'wo 
years appear now to have been completely lost by the apostle ; 
for in Ceesarea itself he probably had but small opportunity 
of labouring. But the main design of God in this remark- 
able procedure might perhaps be, to grant the apostle a quiet 
period for inward recollection and meditation. The con- 
tinual movement of Paul’s life must have made it difficult 
for him to be occupied with his own state, although this is 
the necessary condition of a blessed inward development. 
Divine grace, therefore, is able to unite both objects; for 
while it uses its instruments for the advancement of truth 
among others, it sometimes takes these instruments them- 
selves to school for their own personal improvement.” * 
Odrwv yapitas catabécOau Tois 'Iovdaiois—wishing to put 
the Jews under obligations. The meaning is, that Felix not 
only wished to please the Jews, but to lay them under obliga- 
tions to himself, so that on his departure they might be the 
less inclined to accuse him to the emperor. Katédurev tov 
1 Olshausen on the Gospels and the Acts, vol. iv. p. 491. 
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TIadnov Sedepévov—he left Paul bound; that is, in custodia 
militaris. Luange and De Wette suppose that Felix, before 
his departure, revoked the liberty (dveow) which he had 
formerly granted Paul, and changed his confinement from 
custodia libera into custodia militaris. But it does not appear 
that any change was made in the nature of Paul’s confine- 
ment. The same reason, the desire to please the Jews, which 
induced Pilate to deliver up Christ to be crucified, caused 
Felix to leave the apostle bound. This act of Felix, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to remove the resentment of the 
Jews; for, as Josephus informs us, after his recall the 
Jewish inhabitants of Casarea went to Rome to accuse him; 
and he had certainly been brought to punishment, had not 
Nero yielded to the pressing solicitations of his brother 
Pallas (Ant, xx. 8. 9). | | 


SECTION XXIV. 
PAUL'S APPEAL TO CAISAR.—Acts xxy. 1-12. 


1 Now, when Festus was entered upon the province, after three days 
he went up from Cesarea to Jerusalem. 2 Then the chief priests, and 
the chief of the Jews, informed him against Paul, and besought him, 
3 Asking a favour against him, that he would send for him to Jeru- 
salem, laying wait in the way to kill him. 4 But Festus answered, 
that Paul was kept at Czesarea, and that he himself was about shortly 
to depart. 5 Let then, he said, those in power among you go down 
with me, and accuse him, if there be anything in this man. 6 And 
when he had tarried among them not more than eight or ten days, he 
went down to Cesarea; and on the morrow, having taken his seat on 
the tribunal, he commanded Paul to be brought. 7 And when he was 
come, the Jews who had come down from Jerusalem stood round about, 
and preferred many and grievous accusations, which they were not able 
to prove. 8 While Paul defended himself, Neither against the law of 
the Jews, nor against the temple, nor against Cesar, have I offended 
in anything. 9 But Festus, wishing to win the favour of the Jews, 
answered Paul, and.said, Wilt thou go up to Jerusalem, and there be 
judged before me concerning these matters? 10 Then Paul said, I 
stand before Cesar’s tribunal, where I ought to be judged: to the 
Jews I have done no wrong, as thou thyself also knowest very well. 
11 If, therefore, I be an offender, or have committed anything deserv- 
ing of death, I refuse not to die: but if there be nothing in those 
things whereof these men accuse me, no man can deliver me unto 
them. I appeal unto Cesar. 12 Then Festus, having conferred with 
his counsellors, answered : Thou hast appealed unto Cesar; unto Cesar 
shalt thou go. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 2. ‘O dpytepeds is the reading of H; whereas oi 
apxvepeis is found in A, B, C, E, G, x, the reading preferred 
by most recent critics. Ver. 4, "Ev Kaoapeiq are found in 
G, H; whereas eis Kascdpevay are supported by A, B, C, 
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KE, x, and adopted by Tischendorf and Lachmann. Ver. 6. 
TTyelous 4 Séxa is the reading of G, H; whereas od wdelous 
oxt@ 7) Séxa is the reading of A, B, C, E, & (except that 
B reads maAelovas, EK omits ov, and & inserts #épas after 
mdeious), the reading adopted by Tischendorf and Lach- 
mann. Ver. 7. Pépovtes cata tod IIavdov are found in 
_ G,H; whilst A, B, C, s read only xaradépovtes, the reading 
adopted by Tischendorf. Ver. 11. Tap is the reading of 
G, H; whereas ody is attested by A, B, C, E, s, and adopted 
by most recent critics. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 1. Siotos— Festus. Porcius Festus, the successor 
of Felix, was made procurator of Judea about the year 60 
or 61." Nothing is known of his previous history, as he is 
not mentioned either by Tacitus or Suetonius. When he 
arrived, the country was in an unsettled state, being infested 
by the Sicarii. They not only committed numerous murders, 
but attacked and plundered villages. Festus acted with 
vigour against them, suppressed all robbers and murderers, 
and defeated a certain false prophet who had deceived the 
multitude with the promise of deliverance from the Roman 
yoke. He became involved in a dispute with the Jews in 

reference to a wall which they built in front of the temple, 
_ and which screened it from the view of the Roman guard 
quartered in the Cast!> of Antonia; a dispute which, through 
the influence of Poppzea (who was a proselyte), the wife of 
Nero, terminated in favour of the Jews (Ant. xx. 8. 9-11). 
From the character given him by Josephus, he seems to have 
been a very different ruler from either his predecessor Felix 
or his successor Albinus, and to have governed Judea with 
energy and justice (Bell. Jud. ii. 14.1). “The new pro- 
curator,” observes Lewin, “had a straightforward honesty 
about him, which forms a strong contrast to the mean 
rascality of his predecessor. He certainly did not do all 


1 See remarks on the chronology of the Acts in the introductory 
chapter, vol. i. p. 35. 
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the justice which he might have done; but allowing some- 
what for the natural desire to ingratiate himself with the 
most influential men of the nation subject to his government, 
his conduct, on the whole, was exemplary ; and his firmness 
on many trying occasions cannot fail to elicit our highest 
admiration.”* Unfortunately for Judea, his endeavours to 
restore quietness to the country were cut short by his death, 
after he had been procurator for less than two years. He 
is the only procurator of Judea who is mentioned as having 
died in office. 

"EmiBas Th érapyig — having entered upon the province. 
Some render it, “ having entered upon his office,” or “ having 
undertaken the government.” ‘Evapyia is generally used 
to denote the greater provinces, whether imperial, over which 
propreetors (avrictparnyol) were appointed; or senatorial, 
which were governed by proconsuls (a4v@v7atov). Judea was 
a lesser or subordinate province, being part of the im- 
perial province of Syria, and governed by a deputy. Such 
a province was usually called émitpom, and its governors 
were called procurators (émirpotrot, procuratores). The word 
érrapyia, however, was sometimes employed to denote a 
province governed by a procurator. Josephus calls Festus 
érrapyos (Ant. xx. 8.11).? Judea might receive this name on 
account of its importance. Mera tpeis yépas—after three 
days. Festus here showed that decision of character for which 
he was noted. Having entered upon his province, he only 
remained three days in Cesarea, and then went up to Jeru- 
salem. “AvéBn eis ‘IepocoAvpa —he went up to Jerusalem. 
He visited without delay the chief city of his province, 
perhaps not so much from curiosity, as from a desire to 
acquaint himself with the character of the nation he was 
appointed to govern. 

Ver. 2. Oi apysepets—the high priests. (See Critical Note.) 
If 0 apxsepeds be the correct reading, the high priest in office 
here mentioned was Ismael the son of Phabi, who shortly 
before the recall of Felix was appointed high priest by Herod 

1 Lewin’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 699. - 
- * Kuineel’s Libri Historici, vol. iii. p. 350. 
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Agrippa 11., in the room of Ananias the son of Nebedeus, 
shortly before the appointment of Festus as governor (Ant. 
xx. 8.8). Kai oi rp@tow rev Iovdalwv—and the chief of the 
Jews. By oi rp@rou are meant the chief people of the Jews; 
and as most of these were members of the Sanhedrim, it 
probably denotes a deputation from that body (apeoPurepor), 


asin ch. xxiv.1. Festus, in mentioning this application, calls 


them mpecButepo. So Grotius, De Wette, Ewald. Meyer 
supposes that it is a more general term, including the prin- 
cipal men of the Jews, although not members of the Sanhe- 
drim, and that this is a proof that the feeling of hatred to 
Paul, as the enemy of their religion, had spread throughout 
the nation.’ Two years had elapsed since Ananias and the 
elders had appeared before Felix to accuse Paul; yet their 


_ enmity against the apostle had not decreased. They had 



















found themselves baffled by the procrastinating spirit of 
Felix ; but now that a new governor of greater decision had 
arrived, they thought they might succeed better with him ; 


and as it was his policy to ingratiate himself with them on 


his entrance into office, they had reason to hope that their 
request would be granted. 

Ver. 3. Aitrovpevor ydpw—asking favour ; that is, request- 
ing it as a favour from Festus on his accession to office. 


"Ores petarémrpntat adtov eis ‘Iepovoadyju—that he would 
send for him to Jerusalem. According to the account which 
_ Festus gave of the transaction, the Jews first asked that 
judgment might be pronounced against Paul; and to this 
_ request Festus replied that it was not the manner of the 


Romans to deliver any man to death before the accused had 
his accusers face to face, and has had opportunity to answer 
for himself concerning the crime laid against him (vers. 15,16). 
Having failed in this, they then requested that Paul might be 
brought up to Jerusalem, and: there tried. The plea would 


doubtless be, that he was accused of offences chiefly against 
the Jewish law, and that his accusers and the witnesses 
against him were in Jerusalem; whereas the real purpose 
was to assassinate him on the way. “Evédpav rowbvtes— 


1 Meyer's Apostelgeschichte, p. 467. 
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forming an ambuscade. Perhaps they had already made 
arrangements by hiring the Sicarii, not doubting that Festus 
would grant their request. ’Avedciv adrov Kata tiv odov— 
to slay him by the way. According to Josephus, the chief 
priests and principal men among the Jews were for the most 
part infamous for their wickedness, so that we are not to 
wonder that such a design should have been formed by the 
rulers of the nation. 

Ver. 4. Tnpeioar tov Iladdov eis Karodpevayv—that Paul 
was kept; not “should be kept,” as in our version, which 
expresses the denial too strongly and peremptorily. _ Festus 
refused the request of the Jews, but he did so in as con- 
ciliatory a manner as possible. The request of the Jews 
was so plausible, and the answer of Festus so contrary 
to what might naturally have been expected, that we may 
well discern here the interposition of God, in whose hands 
are the hearts of all men. “ Here,” says St. Chrysostom, 
‘“‘God’s providence interposed, not permitting the governor 
to do this: for it was natural that he, having just come to 
the government, should wish to gratify them; but God 
‘suffered him not.” Observe also the contrast between 
Jewish wickedness and the strict order of the Roman govern- 
ment (Meyer). 

_ Ver. 5. Ot obv év ipiv dvvatoi—Let those in power among 
you. ‘These words have been differently rendered. Bengel 
supposes that their meaning is, ‘those among you who are 
able to perform the journey ;” Festus thus answering the 
Jews who objected to the inconvenience of the journey. 
Others (Beza, Calvin, Grotius) in a similar manner render 
the clause, “ those to whom it is convenient ;” others 
(Schmid, Castalio), “those who are able to prove the guilt 
of Paul’’—who can give evidence against him ; others 
(Meyer, Lechler, Howson), “those who are authorized to 
prosecute ”—who are invested with official authority. But 
there is no reason to depart from the usual meaning of the 
word dvvarol, ‘those who are powerful among you.” So 
Kuinel, Hackett, Robinson, Wordsworth. According to 
this, of dvvaroi is equivalent to ot mparou (ver. 2); and these 
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_ were for the most part members of the Sanhedrim (o0/ mpeo- 
_ Borepor). Ei tu éorlv &v 7 av8p) tobr~—if there be any- 
thing in this man. The answer of Festus was dignified, and 
_ worthy of his character. Paul was a Roman citizen; and 
the law forbade that he should be hastily tried, and com- 
_ manded that he should have full opportunity for his defence. 
Ver. 6. ‘Hyépas od relous onto 7) Séxa—not more than 
eight or ten days. (See Critical Note.) This denotes the 
whole period of the residence of Festus in Jerusalem, and 
not merely the time which elapsed after his answer to the 
_ Jewish rulers. T' érravpvov—on the morrow. Here we have 
another proof of the decided character of Festus: on the 
next day after his arrival at Caesarea, he took his seat on 
_ the tribunal, and commanded Paul to be brought into court. 
Ver. 7. Toda Kal Bapéa aitiépata catapépovtes—having 
_ preferred many and grievous accusations. The charges brought 
_ against Paul were probably the same as those urged by Ter- 
tullus: that Paul was a disturber of the public peace, a 
_ ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes, and a profaner of 
_ the temple. These charges may be classed under three heads 
—treason, heresy, and sacrilege. 
_ Ver. 8. Obre eis Tov vouov Tav ’Iovdalwv, ote eis TO Lepor, 
| ovte cis Kaloapa tt fwaprov—Neither against the law of the 
_ Jews, nor against the temple, nor against Cesar, have I offended 
' in anything. This denial corresponded with the three prin- 
' cipal charges of the Jews above referred to: heresy against 
| the law of the Jews, sacrilege against the temple, and treason 
against Cesar. Wieseler supposes that a new charge is here 
brought against Paul, not mentioned in the trial before 
| Felix,—namely, treason against Cesar, similar to the charge 
_ that was brought against him in Thessalonica, that he did 
contrary to the decrees of Cesar, saying that there was 
| another king, Jesus (Acts xvii. 7); but the accusation cor- 
' responds with that mentioned by Tertullus, that he was a 
mover of sedition among all the Jews throughout the world 
(Acts xxiv. 5). 
Ver. 9. ‘O Shatos Oérwv trois ’Iovdaious ydpw xarabécbat 
_—Festus, wishing to lay the Jews under obligations. Festus, 
VOL. II. Z 
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being newly come into the province, naturally wished to in- 
gratiate himself with the rulers of the Jews, provided he 
could do so without any great injustice to his prisoner. But 
although he perhaps carried his desire to please the Jews too 
far, he did not act the part of Pilate, who from the same 
motive sacrificed Jesus to the Jews; nor of Felix, who detained 
Paul in confinement. O8énews eis “IepocoAupa avaBdas éxet 
Tept TovTav KpiOjvat ém éuod ;—Wilt thou go up to Jeru- 
salem, and there be judged before me concerning these matters ? 
The question is ambiguous: it may mean either that the trial 
of Paul should be transferred from Cesarea to Jerusalem, 
being conducted by Festus according to the Roman law; or 
it may mean that Festus would transfer the trial to the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, whilst he himself would be present, and see that 
matters were properly conducted: é7’ éuod may be under- 
stood either as me judice or coram me. The latter seems to 
be the correct meaning; for so Paul understood it, as a wish 
of Festus to transfer the trial to the Jews: and if a change 
of the court itself were not intended, a removal to Jerusalem 
would have been superfluous. The meaning then is, Whether 
he would go up to Jerusalem, and there be judged by the 
Jews, in the presence of Festus? The question is asked Paul 
as a Roman citizen, having a right to be tried by the Roman 
law: he could not be transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
Sanhedrim without his consent. Perhaps Festus anticipated — 
the rejection of his proposal by Paul; but in making it, he ; 
wished to show his willingness to gratify the Jews, and to — 
make it appear that the frustration of their wishes was no — 
fault of his (Meyer). 

Ver. 10. Em tod Bnuatos Kaicapos éoros eius—TI stand 
before Casar’s tribunal. The tribunal of the Roman gover- 
nors in the provinces, as it was held in Cesar’s name, was 
looked upon as Ceesar’s tribunal. The arms of Rome, the | 
golden eagle, were engraven upon it. Ulpianus, on the 
duty of procurators, observes: gua acta gestaque sunt a pro- 
curatore Cesaris, sic ab eo comprobantur, atque si a Cesare 
tpso gesta sint (Ulpianus, De Officio Procuratoris)." This 
1 Quoted by Wieseler, Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 383. 
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’ 
tule especially held good with reference to Judea, because 
Syria, of which Judea was a part, was not a senatorial, but 
an imperial province, under the direct government of the 
emperor. With regard to these two kinds of provinces, 
Nero, on his accession to the government, had enjoined, 
“that Italy and the public provinces should address them- 
selves to the tribunals of the consuls, and have access to the 
senate ; but that he himself would provide for the provinces 
and the armies committed to the emperor” (Tac. Ann. xiii. 4). 
‘Ds Kai od Kaddov éervywocKkets—as thou thyself also knowest 
better. Ka)dXuov is not to be here taken for the superla- 
_tive—“as thou very well knowest;” but is the comparative 
elliptically expressed. The ellipsis is to be supplied from the 
context: “as thou thyself knowest better than appears from 
thy question, or than thou choosest to confess.” Paul here 
_asserts that Festus was better acquainted with his innocence 
‘than he pretended to be, and that therefore it was disin- 
-genuous to make such a proposal, as if he had been an 
actual offender against the laws of the Jews. 
Ver. 11. Ei pev ody abdixa, kai a&vov Oavatov rérpaya TA, 
_ete.—Jf therefore I be an offender, or have committed anything 
deserving of death, I refuse not to die; but tf there be nothing 
in these things whereof these men accuse me, no man can deliver 
“me unto them. The dilemma put by Paul is as follows :—I 
am either guilty or not guilty: if guilty, I can be legally 
‘tried and condemned, not by them, but by Cesar, at whose 
tribunal I stand, and I shall acquiesce in the sentence; but 
if not guilty, no man can deliver me, a Roman citizen, into 
their power: and therefore, guilty or not guilty, I shall not 
be judged by them (Alford). The above declaration by no 
“means proves that the Jews had the power of life and death. 
But Paul might reasonably apprehend not only that he 
‘might be murdered on the way to Jerusalem ; but that, if 
tried before the Sanhedrim and condemned by them, Festus 
} might permit and warrant the execution. 
| Kaicapa érixadodpar—TI appeal to Caesar — Cosarem 
appello. The right of appeal from a subordinate judge to 
the emperor was one of the privileges of a Roman citizen 
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By the Valerian law, a Roman citizen could appeal from the 
sentence of any magistrate to the tribunes of the people 
(appellatio ad tribunos); afterwards the tribunitial power 
was conferred upon the emperor, so that the appeal was to 
him. And the Lex Julia strictly forbade any unnecessary 
impediment to be put in the way of a Roman citizen who 
had thus appealed. After such an appeal had been ad- 
mitted, the inferior magistrate had no further power in 
the case: it became highly penal after that to proceed to 
extremities. Mere provincials had not this privilege, but 
were entirely subject to the jurisdiction of their respective 
magistrates without appeal. Thus Pliny, whilst he punished 
the provincials, sent to Rome the Bithynian Christians who 
were Roman citizens and had appealed to Cesar. Fuerunt 
alii similis amentie ; quos, quia cives Romani erant, adnotavi 
in urbem remittendos (Hp. x. 97). These appeals were gene- 
rally made in writing; but when it was done in the open 
court, it was sufficient for the accused to declare his intention 
of appealing to Cesar by uttering the single word Appello. 
Of course, such appeals could not all be heard by the 
emperor in person; and accordingly the Emperor Augustus 
appointed persons of consular dignity, one for each province, — 
to hear them. “ All appeals,” observes Suetonius, “in causes 
between the inhabitants of Rome, Augustus assigned every 
year to the preetor of the city; and where provincials were 
concerned, to men of consular rank, to one of whom the 
business of each province was referred” (Suet. Augustus, 33). 
Some suppose that Paul’s desire to see Rome (Acts xix. 21), 
and the promise of the Lord that he would bear witness for 
Him in that city, may have influenced him in making this 
appeal; but he was naturally led to do so by the course of 
circumstances. 

Ver. 12. SudAradjoas peta Tod cvpuSovrlov—having con- 
ferred with the council. Not with the Jewish council (Chry- 
sostom), but with his own council. It was the custom of 
the Roman governors to have a council consisting of their 
friends and other chief Romans of the province. These 
counsellors are called by Suetonius consiliari (Tib. 33) and 
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assessores (Galba, 19). They appear merely to have acted as 
advisers in questions of difficulty. Thus, Josephus informs 
us that Cumanus took the advice of his friends before he 
_ put to death a Roman soldier who had wantonly destroyed 
: the sacred books of the Jews (Ant. xx. 5. 4); and that 
_ Cestius Gallus, the governor of Syria, on receiving contra-. 
- dictory reports from Florus the procurator of Judea, and 
from the rulers of Jerusalem, concerning the disturbances 
among the Jews, consulted with his principal men (pera 
Hyeuovav éBovrcveto), that is, with his council (Bell. Jud. 
_ ii. 16.1)."| The point of consultation in the present instance 
_ was, whether the appeal of Paul should be admitted. The 
governors of provinces were permitted to exercise a certain 
degree of discretion on this point: they were to throw no 
unnecessary obstacles in the way; but an appeal to the 
emperor might be disallowed if the affair did not admit of 
delay,” or if the criminal were a known robber or pirate. 
As no reason for refusal could be stated in the case of Paul, 
his right of appeal to Cesar was at once conceded.’ Festus 
_ accordingly pronounced the decision of the court: “Thou 
hast appealed unto Caesar; unto Cesar shalt thou go.” 


1 See Lardner’s Works, vol. i. p. 59. 

2Si res dilationem non recipiat, non permittitur appellare (Dig. 
xlix. 5. 7). 

3 See Lewin’s Life and Letters of St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 705. 


SECTION XXV. 
PAUL BROUGHT BEFORE AGRIPPA,.—Acrts xxv. 18-27. 


13 And after the lapse of certain days, king Agrippa and Bernice 
came down to Cesarea to salute Festus. 14 And when they had spent 


many days there, Festus declared unto the king the charge against Paul, — 


saying, There is a certain man left a prisoner by Felix;, 15 About 
whom, when I was in Jerusalem, the chief priests and the elders of the 
Jews lodged information, desiring judgment against him. 16 To whom 
I answered, It is not a custom with the Romans to deliver up any man, 
before the accused has his accusers face to face, and an opportunity be 
granted of defending himself regarding the charge. 17 Therefore, when 
they were come thither, without any delay, the next day I sat on the 
tribunal, and commanded the man to be brought. 18 Standing around 
whom, the accusers brought no accusation of such things as I supposed ; 
19 But they had certain questions against him concerning their own 
religion, and concerning a certain Jesus who was dead, whom Paul 
affirmed to be alive. 20 And as I was perplexed regarding these 
matters in dispute, I asked him whether he would go to Jerusalem, and 
there be judged concerning these things. 21 But when Paul had 
appealed to be kept for the judgment of Augustus, I commanded him 
to be kept till I might send him to Cesar. 22 Then Agrippa said 
unto Festus, I myself also would wish to hear the man. ‘To-morrow, 
said he, thou shalt hear him. 

23 On the morrow, therefore, Agrippa and Bernice having come with 
great pomp, and having entered into the place of hearing with the 
tribunes and principal men of the city, at the command of Festus, Paul 
was brought forth. 24 And’Festus said, King Agrippa, and all men 
who are present with us, ye see this man about whom all the multitude 
of the Jews, both in Jerusalem and here, pleaded with me, crying out 
that he ought not to live any longer. 25 But when I found that he 
had committed nothing worthy of death, and as he himself appealed to 
Augustus, I resolved to send him. 26 Concerning whom I have nothing 
certain to write unto my lord. Wherefore I have brought him before 
you, and especially before thee, king Agrippa, that, after examination, 


I may know what I should write. 27 For it appears to me unreasonable - ; 


to send a prisoner, and not to signify the charges against him. 
358 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


_ Ver. 16. The words eis adr@devav after avOpwrov, found 

_in G, H, are wanting in A, B, C, E, s, and omitted by most 
_ recent critics. Ver. 20. Tovrov before &rnow is only found 
_ in H; whereas A, B, C, E, G, & read rovrwv, the reading 
' adopted by most recent critics. Ver. 26. Sy Tv ypdwae is 
_ the reading of E, G, H; whereas A, B, C, 8 have ox vu 
' yparw, the reading adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
_ and Bornemann. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 13. ’Aypimmas 0 Bactkebs—Agrippa the king. This 

was Herod Agrippa 11., or the younger. His full name, as 
appears from his coins, was Marcus Agrippa,’ so named, as 
Kckhel supposes, from Marcus Agrippa, the son-in-law and 
_ minister of Augustus. He was the only son of Herod, the 
' king whose terrible death is recorded in Acts xii. 20-23, 
' and the great-grandson of Herod the Great. According to 
_ Eusebius, he was appointed king of the Jews by Claudius 
_ (Hist. Ecel. ii. 19); but this is a mistake, if by it is meant 
that he succeeded his father as king of Judea. When his 
_ father died, a.p. 44, he was only seventeen, and was then 
_ detained as a hostage at Rome. Claudius wished to bestow 
upon him his father’s kingdom, but was dissuaded by his 
- counsellors, as it was judged dangerous to commit the 
_ government of so important a kingdom to one who was only 
_ a youth; and accordingly Judea was again converted into a 
_ Roman province, and Cuspius Fadus was sent as procurator 
| (Ant. xix. 9. 1, 2). Four years afterwards, a.D. 48, his 
uncle Herod king of Chalcis ‘died; and Claudius, in the 
eighth year of his reign, A.D. 49, conferred on him the prin- 
' cipality of Chalcis, with the oversight of the temple, and the 
_ power of appointing the high priests (Ant. xx. 5. 2). Four 








_ 1 Akerman’s Numismatic Illustrations, pp. 57, 58; Madden’s Jewish 
Coinage, pp. 117-120; Eckhel’s Doctrina numorum veterum, vol. iii. 
| p. 494. 
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years after this, A.D. 53, instead of that principality, Claudius 
bestowed on him a larger kingdom,—namely, the tetrarchies 
of Philip and Lysanias (Luke iii. 1), including Batanea, 
Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Abilene, with the title of king 
(Ant. xx. 7. 1). He then fixed his residence in Cesarea 
Philippi, as the capital of his dominions. To this greater 
kingdom Nero, on his accession, A.D. 55, added Tiberias and 
part of Galilee, and Julias, a city of Perea, with fourteen 
neighbouring villages (Ant. xx. 8. 4). 

Herod Agrippa was a Jew in his religion, though he does 
not appear to have been actuated by any religious feelings ; 
nor was he, like his father, careful to accommodate himself to 
the Jewish customs.. In the Talmud there is indeed a story 
that he wept at the reading of the law, because it forbade a 
foreigner to reign over Israel, and he was an Idumean by 
descent ; but this is an obvious fable, and contrary to his 
character. He was by no means a popular prince among 
the Jews, and was regarded by them with suspicion, as if he 
were a spy set over them by the Romans. His frequent and 
arbitrary removals of the high priests, and his compliance 
with heathen customs, gave great offence. He had also a 
quarrel with the Jewish rulers in the procuratorship of 
Festus: he had raised the walls of his palace so that he 
could overlook the temple, and the Jews in retaliation had 
raised the walls of the sanctuary to shut out his view. The 
dispute was carried by appeal to Rome, and terminated in 
favour of the Jews, and served to increase the dislike with 
which they regarded him (Ant. xx. 8.11). Like the other 
princes of the Herodian house, Agrippa expended great sums 
of money in magnificent. buildings: he enlarged and beau- 
tified his capital Ceesarea Philippi, and called it Neronias in 
honour of the emperor (Ant. xx. 9. 4)." At the commence- 
ment of the Jewish war Agrippa did all he could to prevent 
it, and acted as mediator between the Jews and the Romans 
(Bell. Jud. ii. 4). But after the war had broken out he 
joined the Romans (Bell. Jud. iii. 2. 4), though on various 


1 This fact is confirmed by the coins of Agrippa u. See Eckhel’s 
Doctrina numorum veterum, vol. iii. 493. 
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occasions he exerted himself to procure peace at the risk of 
_ his person. Agrippa survived the destruction of Jerusalem 
_ for a great number of years, residing chiefly at Rome,! and 
_ is said to have died at an advanced age, in the third year of 
the reign of Trajan, A.D. 99. He was the last of the cele- 
‘brated Herodian family. At this period, when he came to 
salute Festus, A.D. 60, he would be in the thirty-first year of 
his age. 

Bepvixn—Bernice. Bernice, or as she is otherwise called, 
Berenice (Bepevicn: Dio Cassius), was the sister of Agrippa, 
and the eldest daughter of Herod Agrippa 1., and conse- 
quently the sister of Drusilla, the wife of Felix. She was 
celebrated for her beauty and her profligacy, and is frequently 
mentioned both by Josephus and by Roman writers. In the 
lifetime of her father she was betrothed to Marcus the son 
of Alexander Lysimachus, the alabarch of Alexandria; but 
in consequence of the death of Marcus, this marriage was 
never consummated (Ant. xix. 5. 1). After this she was 
married to her uncle Herod the king of Chalcis, by whom 
she had two sons, Berenicianus and Hyrcanus (Ant. xx. 5.1). 
On the death of her husband she resided with her brother 
Agrippa, who had succeeded to the kingdom of Chalcis. 
According to a widespread report, their intercourse was of a 
criminal nature. To this Juvenal alludes when he says: 
_ Adamas notissimus, et Berenices in digito factus pretiosior : 
| hune dedit olim barbarus incest, dedit hune Agrippa sorort 
(Sat. vi. 156). And Josephus informs us that, in order to 
avoid suspicion, she persuaded Polemo, the king of Cilicia, 
to be circumcised, and to marry her; which he was induced 
to do by reason of her beauty and riches. This marriage, 
however, was soon dissolved, as Bernice deserted him and 
returned to her brother (Ant. xx. 7. 3). It was at this period, 
after she had returned to her brother a second time, that 
she accompanied him to Cexsarea to salute Festus. During 
the disturbances which arose before the Jewish war, in the 





1 Madden gives specimens of the coins of Agrippa I. under the 
Emperors Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian (Madden’s 
Jewish Coinage, pp. 113-133). 
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absence of her brother in Egypt, Bernice acted a patriotic 
part, and exerted herself on behalf of the Jews. We are 
informed that she stood barefoot as a suppliant before the 
tribunal of Florus the procurator, and besought him to spare — 
the Jews; and this she did at the risk of her own life (Bell. 
Jud. ii. 15.1). On the outbreak of the war, however, she, 
along with her brother Agrippa, attached herself to the side 
of the Romans. Tacitus seems to insinuate that she became 
the mistress of the Emperor Vespasian: Regina Berenice 
partes juvabat, florens cetate formdque, et seni quoque Ves- 
pasiano magnificentia munerum grata— Queen Bernice, at 
that time in the bloom of youth and beauty, espoused the 
interest of Vespasian, to whom, notwithstanding his old age, 
she had made herself agreeable by magnificent presents” 
(Tac. Hist. ii. 81). It is certain that she was the mistress of 
his son Titus, although she must have been thirty-nine years 
of age, and twelve years his senior, when she first became 
acquainted with him (Merivale, vii. p. 210). This connection 
is mentioned by Tacitus (Hist. ii. 2), Suetonius (Titus, 7), 
and Dio Cassius (Ixvi. 5). According to Dio Cassius, Titus 
would have made her his empress, had not the clamours of 
the Romans at his marrying a Jewish princess prevented it; 
and Suetonius informs us that he sent away Bernice from 
the city against both their inclinations: Berenicen statim ab 
urbe dimisit invitus invitam. 

’Aorracopevor Tov Phatov—hargng saluted Festus. Although 
Agrippa was king of a district partly in Palestine and partly 
bordering upon it, yet he was completely dependent on the 
Roman empire; and therefore it was his interest as a vassal to 
cultivate a good understanding with the Roman procurators 
of Judea; and throughout his long life he was always a par- 
tisan of Rome. Hence the occasion of his present journey 
from Cesarea Philippi to Caesarea Palestinze was to con- 
gratulate the new governor Festus on his accession to office. 
This would occur soon after the arrival of Festus, in the 


1 Fuére qui adcensum desiderio Berenices reginx, vertisse iter crederent. 
Neque abhorrebat a Berenice juvenilis animus; sed gerendis rebus nullum 
ex eo impedimentum. 
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short interval between the appeal of Paul to Ceasar, and his 
departure for Rome. 
Ver. 14. ‘O Dictos td Bacirel avébeto ta Kata Tov 
_ [Tatdov—Festus informed the king of the charge against Paul. 
Paul, having appealed to Cesar, was beyond the jurisdiction 
of Festus, and could not be again tried by him. But the 
_ object of Festus was to procure more definite information re- 
garding the accusations against Paul; and hence he took the 
opportunity of consulting King Agrippa, who as a Jew might 
probably be better acquainted with the points of dispute 
between Paul and his accusers. Besides, Agrippa was the 
legal guardian of the temple, and one of the crimes laid to 
the charge of Paul was that he had attempted to profane the 
temple. 
Ver. 15. Aitovpevo. kar adtod Sixnv—desiring judgment 
against him. Aixnv here evidently signifies sentence of con- 
_demnation, to be followed by punishment. The judgment 
which the Jews requested from Festus was not that Paul 
should be tried by him; but a sentence upon a previous con- 
_ viction, which, as they falsely pretended, had been procured 
in the trial before the former governor Felix. As, however, 
_ Paul was a Roman citizen, Festus determined to examine 
into the matter himself. 
Ver. 16. Ovx éorwv eos ‘Papatous yapifec Pai tiva vO pw- 
_ mov—It is not a custom of the Romans to surrender any man 
F before the accused have his accusers face to face, and have an 
opportunity of defending himself in regard to the charge. ‘This 
noble law of the Romans was at this period by no means 
common among other nations. ‘They (the Romans) be- 
came,” says Philo, “common judges, hearing equally the 
accusers and the accused; condemning no man unheard, but 
judging without favour or enmity, according to the nature 
of the case” (in Flaceum). Torrov, literally “ place,” here 
used metaphorically in the sense of “ opportunity,” “occa- 
-sion:” such a use of the word is unknown in classical Greek. 
Ver. 18. IIept ob —around whom. These words are not 
to be connected with édepov, as in our English version, 
“against whom they brought ;”, but with oradevres, “ stand- 
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ing around whom,” the preposition being used in a local 
sense. Ovdeuiav aitiav épepov av trevoouv éyo— they 
brought no accusation of such things as I supposed. Paul 
was accused of treason against Cesar, and of stirring up 
the Jews throughout the whole Roman empire, and the 
rulers of the Jews were furious against him; and hence 
Festus naturally supposed that he must be some great 
criminal, perhaps a leader of one of those bands of robbers 
with which Judea was at this time infested. But when he 
came to examine into the matter, he found not a vestige of 
proof of any such treasonable designs; but merely a dispute 
between Paul and the Jews concerning certain points of 
their religion which he, Festus, could not understand; and 
particularly concerning Jesus, whom the Jews asserted was 
crucified, but whom Paul affirmed to have been raised from 
the dead. 

Ver. 19. ITept ris idtas Sevotdatpovias — concerning their 
own religion. Aevowdatpovia is a word which may be under- 
stood either in a good or in a bad sense (vow media). (See 
note to Acts xvii. 22.) Here it is to be understood in a 
good sense, and is not to be rendered, as in our version, 
“superstition,’—a word which is always used in a bad sense. 
Agrippa was himself a Jew by religion, and therefore we 
cannot imagine that Festus would employ so uncourteous a 
term as “superstition” when adverting to the Jewish religion, 
although the Romans regarded it as such (Judaica superstitio ; 
Quinctilian, iii. 8). We have no proper term answering to 
the Greek in our language, as the word “religion” without 
any qualifying adjective is generally used in a good sense. 


At the same time, Festus, by speaking of it not as Agrippa’s — 
religion, but as the religion of the Jews, seems to imply that — 


he considered Agrippa as far too enlightened really to believe 


in it, although for political reasons he might outwardly pro- 


fess it. ITepé rwvos ‘Inoot—concerning a certain Jesus. These 
words convey the impression not of mere ignorance, but also 


of indifference; as if the point of dispute between Paul and 


the Jews was a matter of no importance. 
1 Winer’s Grammar, p. 390. 
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Ver. 20. ’Amropovdpevos Se éya eis tiv Tept tobrwv Srnow 
—but as I was perplexed concerning these matters in dispute. 


_ Festus confesses his ignorance before Agrippa, and appeals 


to his better knowledge. Ei Bovdouro rropevecOan eis ‘Iepo- 


; covAupa—if he were willing to go to Jerusalem, and there be 
judged concerning these things. He proposed to shift the trial 


to Jerusalem, as if he wished to obtain more accurate infor- 
mation. It is generally supposed that Festus here wilfully 
misrepresents the case. He wishes to convey the impression 
to Agrippa that he desired to transfer the trial to Jerusalem 
in order that he might obtain better information, and that 
consequently Paul’s appeal to Caesar was a rash and un- 


called-for proceeding ; whereas his real reason was a wish to 


please the Jews, and to lay them under obligations. Still, 
however, Festus may have had more than one reason for 
wishing to transfer the trial to Jerusalem—both to please 
the Jews and to obtain better information. 

Ver. 21. Tod SeBacrod—of Augustus. XeRacrds, an 
adjective signifying venerable, venerandus ; a religious title. 
It was applied to the first emperor, whose original name was 
Octavianus, and afterwards became the royal title conferred 
on the Roman emperors in general. Czesar, on the other 
hand, was, properly speaking, the family name conveyed to 


the reigning Emperor Nero by adoption, though used as 
synonymous with imperator. Toward the decline of the 


empire, Augustus was the title of the elder and superior, 
and Cesar that of the younger and subordinate emperors. 
Ver. 22. "EBovdouny cab adtos tod avOperrov axodcar—_ 
I myself also would wish to hear the man. The narrative of 
Festus had excited the curiosity of the young Jewish prince. 
Agrippa could not have been ignorant of the Christian re- 
ligion. He was the son of that Herod who had taken an 
active part in the persecution of the Christians, who had 
slain the Apostle James, and imprisoned the Apostle Peter. 


_ He had spent much of his life among the Jews, and there- 


fore must frequently have heard of that new sect which 


had sprung up among them, He was acquainted with the 
_ Messianic prophecies, and doubtless also with the claims of 
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Jesus to be the Messiah. Hence he would naturally be 
curious to see and discourse with so distinguished a teacher 
of Christianity as Paul—one who was esteemed a ringleader 
of the sect of the Nazarenes. 

Ver. 23. Mera words davracias —with great pomp. 
avracia properly signifies appearance, a lively image in 
the mind, phantasy; but by the later Greeks it is used to 
sionify pomp, splendour, parade. Wetstein well remarks ° 
on these words: “ Agrippa and Bernice appear with great 
pomp, in the same city where their father, being eaten with 
worms, perished on account of his pride.” Eis 7d d«poa- 
Thptov — into the place of hearing: in Latin, auditorium. 
Either the usual place where such causes were heard, the 
judgment-hall, or perhaps rather the place of hearing, set 
apart for the present occasion. dv yiAlapyous—with the 
tribunes. ‘These were the commanders of the Roman cohorts 
stationed at Caesarea. According to Josephus, the number 
of cohorts, and consequently of tribunes, at Caesarea, were 
five (Bell. Jud. iii. 4. 2). Kai avdpdow tois nar’ éEoxynv 
THs ToAews—and with the chief men of the city. Among 
them were the assessores, or counsellors of the governor 
(Acts xxvi. 29, 30). Thus Paul was brought before Festus, 
the representative of Cesar; King Agrippa, the representa- 
tive of the Jews; and all the nobles of Cesarea. Now was 
our Lord’s prophecy fulfilled: “ Ye shall be brought before 
governors and kings for my sake, for a testimony against 
them” (Matt. x. 18). But we know too little of the history 
of the other apostles to be able to affirm, with Olshausen, 
that this prediction was then fulfilled for the first time. 
Perhaps James the brother of John, and Peter, appeared 
before Herod Agrippa 1. (Meyer). 

Ver. 25. KararaBopevos pndev d&vov adtov Oavarov Te- 
mpaxévar—having found that he had committed nothing worthy 
of death. Festus having discovered the innocence of Paul, 
should, as a just judge, at once have released him; but 
instead of this, he weakly and wrongfully proposed to 
transfer the trial to the Jews, and thus perhaps surrender 
him to their rage: so that, in order to prevent this, Paul 
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felt constrained to appeal unto Cesar. Perhaps, however, 
Festus was in reality somewhat perplexed about the matter ; 
as, having lately come to the province, he would know less 
about Christianity than Felix, and therefore would have 
greater difficulty in oe to a decision. 

Ver. 26. To xupie—to the lord. In the use of this title, 
_as applied to ‘the emperor, we have an instance of the ex- 
treme accuracy of the historian of the Acts. It was a title 
_which was refused by the two first emperors. Thus Suetonius 
says of Augustus: “ He always abhorred the title Lord, as 
-ill-omened and offensive; and he would not suffer himself 
to be addressed in that manner, even by his own children or 
"grandchildren, either in jest or in earnest” (Aug. 53); and 
of Tiberius he says: “Being once called Lord by some 
person, he desired that he might no more be affronted in 
that manner” (77). 27). So also Tertullian says: “Augustus, 
the founder of the empire, did not wish any to call him 
“Lord” (Apol. 34). The emperors who followed, however, 
accepted the appellation. Caligula accepted the subs Herod 
Agrippa I. applied it to Claudius ; in the time of Domitian 
“it was a recognised title ; and Pliny addressed Trajan as My 
“Lord Bon lone Antoninus Pius was the first who put it on 
his coins.’ 

Ver. 27. M7 kcal tas kat’ avtod aitias conuavat—and not 
to signify the charges laid against him. In sending a prisoner 
to Rome, it was necessary for the provincial governor to send 

along with him to the emperor a specification of the crimes 
with which he was charged, and an account of the legal 
: proceedings which had been instituted against him. Such 
documents were called liter@ dimissorie. 

1 See Eckhel’s Doctrina numorum veterum, vol. viii. pp. 864-366. 
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SECTION XXVI. 
PAUL'S DEFENCE BEFORE AGRIPPA.—Acts xxv1. 1-32. 


1 Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art permitted to speak con- 
cerning thyself. Then Paul, stretching forth his hand, defended 
himself. 

2 I think myself happy, king Agrippa, because I may defend myself 
this day before thee concerning all the things of which I am accused 
by Jews; 3 Especially because thou art acquainted with all the cus- 
toms and questions among the Jews: wherefore I pray thee to hear 
me patiently. 4 My manner of life from my youth, which was from 
the beginning among mine own nation at Jerusalem, know all Jews ; 
5 Who knew me from the first, if they would testify, that according to 
the strictest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee. 6 And now I stand 
on my trial for the hope of the promise made by God unto our fathers ; 
7 Unto which promise our twelve tribes, earnestly serving God night 
and day, hope to attain. On account of this hope, O king, I am accused 
by Jews. 8 Why is it judged incredible with you, if God raises the 
dead? 9 I indeed thought with myself, that I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus the Nazarene. 10 Which I also did in 
Jerusalem: and many of the saints did I shut up in prison, having 
received authority from the chief priests ; and when they were put to 
death, I gave my vote against them. 11 And punishing them often 
in all the synagogues, I compelled them to blaspheme ; and being ex- 
ceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them even to foreign cities. 
12 Whereupon, as I went to Damascus with authority and commission 
from the chief priests, 13 At mid-day, O king, I saw on the road a 
light from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round about 
me, and them who journeyed with me. 14 And when we were all 
fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking to me, and saying in the 
Hebrew dialect, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? it is hard for thee 
to kick against the goads. 15 And I said, Who art thou, Lord? And 
the Lord said, 1 am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 16 But arise, and 
stand on thy feet: for to this end have I appeared to thee, to appoint 
thee a minister and a witness both of these things which thou hast seen, 
and of those things in which I shall appear to thee; 17 Delivering 
thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, to whom I send thee, 
18 To open their eyes, that they may be turned from darkness to light, 
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and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgive- 
ness of sins, and inheritance among the sanctified by faith which is 
in me. 19 Whereupon, king Agrippa, I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision: 20 But announced first to them at Damascus, and at 
Jerusalem, and in all the region of Judea, and to the Gentiles, that they 
should repent and turn to God, and do works worthy of repentance. 
21 On account of these things, the Jews caught me in the temple, and 

attempted to kill me. 22 Having therefore obtained help of God, I 
continue to this day, testifying both to small and great, saying none 
other things than what the prophets and Moses have said should happen: 
23 Whether the Christ is liable to suffering, and whether He, as the first 
of the resurrection of the dead, should proclaim light to the people and 
to the Gentiles. 

24 And whilst he thus defended himself, Festus said with a loud 
voice, Thou art mad, Paul; much learning makes thee mad. 25 But 
he said, I am not mad, most noble Festus ; but speak the words of truth 
and soberness. 26 For the king knows of these things, to whom also I 

speak boldly: for I am persuaded that none of these things are con- 
_cealed from him; for this thing was not done in a corner. 27 King 
Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I know that thou believest. 
28 Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou somewhat persuadest me to be 
a Christian. 29 And Paul said, I would to God, that both in a small 
“measure and in a great, not only thou, but also all that hear me this 
day, might become such as I am, except these bonds. 30 Then arose 
! the king, and the governor, and Bernice, and those who sat with them : 
$1 And having retired, they communed together, saying, This man 
doeth nothing deserving of death or of bonds. 32 Then Agrippa said 
unto Festus, This man could have been set at liberty, had he not 
appealed unto Cesar. 
5 
. CRITICAL NOTES. 
a 
: 


Ver. 1. ‘Y2ép before ceavrod is found in B, G; whereas 
A, C, E, H, 8 read zepi, the reading adopted by recent 
‘eritics. Ver. 7. The proper name *Aypim7a is found in 
G, H, but is wanting in A, B, C, E, 8, and is rejected by 
recent critics. Tov before Iovdaiwy is found in no uncial 
‘MS., and is rejected by all recent critics. Ver. 15.‘O 6¢ is 
the reading of H; whereas A, B, C, E, & have o 5& Kupuos, 
the reading adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf. Ver. 
17. Instead of viv, all the uncial mss. read éyo. Ver. 
22. Maprupovpevos is found in E; whereas A, B, G, H, 8 
have paptupopevos, the reading.adopted by Lachmann and 
VOL. II. 2A 
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Tischendorf. Ver. 28. TevéoOas is the reading of E, G, H, 
whereas qojoas is the reading of A, B, 8. Tischendorf, 
Meyer, and Alford adopt yevéo@ar, and Lachmann and 
Bornemann read trojcat. Ver. 29. IIoAX@ is the reading 
of G, H; whereas A, B, 8 have peydXo, the reading adopted 
by Tischendorf and Lachmann. Ver. 30. The words xat 
TavtTa eimovTos avTov are found in G, H, but are wanting in 
A, B, 8, and rejected by recent critics. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


This speech, like Paul’s address to the Jews from the 
stairs of the Castle of Antonia, was a defence (dzronoyia) ; 
but it was spoken to a very different audience. Then, Paul 
addressed a hostile multitude, and had to propitiate their 
favour in order to secure their attention; but now, at their 


own request, he addresses the greatest men of the land, who ~ 


are already prepared to give him a patient hearing. Hence 


this speech of Paul is not so much a defence against the — 
crimes of which he was accused by the Jews, as an apology — 


for Christianity. Addressing himself specially to King 
Agrippa, he tells him that in reality the accusation against 


him referred to the Messianic hope which was embraced by ; 


the whole nation, inasmuch as he held that hope was fulfilled 
in the person of Jesus of. Nazareth. He then relates the 


circumstances of his conversion, and the chief points of — 
dispute between him and his Jewish opponents; and does so — 


with such force of reasoning and eloquence, as to produce a 
sensible impression upon his illustrious audience. 


Ver. 1. "Emutpérerai cot trepl ceavtod réyeww—it is per-— 


mitted thee to speak concerning thyself. Paul was brought 


before Agrippa at his special request; and accordingly that 
king opens the proceedings by requesting Paul to address 
the audience. It is, however, to be observed that Paul did 
not on this occasion stand as a prisoner at the bar before his 


lawful judges: his appeal to Cesar had placed him beyond - 


their jurisdiction ; but he was called upon to give a state- 


ment of his own peculiar religious notions, and especially of 
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a the points of dispute between him and the Jews. ’Exrelvas 
Tv xetpa—having stretched forth the hand ; that is, the hand 
which was at liberty, if we are to suppose from ver. 29 that 
q Paul pled before Agrippa in chains (but see note). This 
_ Was not the same action as xataceicas TH yevpl (Acts xii. 17), 
' “having beckoned with the hand:” that was done to secure 
silence, whereas this was a formal attitude used by orators. 
Ver. 3. Tvaorny ovta ce—that thou art acquainted ; literally, 
“a knower.” We have here an example of an anacoluthon. 
The words ought properly to have been in the genitive, to 
correspond with cod in the previous verse. Some explain it 
of the accusative absolute, but such a construction is unknown 
in the New Testament.’ Beza supplies e/dés, but without any 
authority from manuscripts. So also does our English ver- 
_ sion, “because I know thee to be expert.” “E0av te kal ntn- 
; paTrwv—customs and questions. Zntnudtwv signifies points 
of dispute, inquiries, controversies. Agrippa was not only a 
_ Jewish king, but a Jew in his religion. He must have had 
_ great advantages for gaining an accurate acquaintance with 
_ Jewish customs and questions, both from his education under 
his father Herod Agrippa 1., who was a rigid observer of 
_ Jewish ordinances, and from his frequent intercourse with 
» the Jews. From an expression used by Paul, he appears 
“not only to have been acquainted with Jewish prophecies, 
' but also to have been a believer in them (see below) ; and 
' mention is made by rabbinical writers of his knowledge of 
“the Jaw. Agrippa was peculiarly qualified to appreciate 
' Paul’s defence. As a Jew, he had a knowledge of Jewish 
affairs; as a king, he was invested with civil power; and as 
the guardian of the temple, he possessed religious authority. 
_ And hence it was that Paul esteemed himself happy to have 
such a hearer, who could understand the points of dispute 
between him and the Jews, and who could pronounce a _ 
_ judgment upon them. | 
Ver. 4. Ti pev ody Blwcly pou éx vedtntos, etc.—my 


; 






















? 


1 Demosthenes and other Greek orators employed this gesture. See 
“a quotation from Apuleius given by Meyer, Apostelgeschichte, p. 479. 
q 2 Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament, p. 244. 
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manner of life from my youth, which was from the beginning 
among mine own nation in Jerusalem, §o also, in his defence 
before the Jews, he says that he was avateOpappévos év TH 
mode TadTy, “brought up in this city” (Acts xxii. 3). From 
these expressions it would appear that Paul went from Tarsus 
to Jerusalem in early youth, when he came to study under 
the celebrated Gamaliel. He could hardly have been older 
than sixteen. “Icacw mavtes ’Iovdaioc—know all the Jews. 
Here Paul mentions how long the Jews knew him—from 
his youth; where they knew him—in Jerusalem; and how 
they knew -him—as a member of their strictest sect, a 
Pharisee. 

Ver. 5. Kara tiv axpiBeotarnv aipesw+According to the 
strictest sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee. Similar ex- 
pressions are used by Josephus to denote the opinions of the 
Pharisees. ‘‘'The Pharisees,” he observes, “are a certain 
sect of the Jews who appear more religious than others, and — 
seem to interpret the laws more strictly” (Bell. Jud. i. 5. 2). 
And in another place he observes: “The Pharisees are those 
who are esteemed most skilful in the exact explication of the 
law” (Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14).* 

Ver. 6. "Em édmiés tis érayyedias—on the hope of the 
promise. The promise here referred to is not the promise 
of the resurrection (Grotius), for in such a hope all the Jews 
were not agreed ; but the promise of the Messiah. This was 
. the great promise made to the Jewish nation, and the ful- 
filment of which all sects appear to have expected. The 
advent of the Messiah was in a peculiar sense the promise 
made to the Old Testament church, as the coming of the 
Spirit is the promise made to the New Testament church. 
Agrippa, as a Jew, would without further explanation under- 
stand what was meant by the promise made by God unto the 
fathers. 

Ver. 7. Td dwdexadurov jyav—our twelve tribes. Awéde- 
xagvrov, a word only found here in the New Testament. 
The twelve tribes are also mentioned in the Epistle of James 
(rais Sadexa dunais, Jas. i. 1). This is probably an expres- 


1 See notes to Acts xxii. 3 and xxiii. 6. 
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_ sion used for the Israelites in general ; for although ten of 
_ the tribes were carried away into captivity, and appear to 
_ have been lost among the nations, yet the Jews did not dis- 
_ sever themselves from the twelve tribes of Israel. Besides, 
_ several of the ten tribes returned with the tribes of Judah 


and Benjamin from the Babylonish captivity (Hara vi. 17, 
viii. 35) ; and although as a nation they were carried captive 


to Assyria, yet several remained behind, and lived among 


the Samaritans. “Ev éxtevig vixta nal juépav Natpedov— 
with earnestness serving God night and day: alluding to the 
zeal and earnestness with which the Jews clung to their 
religion ; a zeal which has carried them through the severest 
persecutions, and which still preserves them as a separate 


people, distinct among the nations in the midst of whom they 


dwell; a zeal which no violence has been able to destroy, 
and no persuasion to overcome. ITepi is éaidos éyxadodpuar 
tro *“Lovdaiwv—concerning which hope I am accused by Jews. 
The accusations brought against Paul by the Jews referred 
to the Messianic hope, because he had taught that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Messiah: he had preached the fulfilment 
of the hope in the risen Jesus. Hence, then, Paul affirms 
that he was not chargeable with apostasy from Judaism. He 
was no apostate, but, on the contrary, a true Jew: along 
with his accusers, he believed in the promise of the Messiah 
made to the fathers; but whilst they looked forward to His 
advent, he affirmed that He had already come. ‘Thus, then, 
in his defence before Agrippa, as well as in his defence 
before Felix, he connects Christianity with Judaism, affirm- 
ing that it is its development, the legitimate carrying out of 
its principles. From this it follows that he was not a teacher 
of a new religion unrecognised by the State (religio illicita), 
but a believer in a religion already recognised and protected. 

Ver. 8. Ti dmictov Kpiverar trap tpiv—Why is it gudged 


incredible with you? Some (Beza, Griesbach, Kuinel, De 
 Wette, Lange, Conybeare), by giving another punctuation 


to these words, impart a slight variation to the meaning. 


They place a point of interrogation after 7/, and read thus : 


1 See note to Acts xxiv. 14. 
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“What? Is it to be judged incredible with you whether 
God raises the dead?” But the other rendering seems more 
suited to the calm dignity of Paul’s address; and besides, as 
Meyer observes, ti by itself is not thus used: the expression 
requires to be ri ydp, tt 52, or ri odv.' The best crities— 
Tischendorf and Lachmann—read ti amrictov without any 
mark of interrogation. Ei 6 Oeds vexpods éyeipes ;—if God 
raises the dead? i here is not to be taken for érv, “ that 
God raises the dead” (Luther, Beza, Grotius, Conybeare, 
Eng. ver.) ; or in the sense of “ whether” (De Wette); but 
according to its ordinary meaning, “if” (Meyer, Alford, 
Lechler). These words are not to be considered as an inter- 
ruption of the speech. We have probably a mere outline of 
the defence. -The connection seems to be: “ I am accused 
concerning the hope of the promise made unto the fathers, 
because I affirm that the resurrection of Jesus constitutes 
Him the Messiah; but-His resurrection the Jews will not 
believe. But what is there incredible if God raises the 
dead?” This was an argumentum ad hominem, as the Jews, 
from instances in the history of their nation, admitted that 
this power resided in God. It is to be observed that the 
question was not put to Festus, who had only confused ideas 
about a resurrection; but to Agrippa, a professor of the 
Jewish religion. Its propriety would be still more evident, 
if it were true, as is commonly asserted, that the Herodian 
family were tainted with Sadduceism. “ 

Ver. 9. IIpds 76 dvoua—against the name ;. in a hostile 
sense. Paul’s endeavour at that time was to prevent the con- 
fession of Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah. Jey woAra 
évavtia mpaéar—ought to do many contrary things ; that is, 
I felt it to be my bounden duty to do what I could to sup- 
press the name of Jesus. It is to be observed that Paul’s — 
zeal was at all times sincere. Even when persecuting 
Christ’s people, he thought that he was doing not only what — 
was lawful, but what was praiseworthy: he considered that 
he was doing God service. 

Ver. 10. ITodnovs tov ayiov—many of the saints. Paul 

1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 477. | 
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_ did not call Christians by this name when he was addressing 
_ the hostile Jews, for this would only have served to in- 
_ crease their fury; but before Agrippa he speaks from a 
_ Christian standpoint, without any danger of giving offence. 
_ ‘Avatpovpévav adtav—they being put to death. As in the 

_ Acts mention is only made of the death of Stephen, many 


_ critics (Grotius, Kuincel) suppose that the plural is here 





used for the singular; but there is nothing improbable in 
the supposition that several other Christians were put to 
death in the persecution which arose after the death of 
Stephen, although this fact is not recorded in the Acts 
(Meyer). Karnveyxa Wwidov—I gave my vote against them. 
Whos is literally the voting-stone. Black and white stones 
were used for voting, as in the ballot: if the person was to 
be condemned, a black stone was given; if acquitted, a white 
stone. Hence Widov caradépevr is literally to lay down the 
voting-stone. Some (Alford, Wordsworth) understand the 
words literally, and suppose that Paul was.a member of the 
' Sanhedrim, and voted with the other judges to put the 
_ Christians to death. But this is extremely improbable, be- 
' cause the Jews who held this office were not only men of 
years, but also the most distinguished and influential among 
the nation—the aristocracy of the Jews; and there is nothing 
to lead us to suppose that Paul belonged to this class. Be- 
sides, according to tradition, one of the necessary qualifica- 
tions of a member of the Sanhedrim was that he should be 
_ married and have a family,—a qualification which we have 
every reason to believe Paul did not possess. The phrase is 
frequently used metaphorically, signifying to assent. “ P7jpov 
katadépev,’ observes Lechler, “is as little as the German 
word beistimmen, originally signifying the same thing, to be 
understood literally of a vote given by a judge and lawful 
assessor in a court, but it expresses only moral assent and 
approval.”+ Paul took an active part in the persecution of 
the Christians; he instigated the multitude against them ; 
_ their death met with his approval: so that to all intents and 
_ purposes he was art and part in their murder. 

. 1 Lange’s Bibelwerk: Apostelgeschichte. Von Lechler, p. 389. 
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Ver. 11. "Hvdyxafov Bracdhnucitv —I compelled them to 
blaspheme. ‘The same measures were resorted to by the 
heathen persecutors. They obliged those who were brought 
before them not only to renounce the Christian religion, but 
if they denied that they were Christians, to blaspheme Christ 
as a test of their sincerity. Thus Pliny, in his celebrated 
letter to Trajan, says: qui negarent se esse Christianos aut 
Juisse, quum preunte me deos appellarent et imagini tua, 
quam propter hoc jusseram cum simulacris numinum adferri, 
thure ac vino supplicarent, preterea maledicerent Christo: 
quorum nihil cogi posse dicuntur gui sunt revera Christiant. 
Ergo dimittendos putavi. “Some denied that they were or 
had been Christians: those repeated after me a supplication 
to the gods and thy image, which I ordered for this purpose 
to be brought along with the images of the gods, at the same 
time reviling Christ; none of; which things it is said that 
those who were really Christians could be compelled to do. I 
then concluded that they might be dismissed” (Epist. x. 97). 


Vers. 12-15. We have in these verses the third account of- 


Paul’s conversion. For remarks, see notes to Acts ix. 3-8. 
The following are the chief points which are peculiar to this 
narrative :—We are informed that the light which shone 
from heaven was above the brightness of the sun (i7ép thy 
AautTpoTnTa Tod 7Alov); whereas in Acts ix. it is merely 
called a light from heaven, and in Acts xxii. a great light. 
It is here said that Paul and his companions were all fallen 
to the ground (rdvtev Katatrecovtwy jar eis THY ynV). By 
this, from a comparison with the other accounts, is meant 
that they were all terror-stricken, prostrate through fear. 
The voice is here said to have addressed Paul in the Hebrew 
dialect (7H “ESpaidu dvaréxr@),—a circumstance which is not 
alluded to in either of the other narratives, and which in 
Acts xxii. could not well be mentioned, as Paul addressed 
the multitude in Hebrew. Here, however, he speaks before 
Agrippa and Festus in Greek, and hence it was natural that 
he should state that the voice spoke to him in the Hebrew 
dialect. Hebrea lingua, Christi lingua in terra et e celo 
(Bengel). The addition, “it is hard for thee to kick against 
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the goads” (cxAnpov cou mpds Kévtpa AaxTi€ewv), is only found 
in this passage. The words which occur in the textus receptus 
of Acts ix. 5 are spurious; and in Acts xxii. 7 they are only 
found in one uncial manuscript (E). The metaphor or proverb 
is derived from oxen at the plough, which, on being pricked 
with the goad, kick against it, and so cause it to pierce them 
more severely. The meaning is obvious: that it was both 
unavailing and injurious to resist Christ by persecuting His 
disciples. ‘This metaphor was probably a Jewish proverb, 
though not discovered in Jewish writings. It was frequently 
employed by Greek and Roman writers. Thus Euripides 
applied it as here: @upovpevos mpos Kévtpa NakTiCoynt, OvyTos 
_ ev Ged (Bacch. 791). Pindar employs it thus: ott xévtpov 
dé Tot NaKTilewev TerDer OAicOnpos oipmos (Pyth. i. 173). 
So also, among the Latin writers, Terence uses the proverb, 
_ Nam que inscitia est, advorsum stimulum calees (Phorm. 1. 2. 
_ 27). And Plautus: Si stimulos pugnis cedis, manibus plus 
_ dolet (True. iv. 2. 59)." 

Vers. 16-18. These verses contain the address of Christ to 
Paul. ’AdAa davactnOs Kal orHOe ert tods Todas cou—but 
arise, and stand on thy feet. “Christ,” observes Calvin, “ did 
throw. down Paul, that He might humble him; now He 
lifteth him up, and biddeth him be of good courage.” Eis 
todto—to this purpose, referring to what follows. ‘Qv te 
opOncopati cor—and of those things in which I shall appear 
to thee. *“Qv is to be resolved into tovToyv & "“OpOjcopar 

is not to be rendered, “of those things which I shall make 

thee see” (Luther) ; but is passive, “in which I shall be seen 
to thee,” that is, “appear to thee.”  ’E&aupovpevos oe— 
delivering thee. Some (Heinrichs, Kuincel, Robinson, Cony- 
_beare) render these words “choosing thee,” to correspond 
with the designation then given to Paul as a chosen vessel 
(Acts ix. 15). But although Paul was chosen from the 
people of Israel (é« tod Xaod), yet he could hardly be said to 
_ be chosen from the Gentiles (é« rdv éOvdv). “Ex tod Naov— 
_ from the people ; the theocratic nation—the Jews. Eis ods— 


1 Humphry on the Acts, p.195; Hackett on the Acts, p. 402; Kuincel’s 
_ Libri Historici, vol. iii. p. 154. 
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to whom; referring not exclusively to the Gentiles (Calvin), 
but to the people and the Gentiles. Tod émiotperar—that 
they might be turned; denoting the purpose why Paul was 
sent to open their eyes. "Amo oxotous eis Pas—from dark- 
ness to light ; that is, from sin and error to holiness and truth. 

The expression which follows is similar, “from the power of 
Satan, whose kingdom is darkness, unto G'od, who is Light.” 
ITiores TH eis €ué—by faith which is in me. These words are 
not to be restricted to #rysacpévors, “sanctified by faith which 
is in me;” but extend to the whole clause, and denote that 
both the forgiveness of sins and the inheritance among the 
sanctified result from faith in Christ. 

Some suppose that the above words were spoken by Christ 
to Paul when He met him on the road to Damascus. Baum- 
garten thinks that Jesus, on His first appearance to Paul, 
gave him a survey of his later ministry.’ But a portion of 
this address is the message which Ananias was inspired to — 
deliver unto Paul (Acts xxii. 14, 15); and it is improbable 
that the words uttered by Christ Himself to Paul at his | 
conversion would again be repeated to him by Ananias. 
Hence, then, the more probable opinion is; that Paul here 
condenses into one saying of Christ the various utterances 
which were made to him by the Lord at different periods. 
According to this opinion, we do not suppose that “ Paul 
here puts his own thoughts into the mouth of the Lord” 
(Stier) ;? for the thoughts alluded to are not those of Paul 
or of Ananias, but of the Lord Himself.’ 

Ver. 20. AAG Tois ev Aayacke mparov, etc.—but an- 
nounced first to them at Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and to 
all the region of Judea, and to the Gentiles. The extent of 
Paul’s ministry is here stated—from the period of his con- 
version down to the time at which he now addressed Agrippa. 
Meravociv Kat érvotpépew émt tov Ocov—that they should 
repent and turn to God. ‘This refers both to Jews and Gen- 


1 Baumgarten’s Apostolic History, vol. iii. pp. 136, 137. 

2 See Stier’s Words of the Apostles, pp 467, 468, Clark’s translation. 

8 Lange’s Bibelwerk: Apostelgeschichte. Von Lechler, p. 389. Also — 
Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. ii. p. 259. | 
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tiles, and is not to be understood as if peravoeiy referred 
_ chiefly to the Jews, and émvctpédew emt tov Ocdv chiefly to 


the Gentiles (Bengel). Although the Gentiles were idola- 
ters, and the Jews professed worshippers of the true God, 
yet the Jews, by reason of their wickedness and unbelief, 
required, as well as the Gentiles, to be turned to God. “A£fia 
THS petavolas epya tpaccovras—that they should do works 
worthy of repentance. Zeller objects to these words, that 
they remind us rather of the preaching of the Baptist or of 
the discourses of Peter, than of the. doctrine of Paul con- 
cerning justification by faith alone.’ But there is nothing 
un-pauline in this statement: Paul-had already stated that 
all the blessings of the gospel flowed from faith (ver. 18) ; 
and he ever held that good works were the necessary evi- 


' dences of faith. - 


Ver. 22.’ Emuxoupias otv tuyav tis ard ToD Ocod—having 


4 ; therefore obtained help from God. Perhaps Paul here alludes 


to the many remarkable interpositions of Providence in his 


_ favour, after he had been arrested by the Jews in the temple, 


being frequently delivered from their rage, first by the 
tribune Lysias, and. then by the procurators Felix and Festus. 
"Axpe THs huépas TabTyns Estnxa—I continue even to this day. 
“Eornxa, I stand unharmed, notwithstanding the fury of my 
enemies. Maprupopevos pixpd te kal peydro—witnessing 
both to small and great. (See Critical Note.) Meyer retains. 
the reading of the textus receptus, paptupovpevos. ‘This, 
accordingly, must be rendered in the passive, “ witnessed to 
by small and great.”* To this, however, it is objected that 
Paul, instead of being favourably regarded, was despised and 
persecuted by the Jews. But notwithstanding he might be 
“‘ witnessed to,” even by the consciences of his persecutors : 
even they might be forced to bear witness to his integrity. 
The other reading, papTupopevos, however, is decidedly to 
be preferred, and certainly gives the best meaning. 

Ver. 23. ‘O Xpictds—the Christ; not here denoting the 


_ person Christ Jesus, but the Messiah. Ia6nrds—passibilis 


1 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 300. 
2 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 481. 
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(Vulg.)—liuble to suffering; and yet not in a metaphysical 
sense, “ capable of suffering ;’ but whether the prophets 
predicted a suffering Messiah. This was, in general, dis- 
believed by the Jews: they believed in a triumphant and 
victorious Messiah; and the sufferings of Jesus were a great 
obstacle to their receiving Him as the Messiah. Hence 
Paul endeavoured to remove this obstacle, by proving from 
the books of the prophets that the Messiah was liable to 
suffering. This constituted the first great point of dispute 
between Paul and the Jews. The other point had reference 
to the call of the Gentiles into the Christian church. 

IIpatos €& avactacews vexpav—the first from the resur- 
rection from the dead. Compare with this the following 
similar expressions: amapy?) Tav Kexoyunpévov, 1 Cor. xv. 
20; mpwrotoxos éx Tov vexpav, Col. i. 18; and 6 mpwrd- 
Toxos TOY vexpov, Rev. i. 5. The Messiah is called “ the 
first from the resurrection of the dead,” not because He was 
the first who rose from the dead, but because He is the 
efficient cause of the resurrection—the Prince of life. as 
péArEL KaTayyéA\NELY TO TE AAW Kal Tois EOverw—should 
proclaim light both to the people and to the Gentiles. ‘The 
reference is to those numerous prophecies which predicted 
the Messiah as a Light unto the Jews and the Gentiles (Isa. 
ix. 2, xlii. 16, xlix. 6, lx. 2). This was the other point of 
dispute between Paul and his Jewish opponents; Paul main- 
taining that, in preaching the gospel to the Gentiles, he was 
only acting in accordance with the predictions of their 
prophets. 

Ver. 24. Maivn Ilatyhe—Thou art mad, Paul. Festus 
heard Paul with patience until he commenced to insist on 
the resurrection, and then he interrupted him with the ex- 
clamation, “Thou art mad!” The force of these words is 
not to be weakened, as if they meant only, “Thou art an 
enthusiast.” Ta mora oe ypawpara eis waviay TepuTpéret 
—Thy much learning is turning thee to madness. Some 
(Heinrichs, Kuincel) render ypdumara, writings, books : 
“Thy many writings which thou readest have made thee 
mad.” But were this the case, we would have expected the 
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word $:6ria. Paul would be known as a distinguished 
scholar, and an eloquent teacher among the Christians; and 
no doubt the speech which he now made would impress 
Festus with a high idea of his learning and eloquence. Much 
of what Paul had said must have been utterly unintelligible 
to Festus ; and the warm eloquence of the apostle must 
have appeared strange to the cold-hearted Roman statesman 
(Neander). But when he commenced to speak of the resur- 
rection of the dead as accomplished by a man whom the 
Romans had crucified; when he asserted that one proceeding 
from such a barbarous nation as the Jews should come to 
enlighten such civilised nations as the Greeks and Romans, 
Festus could no longer forbear. Paul probably appeared to 
him as some visionary enthusiast, who had disordered his 
intellect by overmuch study. “Festus saw that it is not 
nature which acts in Paul; he was not capable of seeing 
grace: wherefore he supposes that it was a Jewish kind of 
enthusiastic frenzy of the same kind as was that among the 
Gentiles according to their fables” (Bengel). Olshausen 
supposes that the words were spoken by Festus in jest; but 
they seem to have been uttered in earnest. | 

Ver. 25. Od paivowat kpaticte Piore—I am not mad, 
most noble Festus, but speak the words of truth and soberness. 
Truth in opposition to the fancies, and soberness to the ex- 
travagances of madness. By this answer Paul demonstrated 
that, so far from being a madman, he was not even an 
enthusiast; for this calm and respectful answer is not the 
language of enthusiasm. He does not for a moment forget 
the position of Festus as his judge. 

Ver. 26. ’Emiotatat yap tepl tovtwv o Bacidevs—for 
the king knows of these things. ‘Those assertions which were 
unintelligible and seemed as madness to Festus, conveyed an 
intelligent meaning to the better informed Agrippa. Ov yap 
éotw év yovla twempaypéevov tovto—for this thing was not 
done in a corner. The death of Christ and His resurrection 
were events which took place, not in some obscure corner of 
Judea, but in Jerusalem itself, during the paschal week, at 
a time of more than ordinary publicity. And so also Paul’s 
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former life as a Pharisee and a persecutor, and his sudden 
conversion to Christianity, were facts which were well known. 

Ver. 27. IIvorevers, Bacihed ’Aypinma, trois mpodnrars ; 
oida Ore mucrevets—King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? 
I know that thou believest. With these words Paul brings the 
truth home to the conscience of Agrippa. He, as a professor 
of the Jewish religion, professed at the same time to be a 
believer in the Jewish prophets. Perhaps, however, these 
words are to be taken in a stronger sense,—namely, that 
Agrippa was actually a believer in the prophets: for oféa is 
not to be weakened, as if it signified “I think.” This would 
impress us with a higher opinion of the religious and moral 
character of Agrippa than is generally entertained; and 
would incline us to believe that all those rumours of incest 
against him were mere falsehoods. Certainly nowhere does 
King Agrippa appear in so favourable a light as in this 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles: there is something 
noble and kingly about his conduct. 

Ver. 28. ’Ev orly@ pe treifers Xpiotiavov yevérOar—In a 
little thou persuadest me to become a Christian. These words 
have been variously represented as the language of sincere 
conviction, as being uttered in irony, as a mere complimen- 
tary form of expression, and as a bitter sarcasm. ’Ondéya, 
an adjective in the neuter, without a supplement; as in Eph. 
iii. 3, mpoéypayya év odtyw. Consequently some noun has 
to be supplied. The meaning also depends on the contrast 
contained in Paul’s answer in the next verse, év oAly@ Kal év 
peydd (odNG); and the sense of Paul’s answer depends 
on the critical reading of the verse, whether peydA@ or 
ToNN® is to be preferred. (See Critical Note.). The Douay 
version translates the words literally, without any supple- 
ment: “In a little thou persuadest me to become a Christian. 
And Paul said, I would to God that both in a little and in 
much (7oAA@),” etc. Different nouns have been supplied, 
as ypovm, hoy@, Trove, and péper. 

Among the various explanations which have been given, 
there are four which are deserving of notice. 1. Some 
(Chrysostom, Luther, Castalio, Beza, Grotius, Du Veil, 
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Bengel, Ewald, Stier) render them, as in our English ver- 


sion, “Almost thou persuadest me:” propemodum (Beza, 
_ Castalio). But there are two objections to this rendering, 


a 


No clear instance has been adduced of é odéyw signifying 


_ almost. 'This sense requires dAéyou, or ddéyou eZ, or trap’ 


érlyov. And it is equally objectionable to translate the con- 
trast altogether. or these reasons, the translation “ almost” 
has, in general, been rejected by recent critics. 2. Others 
(GEcumenius, Olshausen, Baumgarten, Meyer, Lechler, Al- 


; ford) render the clause, “ With little labour, or with few 


words, persuadest thou me to become a Christian!” As if 
he had said, Do you think to persuade me with such reason- 
ings as these? Alford adopts the old English word lightly : 


« Lightly art thou persuading me to be a Christian!” Cicu- 

















menius gives the following explanation: év dd\/yw" TouTécte 
8’ odiywr pnudtov, év Bpayécu Aoyous, év dXlyn SidacKanria, 
xwopls ToANOD médvou Kal auveyods SiaréEews.' According to 
this view, Aoy or wove have to be supplied; and in Eph. 
iii. 3 Xoy@ is perhaps the word which requires to be supplied. 
The great objection to this view is, that it supposes that the 
words were spoken in irony; which is not in any way inti- 
mated in the context, and which appears unnatural, as being 
inconsistent with the impression which we feel such a speech 
as that of Paul must have made upon Agrippa. (See below.) 
3. Others (Calvin, Wetstein, Kuinel, Neander, De Wette, 


Lange, Robinson, Hackett, Conybeare) render the clause, 


“Tn a little time thou persuadest me :” which may either be 


understood as spoken in earnest, “ If thou go on speaking 


as thou art doing, thou wilt soon persuade me to become a 
- Christian ;” or in irony, “'Thinkest thou to persuade me in 
alittle time?” According to this view, xpdvw is the word 
which has to be supplied. And certainly this is more in 
conformity with the usage of the Greek language: the 
_ phrase év édéy@ in general means “in a little time,” “briefly.” 
It also suits the contrast, provided zroAdX@ be the correct 
reading; but hardly if weydéA@ be preferred. Accordingly 
Neander remarks: “If the reading év peydA@ in Paul’s 


1 Quoted by Meyer, Apostelgeschichte, p. 484. 
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answer be adopted, the words of Agrippa must be thus ex- 
plained: With a little or with few reasons (which will not 
cost you much trouble) you think of making me a Chris- 
tian.”* 4, Another rendering—which, however, has been 
embraced only by, few critics (Tyndale, Cranmer, Alex- 
ander)—is, “Thou persuadest me in a small measure :” some- 
what (Cranmer). According to this view, uépe has to be 
supplied. If the reading év peyad@ in Paul’s answer be 
adopted, this rendering is perhaps the least objectionable. 
Some (Chrysostom, Calvin, Humphry) think that Agrippa 
used the word in one sense, and Paul in his answer em- 
ployed it in another. Thus Chrysostom observes: ov« 
évonoev 0 Ilatndos ti éotw év driyo* GAN évomicev Ste €& 
ortyou —“ Paul did not understand what the phrase év 
ortye meant; but he thought that it meant é€& odéyov.” 
But there is no ground for this opinion in the text. Upon 
the whole, we think that if év woAA@ in Paul’s answer be 
the correct reading, év odéy@ is to be rendered “in a little 
_ time;” but if év weyadq be preferred, then év odA/yq@ is perhaps 
to be rendered “in a little measure.” * 

But another question arises, In what spirit were these 
words spoken? ‘The general opinion among recent critics 
is, that they were spoken in irony or in jest. In support 
of this, it is argued that the word Christian was then the 
designation employed by the enemies of the church. But 
although this may have been the case, yet the term was not 
used in a contemptuous sense, but merely for the sake of 
distinction. We rather think that Paul’s speech had made 
a deep impression upon the king, but that he was unwilling 
to show this before Festus and the nobles of Ceesarea; and 
that the words were spoken to conceal his feelings: as if he 
had said, Certainly there is some little truth in what you 
have said. He dismisses Paul with a slight compliment. 

Ver. 29. "Ev odlyo Kal év peyadho—in litile and in great. 
The meaning of these words depends on the interpretation 

1 Neander’s Planting, vol. i. p. 310. 


2 See an excellent and exhaustive note on these words in Meyer’s 
Apostelgeschichte, pp. 484, 485. 
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given to ev ddéy@ in the preceding verse. 1. If these words 
mean “almost,” then Paul says, “I would to God that not 
only thou, but also all that hear me this day, were both 
almost and altogether such as I am :” propemodum et plane 
(Castalio). 2. If, on the other hand, Agrippa said, “ With 
| little trouble persuadest thou me!” then Paul’s answer 19) OT 
_ would that you were persuaded, whether with little trouble 
or with great difficulty.” 3. If Agrippa’s words are to be 
rendered, “Truly in a short time thou wilt make me a 
_ Christian,” Paul replies, “I pray God that in a longer or 
Shorter time (sooner or later) He would make you such as I 
am.” 4, If Agrippa meant that he was in a small measure 
impressed, Paul replies, “I would to God that you and all 
my hearers were not only in a small, but in a great measure, 
such as I am.” § Iapexrds rév Seopav ToUT@v—except these 
_ bonds. Some think that this refers to his imprisonment in 
_ general, as there would be an impropriety in Paul pleading 
_ before Agrippa in chains. But we learn from Tacitus that 
"it was not unusual for prisoners to be bound when they pled 
before their judges (Tac. Ann. iv. 28). 

| Vers. 30-33. ’Avéorn te 6 RBacideds, ete.—And the king 
arose, and the governor, and Bernice, and those who sat with 
_them. They arose in the order of their rank. This appa- 
rently trivial notice proceeds from an eye-witness—indicating 
that Luke, in all probability, was present in court when Paul 
“made his noble defence. Of cuyxaOrjpevor are the asses- 
“sores, the counsellors of the governor. Ovdé& Oavatou dévov 
‘Hj Secpav mpdoces—This man does nothing worthy of death or 
of bonds. IIpacce refers not to Paul’s past conduct, but 
‘to the general tenor of his life—his general character and 
views. The defence of Paul had the natural effect of im- 
‘pressing his judges with a sense of his innocence. Ei pu) 
“emexéxnto Kaicapa—if he had not appealed to Cesar. The 
‘appeal to Cesar had placed him beyond their jurisdiction: 
they could now neither condemn nor acquit him, but had to 
refer the matter simply to the emperor (Grotius). It might 
seem an unfortunate circumstance that Paul had appealed 
to Cesar, as otherwise he would probably have been set at 
_ VOL. I. 2B 
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liberty ; but his visit to Rome in the character of a prisoner 
was overruled by Providence for the highest good. One 
result of Agrippa’s decision, and the favourable opinion of 
Paul’s judges, may have been that Festus sent a favourable 
despatch to the emperor, in consequence of which Paul was 
treated with great indulgence by the centurion in charge 
during his voyage to Rome; and when at Rome, instead of 
being detained in prison, was permitted to dwell in his own 
hired house." 


1 Stier also observes: ‘‘ As far as King Agrippa was concerned, this 
much at least was attained by his hearing of the apostle’s discourse, 
that the king did not persecute the Christians, but rather protected 
those whom he had almost jomed; for at the outbreak of the Jewish 
war he gave them succour, and received them kindly into his territory.” 
— Words of the Apostles, p. 492. 














SECTION XXVII 


PAUL’S VOYAGE TO ROME: ARRIVAL AT CRETE.— 
AcTs xxvil. 1-12. 


























1 Now when it was determined that we should sail to Italy, they 
delivered Paul, and certain other prisoners, to a centurion named 
_ Julius, of the Augustan cohort. 2 And having embarked in a ship of 
_ Adramyttium, which was about to sail to the places along the coasts of 
_ Asia, we set sail; Aristarchus, a Macedonian of Thessalonica, being 
with us. 3 And the next day we landed at Sidon; and Julius, treating 
Paul courteously, permitted him to go to his friends, and to receive 
their attentions. 4 And having set sail from it, we sailed under 
Cyprus, because the winds were contrary. 5 And when we had sailed 
_ over the sea off the coasts of Cilicia and Pamphylia, we came to Myra 
in Lycia. 6 And there the centurion having found a ship of Alex- 
 andria sailing to Italy, he put us on board. 7 And when we had sailed 
slowly many days, and had with difficulty come over against Cnidus, 
the wind not suffering us, we sailed under Crete, over against Salmone ; 
8 And coasting it with difficulty, we came to a place called Kaloi 
Limenes, near to which is the city of Lasea. 

9 Now, when much time had elapsed, and when the voyage was 
now dangerous, because the fast was already past, Paul exhorted them, 
10 Saying to them, Sirs, I perceive that this voyage is about to be with 
hardship and much damage, not only of the lading and ship, but also 
' of our lives. 11 But the centurion was persuaded by the steersman 
and shipowner, more than by those things which were spoken by Paul. 
12 And as the haven was inconvenient for wintering, the majority 
advised to sail thence also, if by any means they might reach Phenice, 
a haven of Crete, looking toward the south-west and north-west, and 
winter there. 


CRITICAL NOTE. 


Ver. 2. The nominative plural uéAdXovres is found in G, 
H; whereas the dative singular péAAovTe is contained in A, 
, ®, and is preferred by Tischendorf, Lachmann, and 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


In no writing of ancient times which has come down to us, 
have we in so small a compass such a minute description of 
a voyage as that contained in this chapter of the Acts. The 
passage abounds in nautical words and expressions." We 
can trace with exactness the ship’s course, and can determine 
even the direction of the winds; and we receive from the 
narrative information regarding the nature of the ships, and 
the mode of the navigation of the ancients. This passage 
has been so fully explained and illustrated by the late Mr. 
Smith of Jordanhill, in his Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul 
—a work of European reputation—that it may be almost 
affirmed that the subject is exhausted. All modern com- 
mentators, whether English or German, have derived their 
information from this work, and appeal to it as their autho- 
rity. Mr. Smith has applied his nautical knowledge to the 
elucidation of this chapter, and by doing so has furnished 
us with a new and independent argument in favour of the 
authenticity of the Acts. Dr. Hackett also, in his Com- 
mentary, is particularly full and minute on this portion of 
the Acts.? To account for the great minuteness with which 
this voyage is described, Olshausen supposes that Luke kept 
a diary at the time, and afterwards inserted it unchanged 
into his work.’ But the supposition is unnecessary, as such 
minuteness is sufficiently explained by the fact that the his- 
torian himself was on board the vessel. 

Ver. 1. ‘As dé éxpiOn Tod atroTciv yas eis THY ’Itadiav 
—Now when it was determined that we should sail into Italy. 
The determination here does not refer to the fact that they 
should sail into Italy, for this had been previously resolved — 
upon ; but to the time and manner of the voyage. Tod 

















1 See a list of these nautical words and expressions in Baumgarten’s 
Apostolic History, vol. ili. pp. 237, 238. 

2 Hackett on the Acts, pp. 408-444. See also Conybeare and Howson’s — 
St. Paul, ch. xxiii.; and Lewin’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 
713-742. ; 

8 See also Tholuck’s Glaubwiirdigkeit, p. 376, zweite Auflage. 
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arom deliv expresses the purpose of the determination. ‘Huds 
—that we. The direct style is here resumed, which had 
been dropped since Acts xxi. 18; Luke thus indicating that 
he accompanied Paul on his voyage to Rome. ITapediSour 
tov IIatrov—they delivered Paul; namely, those who were 
entrusted with the execution of the decree of the governor. 
Kai twas érépouvs Seopotas—and certain other prisoners. 
Meyer supposes that érépous is designedly used instead of 
aAous, to indicate that these prisoners were of another kind, 
not Christians. Luke, however, employs the terms aXovus ° 
and érépovs indiscriminately (Luke viii. 3). It was a common 
practice for provincial governors to send prisoners of import- 
ance to Rome; and especially was this the case with Roman 
citizens who had appealed to Cesar. Thus Josephus men- 
tions that, when Felix was procurator of Judea, there were 
certain priests of his acquaintance who on a small and 
trifling occasion were put into bonds, and sent to Rome to 
plead their cause before Cesar (Jos. Vit. 3). “Exarovtapyn 
évopatt "Ioviw—to a centurion named Julius. It has been 
conjectured that this Julius was a freedman of the Julian 
or imperial family. Some (Wieseler, Howson), but without 
assigning any reasons, identify him with Julius Priscus, 
who, from being a centurion, was advanced to the command 
of the preetorian ‘guards under the Emperor Vitellius (Tac. 
Hist. ii. 92, iv. 11). 

Yreipyns YeBacris—of the Augustan cohort. It has been 
proved that several legions, particularly the second, the 
third, and the eighth, were honoured with the title Augusta, 
and accordingly some suppose that the Augustan cohort 
might be a cohort of one of these legions. But there is no 
proof that any of these legions were at this time quartered 
in the East, nor is there any mention elsewhere of an 
Augustan cohort (cohors Augusta). 1. Some (Schwarz, 
Kuinel, Akerman) suppose that by the Augustan or Sebas- 
tene cohort is meant a cohort composed of Samaritans, called 
Sebastene, from Sebaste, the capital of Samaria. These 


1 See Akerman’s Numismatic Illustrations, p. 59; Hackett on the Acts, 
vol. ii. p. 409. 
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troops are twice mentioned by Josephus as being quartered 
in Cesarea. Thus, in narrating the quarrel between the 
Samaritans and the Jews, under the procuratorship of 
Cumanus, he says: “Cumanus took the Sebastene cohort, 
with four regiments of foot, and armed the Samaritans, 
and marched against the Jews” (Ant. xx. 6. 1); and in 
another place, that he took a troop of horsemen, called the 
Sebastene troop (¢Anv imméwv Kadovperny YePactnvav), out 
of Cesarea (Bell. Jud. ii. 12. 5). The Roman troops in 
Ceesarea were recruited from the province, and thus were 
chiefly composed of Syrians and Samaritans, as the Jews 
did not serve as soldiers; and therefore it is supposed that 
one of the five cohorts which were stationed at Ceesarea was 
called the Sebastene cohort, as being composed of Samaritans. 
But the adjective employed by Josephus (S¢Sacryvav) is 
different from the word used by Luke, and signifies natives 
of Sebaste; whereas here the term Se¢Sacrijs is the name of 
the city, and calling a cohort by the name of a city, (the 
cohort of Sebaste) is said to be without example.’ 2. Others 
(Wieseler, Alford, Howson, Wordsworth) suppose that by a 
centurion of the Augustan cohort is meant an officer of the 
body-guard of Nero, called Augustani.? Nero, as Tacitus 
informs us, organized a body-guard, composed of Roman 
knights selected from the pretorian guard, whom he called 
Augustanti (Ann. xiv. 15). It is supposed that Julius was 
a centurion of this distinguished cohort, who happened to 
be at Caesarea on some special mission, and that Festus 
took advantage of his return to entrust the prisoners to his 
care. But this body-guard of Nero was not formed until 
the year 60, the very year in which, in all probability, Paul 
sailed from Cesarea to Rome. Besides, according to this 
supposition, the centurion Julius would be independent of 
Festus, and it is improbable that the governor would entrust 
the matter to one who was not under his command. 3. Others 
(Meyer, Olshausen) suppose that the cohort in question was 
1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 489. 


2 This opinion is stated and supported in a long and valuable note by 
Wieseler, Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters, pp. 389-393. 
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a body-guard of the emperor; that one of the five cohorts 
stationed at Ceesarea was called the Augustan or imperial 
cohort, because it was set apart for the emperor’s special 
service; and that a centurion from that cohort was therefore 
chosen on the present occasion. Such an opinion, however, 
is unsupported by authority. The most probable opinion 
seems to be, that the Augustan cohort was the body-guard 
of the governor, and was so called because it bore the same 
relation to him as the pretorian guard did to the emperor. 
According to this view, the Augustan cohort was the same as 
the Italian cohort (see note to Acts x. 1): the title Augustan 
was the honorary appellation, and it was called Italian because 
it was composed of soldiers from Italy. 

Ver. 2. ’EmiBdvtes 5é trolm ’Adpaputrnva—but having 
embarked on board a ship of Adramyttium. This was not 
Adrametum on the north coast of Africa (Grotius), for with 
this the spelling does not agree; but Adramyttium, a seaport 
of Mysia, opposite Lesbos. Adramyttium was an Athenian 
colony, and was at this time a town of considerable import- 
ance (Strabo, xiii.1.51). Paul never reached Adramyttium: 
he was only put on board a ship belonging to that town, in 
the expectation that they would find in one of the numerous 
seaports of Asia a vessel sailing direct to Italy. “Ovtos 
ow piv “Apisrdpyov — Aristarchus being with us. Aris- 
tarchus was with the apostle at Ephesus (Acts xix. 29), 
accompanied him from Macedonia to Asia (Acts xx. 4), and 
probably to Jerusalem, and now he sails with him to Rome. 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Colossians, speaks of him as his 
fellow-prisoner (Col. iv. 10); and hence some have inferred 
that he was now sent as a prisoner to Rome. But there is 
nothing in the narrative to favour this opinion: Luke accom- 
panied Paul of his own accord, and so in all probability did 
Aristarchus. 

Ver. 3. TH te érépa xaTny One eis RuSava—and the neat 
day we landed at Sidon. The distance between Ceesgrea and 
Sidon was about seventy miles; and therefore, with a favour- 
able wind, the voyage might be accomplished in one day. 
This celebrated city of Phoenicia was situated about twenty- 
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five miles to the north of Tyre. It is one of the oldest cities 
in the world, being mentioned in the book of Genesis before 
the time of Abraham (Gen. x. 19), and being spoken of in. 
the book of Joshua as “ the great Sidon” (Josh. xix. 28). 
Homer alludes to it both in the Jliad and in the Odyssey 
(Jl. xxiii. 743; Od. xv. 425). In all probability, it was the 
mother-city of the still more famous Tyre. In the time of 
Solomon it appears to have been subject to Tyre, but revolted 
when Shalmaneser the king of Assyria invaded Pheenicia, 
and thus did not suffer in the Assyrian and Babylonian wars. 
Under the Persian empire it reached its highest prosperity, 
and encountered its greatest disaster when, having revolted 
in the reign of Artaxerxes Ochus, it was taken and destroyed 
(Diod. Sic. xvi. 42-45). Soon after it was rebuilt; and on 
the invasion of Alexander, from hatred to the Persian rule, 
it united its fleet with that of the Macedonians, and mate- 
rially assisted them at the siege of Tyre. After the death 
of Alexander, Sidon belonged sometimes to the Syrian and 
sometimes to the Egyptian kingdom, until at length it fell 
into the hands of the Romans. In the days of the apostles 
Sidon was a flourishing city; so much so, that Strabo says, 
“ Both (Tyre and Sidon) were formerly, and are at present, 
distinguished and illustrious cities; but which should be 
called the capital of Phcenicia, is a matter of dispute among 
the inhabitants” (Strabo, xvi. 2.16). Sidon carried on a 
great traffic by sea and land: its glass and linen manu- 
factures, and its articles of vert&u, were famous throughout 
the Roman empire. Sidon, or as it is now called, Saida, is 
still a seaport of some importance, having a population of 
about 6000, though its harbour is now partially silted up, 
and the trade between Syria and Europe has in a great 
measure removed to Beyrout. 

PiravOpwrras te 0 ’Iovdos TH IlatrAw ypnodpevos—and 
Julius treating Paul courteously. The character of Paul must 
have favourably impressed such a humane centurion as 
Julius: no noble mind could come in contact with the 
apostle without being attracted toward him. Perhaps also 
Festus, being convinced of the innocence of Paul, had 
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given directions to Julius to treat him with courtesy and 
mildness. “E7iedelas tuyeiv—to receive their attentions. 
Perhaps by this is meant, that Paul was to receive from them 
such things as were necessary for so long a voyage. 

Ver. 4. ‘LrrerActcapev tiv Kirpov da 1d tods dvéuovs 
eva éevavtious— We sailed under Cyprus, because the winds 
were contrary. ‘Tremdedcapyev is a nautical expression: 
“we sailed under the lee of Cyprus,” 7.e. under the protec- 
tion of the land. Some suppose that they sailed to the south 
of Cyprus, and kept the island to their right. Others, more 
correctly, that their course was to the north-east of the 
island, leaving Cyprus on their left. Had the wind been 
favourable, the direct course was to sail to the south of 
Cyprus, and then across to Myra, as in Acts xxi. 3; but they 
were prevented doing so by contrary winds. Besides, the 
expression sailing through the sea off the coasts of Cilicia 
and Pamphylia, indicates that they must have sailed between 
the coasts of Cilicia and Cyprus. 

Ver. 5. To te wéXayos TO Kata THY Kidixiav cal Iap- 
guriav dvaTrAcdcavtes—and having sailed through the sea off 
the coast of Cilicia and Pamphylia; that is, they sailed between 
the coast of Cilicia and Pamphylia and the northern coast 
of Cyprus. By doing so, according to Smith, they were 
‘‘ favoured by the land breeze (off the coast of Cilicia) which 
prevails there during the summer months, as well as by the 
current which constantly runs to the westward along the 
south coast of Asia Minor.” ? 

KarndOapev cis Mipa—we came to Myra. The reading 
of Mss. varies: some read Svpvav, and others Avotpa; 
but Smyrna is too far to the north, and Lystra is inland. 
Myra was an important city of Lycia, distant, according to 
Strabo, about two miles and a half from the sea on a navi- 
gable river (Strabo, xiv. 3. 7); its port was called Andriace. 
On the establishment of Christianity it became the eccle- 
siastical and political capital of Lycia. It is now in ruins, 
but the magnitude of its theatre attests its former great- 
ness. Its splendid tombs are adverted to by every traveller: 

1 Smith’s Voyage of St. Paul, p. 67. 
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“sepulchres, which for elegance of their design, costliness 
of execution, and size, seem to have been suited rather for 
the keeping of the ashes of rulers and kings than of common 
citizens.” Tis Avelas—of Lycia. Lycia was a district of 
proconsular Asia, attached at this time to the province of 
Pamphylia. In its prosperous times it possessed twenty- 
three considerable cities. 

Ver. 6. IInotov ’AreEavdpwov—a ship of Alevandria. At 
Myra, Paul and the other prisoners were transferred from 
the vessel of Adramyttium into an Alexandrian ship bound 
for Italy. According to Lewin, the centurion here changed 
his purpose. His original intention was, that Paul and his 
party should sail direct to Adramyttium, then cross over to 
Macedonia, and proceed overland by the Via LHgnatia to 
Italy; but on finding an Alexandrian vessel, he unluckily 
changed his plan, and resolved to proceed to Italy by sea.” 

There was a great traffic in corn between Alexandria and 
Rome, Egypt being at this time the granary of Italy; and 
it would appear from the narrative that this ship was laden 
with wheat (ver. 38). The Alexandrian ships were of great 
size, equal to our largest merchant vessels, fully capable of 
containing on board 276 persons (ver. 87). ‘The vessel in 
which Josephus was wrecked on his voyage to Italy con- 
tained 600 persons (Vita, 3). Myra was due north of Alex- 
andria, and out of the direct course from that city to Rome, 
which is by the south of Crete. “But,” as Smith remarks, 
“with the westerly winds which prevail in those seas, ships, 
particularly those of the ancients, unprovided with a com- 
pass, and ill calculated to work to windward, would naturally 
stand to the north till they made the land of Asia Minor, 
which is peculiarly favourable for such a mode of navigation, — 
because the coast is bold and safe, and the elevation of the 
mountains makes it visible at a great distance... . The 
Alexandrian ship was not therefore out of her course at 
Myra, even if she had no call to touch there for the purpose 


1 Spratt and Forbes’ Lycia, vol. i. p. 132. 
2 Such, also, is the opinion of Wordsworth : Commentary on the Acts, 
p. 162. 
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of commerce. We may suppose that the same westerly 
winds which forced the Adramyttian ship to the east of 
Cyprus drove the Alexandrian ship to Myra.”? 

Ver. 7. "Ev ixavais 5€ jpépas BpadvTdoodyres—and sailing 
slowly many days. 'The distance between Myra and Cnidus 
is about 130 miles, and might, with a favourable wind, have 
been accomplished in one or two days. Kai ponus yevopevor 
kata THY Kvidov—and with difficulty were come over against 
Cnidus. Cnidus was a city of Caria, a district of procon- 
sular Asia, situated on a promontory of the same name, the 
modern Cape Crio, nearly opposite the island of Chios (Acts 
xx. 15). It stood upon the brow of a hill rising gradually 
from the sea. It was celebrated for the worship of Venus. 
The celebrated Venus of Praxiteles was kept here, and 
was visited by great multitudes (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 5. 4). 
According to Strabo, there were two excellent harbours at 
Cnidus, sheltered by a small island which was united by a 
mole to the continent (Strabo, xiv. 2. 15).?_ M2 mpocedvtos 
nas TOD avéwou—the wind not suffering us. According to 
Meyer, the meaning of this clause is, that the wind did not 
suffer them to put into Cnidus, where there was an excellent 
harbour. According to others (Alford, Howson, Smith, 
Robinson), the meaning is that the wind did not suffer them 
to proceed farther on their intended voyage: they had to 
alter their course, and make for the island of Crete. Smith 
proves that the wind must have been north-west—the Etesian 
winds which prevail in those parts of the Mediterranean to- 
ward the close of summer.’ According to Pliny, these winds 
begin in August, and blow for forty days (Plin. H. XN. ii. 4). 

‘Tremretoapev THY Kpynrnv—we sailed under Crete; that 
is, under the lee of Crete. They sailed to the south of 
Crete, which would protect them from the north-west winds 
as far as Cape Matala. Crete, the modern Candia, is one 
of the largest islands in the Mediterranean. It is from east 


1 §mith’s Voyage, p. 71. 

2 For a description of the ruins of Cnidus, see Hamilton’s Asia Minor, 
vol. ii. pp. 39-45. 

8 Smith’s Voyage, p. 74. 
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to west about 150 miles long, and has an average breadth 
of thirty miles. Though mountainous, it is a fertile island, 
and abounds in fruitful valleys. It is more celebrated in 
mythological than in real history. Homer calls it éxa- 
Toumons (1. ii. 649), from its possessing a hundred cities. 
It was conquered by the Romans under Metellus (B.c. 67), 
and along with Cyrenaica in Africa was converted into a 
Roman province. We learn both from Tacitus and Josephus 
that it was the residence of numerous Jews. Cretes are 
mentioned among the nations who came to Jerusalem to 
worship at Pentecost (Acts ii. 11); and it is evident from 
the Epistle to Titus, that many of the Christians of Crete 
were converted Jews (Tit. i. 10, iii. 9). Paul.must have 
preached the gospel in Crete (Tit. i. 5), but there is no 
mention of this in the Acts of the Apostles: hence it is 
generally supposed that he did so in the interval between 
his first and second imprisonments. Under the despotic 
rule of the Turks, Crete has lost much of its fertility. Two- 
thirds of its inhabitants are Greeks, and one-third Moham- 
medans. Greek is the language spoken. Kata Saduovnv 
—towards Salmone. Salmone, or Sammonium, was a cape 
or promontory on the eastern extremity of Crete. It: still 
retains its ancient name. 

Ver. 8. Mors te rapareyopevor aitnv—coasting it with 
difficulty. IIapanéyouat, as a nautical term, signifies to sail 
near.or along a coast. Adri does not refer to Cape Sal- 
mone, but to the island of Crete. They coasted along the 
south of the island. 

Kanovs Aipévas. Kaloi Limenes, or the Fair Havens, is 
not mentioned by any ancient writer, but there is no doubt 
as to its situation. ‘The place is still known by its ancient 
name. “In searching after Libena,” observes Pococke, 
“farther to the west, I found out a place which I thought 
to be of greater consequence, because mentioned in Holy 
Scripture, and also honoured by the presence of St. Paul, 
that is, the Fair Havens, near unto the city of Lasea; for 
there is another small bay about two leagues to the east of 


Cape Matala, which is now called by the Greeks Good or 
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_ Fair Havens” (Aipéoves Kandovds: Travels in the East, ii. 250). 
The harbour consists of an open roadstead, and affords 
shelter from the north-west winds. According to Captain 
_ Spratt, the bay receives its name Fair Havens only by com- 
parison with the less sheltered bays on the south-east of 


Crete. It is situated within two or three islets, and is open 
to the east and south-east.; so that, as he remarks, as the 


_ east and south-east winds blow direct into the bay, it would 


be both inconvenient and unsafe in winter for any vessel not 


_ particularly well found in anchors and cables, and not well 
’ secured to the island itself.! It is possible that while the 


ship anchored for some time at the Fair Havens, waiting for 
a change of wind, Paul might employ himself in preaching 
the gospel in the neighbouring city of Lasea (Spratt). 
Christianity had probably been already introduced into Crete, 
perhaps by some of the converts on the day of Pentecost. 
éyyds Hv mods Aacéa—near to which was the city of 
Lasea. There is a variety in the reading of the name of 
this town. The Alexandrian Ms. reads ”Adacca, the read- 
ing adopted by Lachmann; the Vulgate, Thalassa; and 
other Latin versions, Thessala. Pliny mentions Lasos among 
the cities of Crete, but does not indicate its situation. In 
the Peutinger Table the town of Lisia occurs as sixteen miles 
to the east of Gortyna, which agrees with the situation stated 
in the Acts. It is therefore probable that Lisia, or, as it 
might otherwise have been pronounced, Lasos, is the same 
with the Lasea of our passage. Its exact situation was, 
however, unknown until very recently. In the year 1856 
it was identified by the Rev. G. Brown. He ascertained 
that the natives of Crete gave the name Lasea to some 


ruins on the coast, about five miles to the east of the Fair 


Havens. Two white pillars and other remains still mark the 
spot.” 
Ver. 9. “Ixavod 8¢ ypovov Svayevopevov—much time having 


elapsed. Although they might have left Czsarea early 


1 Spratt’s Travels and Researches in Crete, vol. ii. pp. 1-5. 
2 Smith’s Voyage, pp. 262, 263. See also Spratt’s Crete, vol. ii. pp. 


- 7; 8. 
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enough, yet in consequence of the delay they could not now 
expect to reach Italy before winter. Kal évtos 45n émicga- 
Aovs Tov TAoos—and the voyage being now dangerous. The 
Greeks and Romans considered navigation unsafe from the 
beginning of November until the middle of March (Plin. 
H. N. ii. 47). Although that period of the year had not 
arrived, yet it was perilous to attempt so long a voyage as to 
Rome. Ava 70 xal thy vynotelav dn TapeAndrvbévar—because 
the fast was already past. The fast mentioned was the great 
day of atonement, called by the Jews “the fast” by way of 
eminence. It occurred on the tenth day of the seventh 
month (Lev. xxiii. 27), that is, about the end of September ; 
so that the time referred to was probably the beginning of 
October. The ancients were destitute of the compass, and 
therefore could not navigate their ships when exposed to 
storms, and when the heavens were obscured by clouds. 
IIapyver 0 Tlatros—Paul exhorted them; advised them to 
winter at the Fair Havens, and not to continue the voyage. 
That he was allowed to give his advice, although a prisoner, 
shows the estimation in which he was held in the ship. 

Ver. 10. Mera tBpews—with hardship. “YPpus primarily 
signifies pride, arrogance, presumption. Hence Meyer and 
Ewald translate it “ presumption ;” meaning that in the near 
approach of winter it would be presumptuous to continue 
the voyage: they thus take the word in a subjective sense, 
as applied to the people on board the ship. But taken in 
connection with fyy/as, it is evidently used in a metaphorical 
sense: this is,the case in ver. 21 (kepdjoal te tThv UBpw 
TavTnv Kal tiv Enwiav), where it cannot be a term of re-— 
proach. It here refers, then, to the violence or insolence of 
the tempest: sw@vitia tempestatis. Such a figurative use of the 
term is by no means uncommon. “Y8pews refers to the fury 
of the tempest, and Gypias to the damage to the cargo and 
the ship, and the danger to which the lives of those on board 
were exposed, 

Ver. 11. ‘O 6€ éxatovrdpyns TO KuBepyynty Kal TO vav- 
KAnp@ éreiOero—but the centurion was persuaded by the steers- 
man and owner of the ship. Kufepvyrns was the steersman, 
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_who had the sole direction of the ship—the captain of the 


vessel—gubernator. Navxdnpos was the shipowner, the pro- 
prietor of the vessel and its cargo. It was natural in the 
centurion to follow the advice of these persons rather than 
that of Paul. He would naturally suppose that the captain 


_ of the ship was better acquainted with sailing than a mere 
_ landsman; and that the owner of the ship would be suffi- 
_ ciently interested in the safety of his vessel and its cargo not 


to incur any great risk. Besides, what determined him and 
them the more, was that the haven was not convenient for 


wintering in. | 


Ver. 12. Oi mdelous evo Bova dvayOnvat Kaxcilev— 
the majority advised to sail thence also. The affair was .con- 
sidered of such importance that it was put to the vote of the 
persons on board; and the majority decided that they should 
proceed. The idea of sailing to Italy was indeed given up 
by all; but it was thought advisable to shift their quarters, 
and to winter at the more commodious haven of Phenice, 
which was at no great distance, and might be reached in a 
few hours. 

Eis oina—to Phenice. Phenice, or, as it is more properly 
rendered, Phoenix, is a seaport in the south of Crete, to the 
west of the Fair Havens. Strabo mentions it as a seaport 
(x. 4. 3); Ptolemy calls the haven Phcenicus, and the town 
situated a little inland Phoenix. There is a difference of 
opinion regarding the exact situation of the ancient Phoenix. 
Lutro, Sphakia, and Franco Castello, places on the south’ 
coast of Crete, to the west of Cape Matala, have each been 
fixed upon. Most modern commentators are now agreed that 
the modern port of Lutro is meant. This is the only port, . 
as Spratt tells us, on the south coast of Crete in which a 
vessel could find security for the whole season; and he 


_ informs us that a wide bay a little to the west of it is still 
_ known by the name of Pheenix.' Most probably it is this 
bay to the west which is meant; as the haven of Lutro is 
_ open to the east, and therefore does not suit the description 
_ of it given by Luke, as looking toward the south-west and 


1 Spratt’s Crete, vol. ii. pp. 250-254. 
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north-west, whereas the bay of Phcenice does, being open to 
the west.! 

Brérovta xata rAiBa Kal Kata yapov—looking toward the 
south-west and north-west. At is the south-west wind — 
Africus ; ypos is the north-west wind — Chorus. Some 
(Smith, Alford) suppose that xara denotes, not the quarter 
from which these winds come, but the direction toward 
which they blow—down the wind ; and accordingly translate 
the words, “looking toward the north-east and the south- 
east.” In this manner they identify the ancient Phenice 
with Lutro, which is a haven open to the east. But this 
gives an unnatural sense, and is contrary to the usage of the 
Greek language; besides, it would assign opposite meanings 
to (Ba and yapov.? Howson attempts to remove the diffi- 
culty by supposing that the words were spoken from a sailor’s 
point of view, and that the harbour of Lutro does look—from 
the water toward the land which encloses it—in the direction 
of the south-west and north-west.* But, as Alford observes, 
this is a mere confusion of ideas: not even sailors could speak 
of a harbour as looking in the direction which they would 
look when entering it. The ancient interpretation, then, is to 
be maintained, “ looking toward the south-west and the north- 
west.” So Kuinel, Meyer, Olshausen, Lechler, Hackett, 
Robinson, Humphry, Wordsworth. According to this, the 
harbour was open to the west, which is against the identifica- 


1 According to Captain Spratt, though his language is not very clear, 
there is a promontory, on the eastern side of which is Lutro, with its 
port looking toward the east, and on the western side a wide bay looking 
toward the west, known by the name of Phenice; and on the promon- 
tory itself are the ruins of the city Phenice. This view, that Phenice 
is not Lutro, but the adjoining bay to the west, is also adopted by 
Humphry (Commentary on the Acts, p. 202) and by Bishop Wordsworth 
(Commentary, pp. 163, 164). 

2 See this point discussed at considerable length in Smith’s Voyage, 
pp. 84-93, on the one side; and Hackett’s Commentary, pp. 421, 422, on 
the other side. 

3 See Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 400. See another 
solution of the difficulty in Spratt’s Crete, vol. ii. p. 18; as if Luke’s 
intention was not to describe the port Phenice, but to mark the direc- 
tions in which the vessel must steer to reach it. 
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tion of the ancient Phenice with Lutro, but rather identifies 
it with the bay adjacent to Lutro, open to the west, and 
still known by the name Phenice.* 


_ 1A place named Pheenikias in Pashley’s map, and Finikias in Spratt’s 
map, is situated near Plaka Bay; but it is not on the coast. It may 
possibly be the inland city which Ptolemy mentions, which also had a 
port of the same name: so that, after all, the ancient Phoenix may be at 
Plaka Bay, which is open to the otltca eat : and if so, its situation has 
yet to be discovered. 


SECTION XXVIII. 
PAUL’S SHIPWRECK.—Acts xxvu. 13-44. 


13 And when the south wind blew softly, thinking that they had 
gained their purpose, having weighed anchor, they coasted close to 
- Crete. 14 But not long after there rushed down from it a tempestuous 
wind, called Euroclydon. 15 And when the ship was hurried along, 
and was unable to bear up against the wind, we yielded to it, and were 
carried along. 16 And running under a certain island called Clauda, 
we were with difficulty able to become masters of the boat. 17 And — 
when they had taken it up, they used helps, undergirding the ship; 
and fearing lest they should fall on the Syrtis, having lowered the 
tackling, they were thus borne along. 18 And we being exceedingly 
tempest-tossed, the next day they lightened the ship. 19 And the third 
day with our own hands we cast out the furniture of the ship. 20 And 
when neither sun nor stars appeared for many days, and no small tem- 
pest pressed on us, henceforth all hope that we should be saved was 
taken away. 21 But, after long abstinence, Paul stood forth in the 
midst of them, and said, Sirs, ye should have yielded to me, and not 
have set sail from Crete, and so have saved yourselves this hardship and 
loss. 22 And now I exhort you to be of good cheer: for there shall be 
no loss of life among you, but only of the ship. 23 For there stood by 
me this night an angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve, 24 Say- 
ing, Fear not, Paul: thou must stand before Cesar; and, behold, God 
has given thee all who sail with thee. 25 Wherefore, sirs, be of good 
cheer: for I believe God, that it shall be according as it has been told — 
me. 26 But we must be stranded on a certain island. 

27 But when the fourteenth night was come, as we were driven up 
and down in the Adriatic, about midnight the sailors thought that land 
came near to them. 28 And having sounded, they found it twenty 
fathoms; and when they had gone a little further on, sounding again, 

’ they found it fifteen fathoms. 29 Then, fearing lest we should be 
stranded on the rocks, they cast four anchors out from the stern, and — 
wished for day. 380 And as the sailors sought to escape from the ship, — 
and had lowered the boat into the sea, on the pretext of letting down 
’ anchors from the bow, 31 Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers, — 
If these do not remain in the ship, ye cannot be saved. 32 Then the 
soldiers cut away the ropes of the boat, and let it fall off. 33 And 
until it began to be day, Paul exhorted them all to take meat, saying, 
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Waiting until this fourteenth day, ye continue fasting, having taken 
nothing. 34 Wherefore I exhort you to take food; for this is for your 
safety: for there shall not a hair perish from the head of any of you. 
35 And having said this, and having taken bread, he blessed God in the 
presence of all; and when he had broken it, he began to eat. 36 Then 
were they all of good courage, and they also took food. 87 And we 
were all in the ship two hundred and seventy-six persons. 38 And 
when they had eaten enough, they lightened the ship, by casting out 
the corn into the sea. 89 And when it was day, they did not recognise 
the land: but they perceived a certain creek with a beach, into which 
they resolved, if it were possible, to drive the ship. 40 And having 
cut away the anchors, they let them fall into the sea; having at the 
same time loosened the bands of the rudders, and hoisted up the foresail 
to the wind, they made toward the beach. 41 And having fallen into 
a place where two seas met, they ran the ship aground; and the bow 
stuck fast, and remained unmoveable, but the stern was broken with 
violence. 42 And the soldiers’ plan was that they should kill the 
prisoners, lest any of them should escape by swimming. 43 But the 
centurion, wishing to save Paul, restrained them. from their purpose, 
' and commanded that those who could swim should throw themselves 
first into the sea, and get to land: 44 And the rest to do so, some on 
planks, and others on pieces of the ship. And thus it happened that 
they all came safe to land. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 19. "Eppirauer, in the first person, is supported by 
G, H, and adopted by Tischendorf and Lachmann ; whereas 
_ A, C, & have the third person, é¢puyav, the reading adopted 
by Meyer. Ver. 29. "Exméowour is not found in any uncial 
_Ms.; whereas A, B, C, G, H have é«récwpev, the reading 
' adopted by recent critics. Ver. 34, Iecetras is found in 
_ G,H; whereas A, B, C, s have dzrode?ras, the reading adopted 
- by Lachmann and Tischendorf. Ver. 40. ’Aptéuova is the 
reading of G; whereas A, B, C, H, & have dapreuova, the 
reading adopted by most recent critics. Ver. 41. The words 
| tov kuudtov are found in C, G, H, but are wanting in 
_ A, B, x, and are rejected by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 13. ‘Yromrvetcavtes 5& votov—but when the south 
wind blew softly. Having formed the resolution of removing 
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from the Fair Havens to Phenice, they waited for a change 
of wind; and when the south wind began to blow, they 
thought that they might accomplish their purpose. As, 
about four miles from the Fair Havens, the coast at Cape 
Matala turns to the north, and the direction to Phenice is 
north-west, the south wind was favourable for their purpose. 
The distance between the Fair Havens and Phenice was 
less than forty miles, and might with a fair wind be accom- 
plished in a few hours. “Apavtres—having weighed anchor. 
A nautical expression, signifying either having weighed 
anchor, or having set sail, as sometimes tas ayxvpas is sup- 
plied, and sometimes ta ioria. The word also occurs by 
itself, as here, without any supplement. °*Aacov mapedéyovto . 
tiv Kpytnv—they coasted close to Crete. Some suppose 
dooov to be the name of a city of Crete; and a town of 
Crete called Asus is mentioned by Pliny, but situated in the 
interior (Nat. Hist. iv. 12). The Vulgate renders the words, 
cum sustulissent de Asson, but the construction does not 
admit of such a translation. Others (Luther, Castalio) sup- 
pose Asson to be in the accusative of direction — “ when 
they had sailed to Assus” (dpavtes dooov). But, as already 
stated, Asus was inland ; and there is no example of dpavtes 
by itself expressing locomotion.’ It is now generally agreed 
that docor is an adverb, being the comparative of ayy, more 
nearly. They had to coast close by Crete, until they came 
to Cape Matala, after which the wind was favourable. 

Ver. 14. Mer’ ob rorAv—nodt long after; probably when 
they had reached Cape Matala. “Eanev kar’ avtijs—there 
rushed down from it. Different interpretations have been 
given to cat’ airs. Some (Luther, Lange) suppose that it 
refers to the preceding mpo0écews—“ there arose against their 
purpose.”” The south wind favoured their design, whilst 
the Euroclydon was against it. But such a rendering is 
harsh and unnatural. Others (Kuincel, De Wette, Words- 
worth) refer airs to the nearest antecedent, Kpyrnv, and 


1 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, pp. 493, 494. 
2 So also Spratt renders the expression. Spratt’s Crete, vol. ii. pp. 
17, 18. 
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render it, “there arose against Crete a tempestuous wind.” 
But if such were the case, they would have been driven 
against the island, and stranded on its shores; whereas, in 
reality, we are informed that they yielded to the wind, 
and were driven from Crete. Others (Lechler, Bloomfield, 
Hackett) refer atrijs to the ship— there arose against the 
ship.” According to them, avrfs refers to the idea chiefly in 
the writer’s mind, namely the ship, although the word does 
not occur in the context. The great objection to this is that 
avtis is feminine ; whereas the word which Luke generally 
employs for a ship is not the feminine noun vads (which 
occurs only in ver. 41), but the neuter noun wdofov. The 
most approved rendering is still to refer adrjs to Kpyrny, 
as the nearest and most obvious antecedent, but to give to 
the preposition a different meaning. Kartd governing the 
genitive often signifies a downward direction, as By 8é Kat’ 
Ovdvprrow Kapyvov (Homer). Hence the words may be 
rendered, ‘“‘ there rushed down from it;” that is, from Crete. 
So Alford, Howson, Humphry, Smith.1. The wind was 
from the land, and accordingly drove the vessel out to sea. 
"Avenos tupwrikds—a typhonic wind. Tudwvixds describes 
the violence of the wind: it denotes a sudden squall, a hurri- 
cane, a whirlwind. Thus Pliny, speaking of sudden blasts, 
says that they cause a vortex which is called a typhoon: 
vorticem faciunt gui Typhon vocatur (lib. ii. 48). ‘O xandov- 
pevos evpoxdAvdav—called Euroclydon. Manuscripts vary in 
their reading of this word. EvpaxvAwy is the reading of 
the Alexandrian and Sinaitic Mss., and is adopted by Lach- 
mann, Ewald, Lechler, Olshausen, Wordsworth, Smith, 
Hackett. So also the Vulgate has Euroaquilo. If this be 
the correct reading, there is no difficulty in the meaning of 
the term, as evpaxvAwv is the north-east wind, or rather 
E.N.E., being compounded of eurus, the east wind, and aquilo, 
the north wind. _ But the words 6 xadovpmevos would be 
inappropriate, as such a wind was well known. Besides, 


_ evpaxtdwv resembles too much a correction, the transcriber 


not understanding what was meant by evpoxvdov. Hence 
1 Humphry on the Acts, p. 203. Alford, in loco. 
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many critics (Tischendorf, Meyer, Howson, Alford) prefer 
the less supported reading edpoxrAvdv, found in G, H, as 
being the more difficult. It is generally supposed to be com- 
pounded of evpos, the east wind, and «Avdwy, a wave, and 
to denote a violent agitation of the waters caused by an 
easterly wind: Eurus fluctus excitans. Meyer, on the other 
hand, supposes it to be compounded of edpos, breadth, and 
KAvCw, to wash, to dash; a wind forming broad waves. Alford 
thinks that it is a corruption by the Greek sailors of evpa- 
xUdwV, as the last part of that word was not Greek, but Latin. 
The addition o xadovpevos denotes that it was a popular 
name given to the wind by the sailors; just as a similar wind 
in the Mediterranean is now known to our seamen by the 
name of the Levanter. As the wind came down from Crete, 
and drove the ship from it in a south-westerly direction 
toward the small island of Clauda, and as the sailors were 
afraid that they should be driven on the Syrtis, still further 
to the south-west, it is evident that the gale must have been 
from the north-east; so that the reading evpaxvAor rightly 
denotes the direction of the wind. We learn from voyagers 
that such a sudden change from a southern to a violent 
northern wind is not uncommon in those seas. Thus Cap- 
tain Stewart, in his remarks on the Archipelago, as quoted 
by Smith, observes: “It is always safe to anchor under the 
lee of an island with a northerly wind, as it dies away gra- 
dually ; but it would be extremely dangerous with southerly 
winds, as they almost invariably shift to a violent northerly 
wind.” * 

Ver. 15. ’AvropOarpciv TO avéuw—to bear up against the 
wind ; literally, “to look the wind in the face.” ’E-udovtes 
edpepoucla—giving up, we were driven along: that is, either 
supplying from the context, “ giving up the ship to the wind, 
we were driven” (Vulgate, Luther); or, using the verb in a 
reflex sense, “‘ giving ourselves up.” The meaning is: Since 
we could not resist the wind, we were forced to permit the 
ship to be driven before it. 

Ver. 16. Nyciov 5é Tu brodpapdvtes Karovpevov Kravdnv— 

1 Smith’s Voyage of St. Paul, p. 99. 
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_ but running under a certain island called Clauda. Clauda, called 


by Ptolemy Claudos, and by Pliny Glaudos, is a small island 
off the south-west corner of Crete. It was about twenty-five 
miles nearly due south from the port of Phenice, which the 
sailors had desired to reach. It is now called by the Greeks 


_ Gaudo or Gaudonesi, and by the Italians Gozzo, and is 


inhabited by about seventy families, scattered over three or 
four hamlets." "Ioyvoauev modus wepixpateis yevéoOau tis 
oKxadys—we were with difficulty able to become masters of the 


boat. Xxadn was the small boat attached to the vessel. 


Then, as at present, large vessels had one or more boats 
along with them. At the commencement of a voyage, and 
when the sea was calm, the boat was in general not taken up 
and secured on the deck, but left in the water, attached to 
the stern of the vessel by a rope. This was more convenient, 
as in sailing the ancients had frequent communications with 
the land, because, from want of the compass, they were con- 
strained to keep as near the coast as possible. When a storm 
arose, and there was danger of the boat being either swept 
away or dashed in pieces against the sides of the vessel, it 
was drawn up and secured on deck. The difficulty here 
experienced in securing the boat probably arose from its 
being filled with water, and from the violence of the tempest. 
When under the lee of Clauda, they would be partially 


sheltered, so that they were able, although with difficulty, 


to effect their object. 

Ver. 17. BonOeias éypavro—they used helps. By helps 
here are meant the ropes and chains (not planks, as is some- 
times supposed), called tmofeuara, which were used in 
undergirding the ship. We learn that all large vessels car- 
ried these ioféuara with them. ‘“Yaofwvvivtes TO TAOtoV— 
undergirding the ship. It was the custom of the ancients in 
a storm to draw thick cables round their ships, and so to 
undergird them, in order to prevent the planks yielding. 
Horace is thought to allude to this practice when he says: 
Sine funibus via durare carine possint imperiosius equor 


1 For a description of the island of Clauda, see Spratt’s paca vol. ii. 


_ pp. 274-280. 
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(Od. i. 14. 6). This process, called in nautical language 
frapping, is thus described by Falconer in his Marine Dic- 
tionary: “'To frap a ship is to pass four or five turns of a 
large rope round the hull or frame of a ship, to support her 
in a great storm, or otherwise when it is apprehended that 
she is not strong enough to resist the violent efforts of the 
sea.” Some suppose that the ropes were drawn in a hori- 
zontal manner, lengthways, from the stern to the prow 
(Boeckh) ; but it has been ascertained that, as is the case in 
modern times, the ropes were drawn perpendicular to the 
ship, around the hull at the middle, and fastened on the 
deck. They were sunk from the prow, and then drawn 
toward the middle of the vessel. This expedient, however, 
is seldom put in practice in modern times. Smith in his 
Voyage of St. Paul, and Conybeare and Howson in their 
Life of St. Paul, adduce modern instances of it.’ 

Eis tiv Svprw—on the Syrtis: not, as in our English 
version, ‘on quicksands ;” but “on the Syrtis,” the article 
defining it. There were two shoals of this name—the Syrtis 
“Major and the Syrtis Minor. It was the Syrtis Major that 
they were in danger of falling upon, as the Syrtis Minor 
lay too far to the west. The Syrtis Major, now called the 
Gulf of Sidra, is a dangerous shallow on the coast of 
Africa, between Tripoli and Barca, south-west of the island 
of Crete. 

Xanracavtes Th cxevos—having lowered the tackling. 3 Kedos 
signifies a utensil, an implement; and hence, when applied 
to a ship, it denotes all the ship’s appurtenances, such as 
masts, sails, rigging, anchors, cables, boats, etc. Hence its 
meaning has to be discovered from the context. Some 
(Kypke) suppose that the anchor is meant; but this is con- 
tradicted by the words which follow, “and thus were driven.” 
Castalio renders it demissaé scaphd, having let down the boat ; 
a meaning also to be rejected, as they had just lifted up the 
boat. Others (Grotius, Kuincel, Olshausen) refer it to the 
mast—“ having lowered the mast ;” but it is not probable that 


1 Smith’s Voyage, pp. 102-106 ; Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii. pp. 
404, 405. 
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the masts of such large ships were capable of being let down ; 
on the contrary, they seem to have been fixed, as the masts . 


in our vessels. Others (Meyer, Lechler, Hackett) refer it to 
the sails—having “lowered the sails,” or, as in our version, 


“having strake sail;” that is, they allowed the vessel to be 


driven without sails. But, as Smith remarks, this would 


be a sure way of running into the very danger which they 
wished to avoid ; for without sails they would inevitably be 
driven on the Syrtis. Accordingly he translates the words 
* lowering the gear,” and supposes that by it is meant that 
they lowered down upon the deck ‘the gear connected with 
the fair-weather sails, such as the suwppara or topsails, but 
that they hoisted the small storm-sail. “They had,” as he 
observes, “‘ but one course to pursue to avoid the apprehended 
danger, which was to turn the ship’s head off shore, and to 
set such sail as the violence of the gale would permit them 
to carry.” Odtas édépovto—and thus were driven. “ Not 
only with the ship undergirded, but with the storm-sails set, 
and on the starboard tack, which was the only course by 
which she could avoid falling into the Syrtis.” * 

Ver. 18. "ExBorjy érrowodvto—they lightened the ship ; 
literally, “‘ they made a casting out :” a nautical phrase, used 
by the ancients to denote the lightening of a ship at sea. 
They had recourse to the same expedient as the sailors in 
Jonah’s vessel: “Then the mariners were afraid, and cried 
every man unto his god, and cast forth the wares that were 
in the ship into the sea, to lighten it” (Jonah i. 5). We 
are not told what was at ‘this time thrown overboard. Meyer . 
supposes that it was the cargo, as being in the circumstances 
the least indispensable, and the heaviest article. But if the 
cargo was wheat, as was probably the case with an Alexan- 
drian vessel trading to Italy, this was reserved to the last 
extremity (ver. 38); and it is natural to suppose that they 
would make many sacrifices before they destroyed it. 

Ver. 19. Ti ocxevnv tod mrolov éppirayev—we cast out 
the furniture of the vessel. Smith thinks that by tv oxeunv 
the mainyard is meant—“ an immense spar, probably as long 

1 Smith’s Voyage of St. Paul, pp. 108-111. 
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as the vessel, and which would require the united efforts of 
the passengers and crew to launch overboard ;” and he adds, 
“The relief which a ship would experience by this would be 
of the same kind as in a modern vessel when the guns are 
thrown overboard.”* But, as Howson observes, it is impro- 
bable that the sailors would sacrifice so large a spar, which in 
case of a shipwreck would be capable of supporting thirty or 
forty men in the water. Some (Erasmus, Grotius, Olshausen, 
Ewald) suppose the implements of the ship are meant— 
armamenta navis—such as masts, rudders, anchors, and the 
like. But this is still more improbable, as these articles are 
indispensable in the time of danger, and besides were at a 
later period actually put to use. Others (Wetstein, Kuincel) 
suppose that the baggage of the passengers is intended. But 
although it is probable that this also was sacrificed, yet the 
words tod molov imply that it was something belonging to 
the ship which was cast out. The most generally received 
opinion is that it was the furniture of the ship—beds, tables, 
chests, and all those articles which were not absolutely essen- 
tial. So Meyer, De Wette, Lange, Hackett, Wordsworth. 
Ver. 20. Mrjre 5€ HAlov pate dotpav éripawovtwv—but 
neither sun nor stars appearing. ‘The ancients had no 
mariner’s compass; and therefore, when they did venture out 
to open sea, it was only by the appearance of the heavenly 
bodies that they could guide their course. When, then, as 
in the present case, they were out of sight of land, and the 
heavens were obscured by clouds, it was impossible for them 
to know whither they were drifting. ‘Em m«lovas puépas 
—for many days. Fourteen days elapsed from the time 
they left Crete to the time when they were stranded on the 
coast of Malta; and probably during the greater part of this 
period the heavens were obscured by clouds, and the tem- 
. pest continued to rage. Aoumov mepunpeito édmls Taca Tod 
cwlerGar puas—henceforth all hope that we should be saved 
was taken away. They were now in a state of extreme peril, 
without any instrument to direct thir, course, drifting they 
knew not whither, whilst the sea raged, and the tempestuous 
| 1 Smith’s Voyage, p. 112. 
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wind continued to blow. Smith, from various notices, sup- 
poses that the ship also had sprung a leak, and that all their 
exertions by successive lightenings to subdue it had been 
unavailing ; so that unless they could fall in with land to run 


their ship ashore, they must founder at sea. Their appre- 


hensions, therefore, were not so much caused by the unabated 
fury of the tempest, as by the leaky condition of the vessel. 
Ver. 21. ITo\rjs te aoutias brapyovons—and after long 
abstinence. Their abstinence was not owing to want of pro- 
visions, for the cargo of wheat was still secure (ver. 38). 


‘But, as Kuincel observes, their mental anxiety and fatigue 


had deprived them of all desire for food.? Besides, it was 
difficult to prepare food in these circumstances, and much of 
the provisions might have been damaged by the leaking of 
the vessel. Tote crabels 0 Iaidos ev péow ad’tav—Then 
Paul, standing in the midst of them. Paul stood forth in this 
extremity to comfort and encourage them. Tote—then: 
bringing vividly before us the state of matters. "Ede. mev 
meOapynoavtds pwor—ye should have yielded to me. Paul’s 
object in alluding to the correctness of his former advice 
was not to taunt those who rejected it, now that it could not 
be remedied, but to induce them to follow his present counsel. 
Kepdjcal re trav bBpw tabrnv Kat tiv Eyuiav—and to have 
escaped this hardship and loss. Kepdijoas literally signifies 
“to have gained.” But the word was employed not only in 
the sense of positively gaining an advantage, but also of 
negatively avoiding or escaping a loss: in doing so, a person 
has gained by the avoidance of calamity. In a similar manner 
the verb ducrari is employed. 

Ver. 22. ’ArroBor yap wWuyis oddewia éorar €€ tudv— 
for there shall be no loss of life among you. °*ArroBon7, lite- 
rally “a casting away,” “a rejection.” In warning them 
not to sail from the Fair Havens, Paul had said that the 
voyage would be with hardship and much damage, not only 
of the lading and ship, but also of their lives; but here, as 


_ the messenger of God, he asserts that no life would be lost. 


1 Smith’s Voyage, p. 113. 
2 Kuincel’s Novi Testamenti Libri Historici, vol. iii. p. 872. 
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Then he spoke from a calm consideration of the state of 
matters, but now he speaks from revelation; then he gave 
his own opinion, but now he announces the purpose of God. 

Ver. 23. IIapéotn yap pot tavtn TH vuKTi Tov Oecod 
ayyenos—for there stood by me this night an angel of God. 
The words tod @ecov are added because Paul addressed 
heathens, who otherwise would have understood by an angel 
a messenger of the gods. The context does not determine 
whether this vision was made to Paul in a dream, or when 
awake; probably the latter. There is certainly no ground 
for Zeller’s rationalistic explanation, that Paul, thinking on 
the importance of his journey, might have implored the 
safety of himself and his companions, and that he dreamed 
that his request was granted. The narrative evidently inti- 
mates that the vision imparted to Paul was supernatural, 
being a revelation from God. 

Ver. 24. "I80d, xeydpiotal cot 0 Ocds tavtas Tods Téov- 
tas peta cov—behold, God has given thee all who sail with 
thee. Doubtless Paul prayed earnestly for the safety of 
those who were in the ship with him; and their lives were 
granted in answer to his prayers. De Wette thinks that 
these words savour of vanity; and he supposes that they 
were not the words of the apostle, but of the author, who 
wished to honour the apostle.” But Paul does not here exalt 
himself, but merely states what was revealed to him. Bengel 
well remarks on this passage: Facilius multi mali cum paueis 
pls servantur, quam unus pius cum multis reis perit. Navi 
huic similis, mundus. 

Ver. 27. Teacapecxaidexdtn v0E—the fourteenth night. 
That is, the fourteenth night since they left the Fair Havens. 
"Ev 7@ ’ Adpia—in the Adriatic. ’Adpia is not to be restricted 
to what is now called the Gulf of Venice, but embraces all 
that part of the Mediterranean which lay south of Italy, east 
of Sicily, and west of Greece, and thus included the Ionian 
Sea. This is certain from the writings of Strabo, Ovid, 
Statius, and Ptolemy. Procopius says that the island of 


1 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 290. 
2 De Wette’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 184. 
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Malta separates the Adriatic from the Tuscan Sea.’ It was 
in this part of the Mediterranean, between Crete and Sicily, 
that the vessel containing Paul and his companions was 
driven up and down. IIpocdyew twa aditois yopav—that 
land came near them. According to appearance, when sailing 
_to a place, the land approaches; whereas in sailing from a 
place the land recedes. Thus Virgil: Provehimur portu : ter- 
 reque, urbesque recedunt (Ain. iil. 72). According to Smith, 
if we assume that St. Paul’s Bay in Malta was the scene of 
_ the shipwreck, the sailors would perceive that they drew near 
_ land by the noise of the breakers off the point of Koura. 
Ver. 28. Bonricavres, etpov dpyuias elxoot—having sounded, 
they found it twenty fathoms. Bonrifew (from Bodls, the 
_ sounding-lead) is to cast or let down the sounding-line. 
| ’Opryvia is a fathom or six feet, the space measured by the 





_ arms stretched out. The decrease in their soundings, at first 
_ twenty fathoms, and a little farther on fifteen fathoms, con- 
 vinced them that their supposition was correct, and that they 
- could not be far distant from land. 

Ver. 29. "Ex mpipvns piaparvtes dyxipas téccapas—having 
cast out from the stern four anchors. The design of anchoring 
_ was to-arrest the motion of the ship during the night, and 
thus to prevent it being stranded in the dark. It would seem 
) that they were successful in this. We are informed that in 
St. Paul’s Bay the anchorage is good; and that while the 
cables hold, there is no danger, as the anchors will never 
start.” The anchors in use at this time bore a close resem- 
blance to modern ones: they were, however, much smaller, 
as the ancients were deficient in mechanical means for lower- 
ing and raising heavy anchors. Some suppose that the four 
anchors here mentioned was a four-fluked anchor. A large 
ship, however, often carried several anchors. Athenzus 
_ mentions a ship that had eight iron anchors. Cesar speaks 
of ships with four: Maves quaternis ancoris destinabat, ne 
_ fluctibus moverentur (Bell. Civ. i. 25). The ship in which 
Paul was, although they had already dropped four anchors 
1 For authorities on this point, see Biscoe on the Acts, pp. 349, 350. 

2 Smith’s Voyage, p. 128. 
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from the stern, had more remaining, as is evident from the 


a, a 


next verse. In general, the ancients, like the moderns, | 


anchored from the bow, but their ships were also fitted for 
anchoring from the stern. ‘The reasons why anchoring from 
the stern was resorted to on the present occasion are obvious: 
it stopped at once the progress of the ship; for if anchored 
from the bow, the wind would have caused it to swing round ; 
and it kept the bow directed toward the land, so as to be 
ready to push forward. At the battle of Copenhagen, Nelson 
ordered the fleet to anchor from the stern, in order to keep 
the vessels in their proper positions; and we are informed of 
the singular fact, that this measure was suggested to him by 
his having read that morning this twenty-seventh chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles." 

Ver. 30. Tév vavtav Syrotvtav duyeiv éx Tod mrolov— 
the sailors, seeking to escape fvom the ship. Whilst they lay 
at anchor, and the progress of the ship was thus happily 
arrested, the sailors made the natural but ungenerous attempt 
to escape by means of the boat. They let down the boat, on 
the pretext of casting anchors from the prow, which would 
certainly have the effect of keeping the ship in a steadier 


position; but with the real design of getting ashore, and. 


leaving the soldiers and the passengers, along with the ship, — 


to their fate. 

Ver. 31. Eizev o Ilaidos 16 Exatovtdpyn—FPaul said to 
the centurion and to the soldiers. The plot of the sailors was 
discovered by Paul, and communicated by him to the cen- 
turion and the soldiers, because they had the power in the 
urgency of the moment instantly to avert the danger by 


force. “Eady pn obtou pelvwow év TO Troiw, etce.—If these 


do not abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. Although Paul 
was divinely assured of the safety of all on board, yet he 
does not hesitate to affirm that, if the sailors left the ship, 
their safety would be impossible. Notwithstanding the 
divine promise, means were to be employed, and these were 
ordained as well as the end. It was ordained that the ship’s 
company should be saved through the instrumentality of the 
1 Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 414. 
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sailors. The sailors, by their skill, brought the vessel as near 
the land as possible before it struck; which if they had fled 
_ could not have been effected, and thus the ship would have | 
- foundered at a greater distance from the shore, so that escape 
would have been more difficult, if not impossible. 

Ver. 33. "Aypo 8é of Hwedrev iypépa yiverOar—and until it 
_ began to be day. So long as the darkness continued, nothing 
could be done in the way of rescue. Teocapecxadexatnv 
| onpepov pépav mpocdoxdvres—waiting until the fourteenth 
_ day; that is, waiting for the abatement of the storm. "Acutos 
 Siatereire pnOév mpocrhaBopevor—ye continue fasting, having 
_ taken nothing. By this is not meant that they had taken 
_ nothing at all for fourteen days, but that they had taken no 
regular meal. Paul uses a strong expression, which could 
_ not be misunderstood by his hearers. So Appian speaks of 
an army which for twenty days took neither food nor sleep ; 
by which he must mean that they neither took regular meals, 
nor slept whole nights together. 

Ver. 34. Todto yap mpos ths twetépas cwrnplas bTapyer 
_ —for this is for your safety. It would be necessary on the 
- morrow that each should exert himself to the uttermost; and 
therefore it was important that they should be strengthened 
and refreshed by food. Ovddevds yap twav Opi— ao Tis 
Keharys atroretrat—for there shall not a hair perish from the 
_ head of any of you. A proverbial expression denoting their 
- entire safety. The same expression occurs in Luke’s Gospel 

(Luke xxi. 18). 

Ver. 35. Ebyaplotncev 76 Ocd evoiov rdvtwv—he gave 
_ thanks to God in the presence *of all. Paul does not here 
_ observe the agapz with the disciples on board, as Olshausen 
strangely imagines; nor does he, as the father of a family, 
_ offer up the thanksgiving over the bread at the commence- 
_ ment of a meal, as Meyer thinks; but he conducts himself 
as a pious Jew, who gives thanks to God before he eats (De 
Wette). Kal krdoas jpEato éoOleww—and having broken it, 
he began to eat. He showed them the example; and en- 
couraged by his words and actions, they were all of good 
courage, and partook of food. Paul, although a prisoner, 
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must now have obtained a great influence over the soldiers 
and the crew. 

Ver. 37. Ataxocvat éEBSounnovtra && —two hundred and 
seventy-siz. For the size of the ships of the ancients, see 
note to ver. 6. Lucian describes an Alexandrian vessel, 
sailing from Egypt to Italy, which by stress of weather was 
driven into the port of Athens; and from what he states, it 
must have been about 1200 tons burden. 

Ver. 38. "ExBaddouevor tov citov eis tiv OddNaccay — 
casting the corn into the sea. Some (Meyer, Lange, Alford) 
suppose that by oirov the provisions of the ship are meant, 
which would consist chiefly of prepared cory, as meat and 
bread. The reasons given for this opinion are, because the 
casting out of the corn is mentioned in connection with their 
partaking of food; and because the ship’s cargo, which it is 
otherwise supposed to denote, was in all probability already 
thrown overboard (ver. 18). Others (Baumgarten, Lechler, 
Hackett, Wordsworth, and Smith) suppose that ofrov denotes 
the freight or cargo of the vessel; and this is certainly the more 
probable opinion. The provisions of the ship would afford only 
a trifling lightening. ‘The ship was a merchant vessel bound 
from Alexandria to Rome, and the imperial city derived its 
chief supply of corn from Egypt, which was regarded as the 
granary of Italy; and therefore it is reasonable to suppose 
that it was laden with grain. The cargo of corn had pro- 
bably been damaged by the leaking of the vessel; but if not, 
it was of no value compared with the lives of those on board; 
besides, it was known that the vessel would be lost. This 
lightening was for a different purpose than when the same 
expedient was resorted to on two former occasions: then it 
was done if possible to preserve both the ship and cargo; 
but now their object was to drive the vessel as near the 
shore as possible, in order to save their lives: hence both 
ship and cargo were now to be sacrificed. 

Ver. 39. Ti yhv ode éreyivwoxov—they recognised not the 
land ; that is, although they saw the shore before them, yet 
they did not know the name of the coast. Malta might be 
well known to the. Alexandrian sailors, yet the particular 
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spot on which they were driven was distant from all the 
great harbours, and possessed no marked features by which 
it could be recognised (Smith). Kodmov 8€é twa xatevdouv 
| éyovta aiywadov—but they perceived a certain creek with a 
beach. Aiyiaddos is a smooth or sandy beach, thus fitted for 
landing, as distinguished from d«t}, a stony beach. The 
_ people of Malta have from time immemorial considered this 
_ ereek to be what is now called St. Paul’s Bay; and Smith, 
from a great variety of particulars, has proved that this 
opinion is correct. “The conditions,” he observes, “‘ required 
_ to be fulfilled in order to make any locality agree with that 
of the shipwreck, are so numerous as to render it morally 
impossible to suppose that the agreement which we here find 
can be the effect of chance.”*+ St. Paul’s Bay is at the 
north-eastern extremity of Malta, and is formed by the 
island of Salmonetta on the north and the point of Koura 
on the south: it is about two miles deep and one broad. 
There is now a smooth beach (aiyados) at that part of it - 
; called the Mestara valley; but Smith supposes that the beach 
on which the ship stranded is a little to the north of that— 
on a spot where, although there is no longer a sandy beach, 
_ there must formerly have been one.” 
_ Ver. 40. Kal ras ayxipas mepiedovtes—and having cut 
away the anchors; not, as in our English version, “ when 
_ they had taken up the anchors.” IIepiaipéw, to take away, 
| to remove. IIeps may refer to their cutting the cables round 
about. They now prepare to strand the vessel. First they 
| 
; 


wr On re oe 


' cut away the anchors, as there was now no use of spending 
time in raising them. Elov eis tiv Oddaccav—letting them 
_ fall into the sea; not, as in our English version, “ they com- 
mitted themselves to the sea,” but “they committed the 
_ anchors to the sea.” “Aya avévres tas Sevxtnpias Tov T7- 
| Sadiov—having at the same time loosened the bands of the 
rudders. Secondly, they loose the rudder-bands : ndadlov 
not used for the singular (Beza); for the ships of the 
ancients had generally two rudders, one on each side of the 
stern. These rudders did not resemble our helms, but were 
| 1 Smith’s Voyage, p.126. °—«,.-: ®-Ibid. pp. 187, 138. 
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rather like large and broad oars or paddles. They were 
joined together at the extremities by a pole, and were 
managed by one man, the steersman (xuBepynrns, ver. 11), 
and kept parallel to cath other. When occasion required, 
they could be pulled out of the water, and fastened with 
bands (fevxrnpiar) to the ship. This had been done on the 
preceding night, in order to anchor at the stern, and as the 
ship was besuohe to rest. But now, wishing to drive the vessel 
forwards, they loosened the bands sf the rudders, in order that 
they might act in propelling it. Kal émdpavtes tov apté- 
pova TH Tveovan—and having hoisted up the foresail to the 
wind. ‘Thirdly, they hoist up the foresail. ’Aptéuwv does 
not occur elsewhere in Greek. The artemon is not the 
mast, but a species of sail: Luther’s translation, “ the mast” 
(Segelbaum), is erroneous. It has been variously supposed 
to be the mainsail, the foresail, the mizzen-sail at the stern, 
and the topsail. It is now generally agreed to have been the 
foresail, as this was the sail which was employed for speed, 
and would be the most useful in driving the ship forward. 
So Grotius, Kuinel, Smith, Humphry, Alford, Wordsworth. 

Ver. 41. ITepurecdvtes 5é eis torov Si0ddkaccov—but hav- 
ing fallen into a place where two seas met. Some suppose 
tomov 610d\accov to have been a concealed shoal or sand- 
bank formed by the actiorf of two opposite currents. Such 
sandbanks may have worn away, even if none at present 
exist in St. Paul’s Bay. Others suppose it to have been a 
tongue of land or promontory running out into the sea, and 
the extremity of which was covered by the waves; so that, 
when the ship struck upon it, they were still separated from 
the dry land by a considerable surface of water. Others 
render it, as in our English version, “ a place where two 
seas met,” and suppose it to be at the north of St. Paul’s 
Bay, near to the narrow channel which separates the island 
of Salmonetta from the mainland. ‘Two seas would there 
meet; the sea on the outside of the island would communi- 
cate with the sea within the bay. 


Ver. 42. Tav 5€ ctpatiwtav BovrAn éyévero, etc.—but the 


ee se — 


plan of the soldiers was to kill the prisoners. Bovdz), not 
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merely a purpose, but a counsel, an advice, a plan. Paul 
and his fellow-prisoners might have escaped death by sea; 
but they were exposed to another danger—death by the 
soldiers. ‘The Roman soldiers were answerable with their 
lives for the detention of their prisoners: hence their cruel 
proposal made to the centurion, to kill the prisoners, lest any 
of them should escape. 

Ver. 43. "Exadvoev adtovs tod BovrAnuatos — kept them 
from their purpose. Thus God, for Paul’s sake, not only 
saved all the rest of the ship’s company from being drowned, 
but kept the prisoners from being murdered, according to 
the barbarous proposal of the soldiers. 

Ver. 44. Kai tovs Xovrods—and the rest. These words 

depend on éxédevoev, “ he ordered the rest,” scil. é&sévar 

émi thy yhv, “to get to land.” "Eat cavicw—on planks, 
_which were at hand in the ship. “Emi twov tov aro Tod 
_ Wroiov—on things from the ship; that is, probably on broken 
_ pieces of the ship, the hinder part of which had been broken 
_ up. Kai ottws éyéveto travras StacwOjvas él thy ynv— 
and thus it happened that all came safe to land. ‘Thus were 
- Paul’s words fulfilled: “There shall be no loss of life among 

you. There shall not a hair fall from the head of any of 





SECTION XXIX. 
PAUL AT MALTA.—Acts xxvin. 1-10. 


1 And having escaped, then we learned that the island is called 
Malta. 2 And the foreigners showed us extraordinary kindness: for, 
having kindled a fire, they received us all on account of the rain whitoh 
had set in, and on account of the cold.. 3° But when Paul had gathered 
a bundle of sticks and laid them on the fire, there came out a viper 
on account of the heat, and fastened on his hand. 4 And when the 
foreigners saw the beast hang from his hand, they said among them- 
selves, Doubtless this man is a murderer, whom, though he has escaped 
the sea, Justice suffered not to live. 5 But he shook-off the beast into 
the fire, and suffered no harm. 6 But they expected that he would 
have swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly: but after they had waited 
long and saw no harm come to him, they changed their minds, and said 
that he wasa god. 7 In the neighbourhood of that place were estates 
belonging to the first man of the island, Publius by name ; who received 
us, and lodged’ us three days courteously. 8 And it came to pass that 
the father of Publius lay sick of a fever and of dysentery: to whom 
Paul entered in, and prayed, and laid his hands on him, and healed him. 
9 Now when this was done, the rest also who had diseases in the island 
came and were healed: 10 Who also honoured us with many honours ; 
and when we set sail, supplied us with what was necessary. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 1. "Evéyvacay is found in G, H; whereas A, B, 
C, & have ééyvwpev, the reading adopted by Lachmann 
and Tischendorf. Ver. 3. The words é« rijs Ocpyns are 
found only in cursive mss.; all the uncial mss. have az ris 
Oéppns, the reading alopae’ by recent critics. ’“E&e\Oodca — 
is the reading of B, C, 8; whereas A, G, H have dveEed- 
Gotca, the reading adonte’ by Pischendott: 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 1. "Ore Medirn % vicos xadetrar—that the island is 
called Melita. Formerly there was an opinion, now generally 
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_ exploded, that this island was Meleda in the Gulf of Venice. 


This opinion was first advanced by the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus in the tenth century, and was adopted and 


_ defended by Giorgi, a Venetian; and in more modern times 


it has been embraced by Bryant, Falconer, and Coleridge 
among our countrymen, and by Paulus among the Germans. 
The great objection against Malta is that the ship was said 
to be driven up and down in the Adriatic (é€v té ’Adpia), 
by which the Gulf of Venice is supposed to have been 
meant. But we have seen that the Adriatic, as the term 
was employed by the ancients, includes all that part of the 
Mediterranean which lies between Sicily and Greece. (See 
note to Acts xxvii. 27.)' The other objections against Malta 
—that the inhabitants are called barbarians, that there are 
now no venomous serpents in the island, and that the disease 
of dysentery is there unknown—are singularly weak, and 
will be referred to in the course of the exposition. On the 
other hand, the positive arguments in favour of Malta 
amount almost to a demonstration: the north-east wind 
would drive the ship to Malta; the nature of St. Paul’s Bay, 
and the soundings in the neighbourhood, correspond in a 
remarkable manner with the locality of the shipwreck; and 
an uninterrupted tradition fixes on Malta as the scene of 
the occurrence. The voyage to Puteoli suits a vessel sailing 
from Malta, but not one sailing from Meleda. Besides, a 
vessel from Meleda would certainly: not sail first to Syracuse 
and then to Rhegium, as Rhegium is nearer than Syracuse 
to Meleda. Nor is it at all probable that the Alexandrian 
vessel, on board of which Paul again embarked, would 
winter so far out of its course at such an obscure island as 
Meleda, whereas Malta lies on the direct course between 
Alexandria and Puteoli.? 

The island of Melita, now called Malta, situated near the 
middle of the Mediterranean, between Europe and Africa, 


1 Ptolemy distinguished between the Adriatic Sea and the Adriatic 
Gulf. 

* See this point discussed at length in Smith’s Voyage of St. Paul, 
pp. 161-172. 
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is about sixty miles distant from Cape Passaro, the nearest 
point in Sicily, and about 200 miles from the African coast. 
Malta was originally colonized by the Pheenicians, from whom 
it was taken by the Greek colonists of Sicily: afterwards it 
became part of the Carthaginian dominions, and was in a 
flourishing condition during the continuance of that republic. 
It was taken possession of by the Romans during the second 
Punic war (Liv. xxi. 51); and when Paul visited it, it con- 
stituted a part of the province of Sicily (Cic. Verr. iv. 18). 
After the fall of the Roman empire, its celebrity greatly 
increased. In the ninth century it fell into the hands of 
the Saracens, from whom it was taken toward the close of 
the eleventh century by the Normans. After the fall of 
Rhodes, Malta became the residence of the Knights of St. 
John; and after various changes, it now constitutes a part 
of the British empire. To Christians, an additional interest 
is imparted to it by its being the now undoubted locality of 
Paul’s shipwreck. | 

Ver. 2. Oi te BapRBapor—and the barbarians. This desig- 
nation of the inhabitants has been thought to militate against 
the opinion that the island was Malta; because, from the 
proximity of Malta to Sicily and Italy, the Maltese were 
undoubtedly civilised. But the term BdpBapos does not 
necessarily signify uncivilised. The Greeks and Romans 
regarded all nations as barbarians, who, like the natives of 
Malta, spoke neither the Greek nor the Latin language. 
“We are,” remarks Strabo, “to understand the expressions 
‘barbarous speaking’ and ‘barbarous speakers’ of persons 
whose pronunciation of the Greek language is faulty” (xiv. 
2. 28). Hence the term BdpBapos more properly denotes 
a foreigner, one whose language was not understood; and 
we have so translated it. In this sense the word is used by 
Paul: “If I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be 
unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh 
shall be a barbarian unto me” (1 Cor. xiv. 11). And hence 
he employs the term to signify all who are not Greeks: “I 
am debtor both to the Greeks and to the barbarians ” 
(Rom. i. 14). The inhabitants of Malta at this time were 
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of Pheenician or Carthaginian descent, and appear to have 


_ spoken the Punic language, with perhaps an admixture of 


. 


Greek. Although under the dominion of the Romans, yet 
that nation had not been able to impose their language on 
them. Even in the present day the natives of Malta have 


_ a peculiar language, termed the Maltese, which has been 


| 


proved to be essentially an Arabic dialect, with an admixture 
of Italian,—a result from the fact that Malta was for nearly 
two centuries under the dominion of the Arabs. In the 
original sense of the term, the inhabitants of Malta might 
still be called barbarians both by the English and the Italians. 
Tov éfeotata—which had set in; not “which had come 
suddenly,” but “which was upon us.” The storm which 
drove them to Malta was accompanied by the rain. 

Ver. 3. "Exidva—a viper. As another objection against 
the island being Malta, it is asserted that there are no 
venomous serpents there. But this is no objection to the 
existence of such reptiles in the time of Paul. The increased 
population and high cultivation of the island would have 
extirpated them. No portion of Europe is so densely popu- 
lated as Maita: it is said to contain 1200 persons to every 
square mile; and therefore it is no wonder that vipers were 
exterminated from so small a space of territory. MveEeAOodca 
—coming through. A more vivid description of the occur- 
rence than the simple verb éfOovca (textus receptus), 
denoting that the viper came forth through the bundle of 
sticks where it had Jain concealed. 

Kadiprev rhs xerpos advtod—it fastened on his hand. It is 
certainly not positively asserted that the viper bit Paul; but 
that is clearly implied. The viper fastened on his hand; 
he shook it off; and the islanders expected that he would 
have swollen or fallen down dead suddenly. They must 
have known that the bite of that particular serpent was 
deadly, and it was not doubted by them that it had bitten the 
apostle. From the whole narrative it is evident that Paul’s 
escape from death is represented as miraculous. Hence all 
rationalistic explanations are to be rejected as conflicting 
with the narrative. Bochart supposes that the serpent 
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fastened on Paul’s hand, but did not bite him; an opinion 
also adopted by Lange and Ewald. Lekebusch puts the 
alternative: “ Hither the serpent was poisonous, and then it 
did not bite the apostle; or if it bit him, it was not poison- 
ous.”* So also Kuincel makes the same remark: Erat autem 
vipera ista aut non venenata, etst Melitenses eam pro venenata 
habuerint, aut st erat, insinuavit quidem se Pauli manui non 
vero momordit.». De Wette, on the other hand, in order to 
get rid of the miraculous in the narrative, observes: “That 
the serpent bit Paul’s hand is not said, but is probable; that 
it was poisonous, the natives supposed; but Luke does not 
so much as hint that any divine intervention took place.” ® 
But if the viper was poisonous, and if it actually bit the 
apostle, a divine intervention in his favour follows as a 
necessary consequence. 

Ver. 4. IIdvtws goveds éotiv 0 avOpwtros obtos, etc.— 
Doubtless this man is a murderer, whom, though he has escaped 
the sea, Justice suffers not to live. The inhabitants of Malta, 
when they saw the viper hanging on Paul’s hand, concluded 
that it was an instance of divine retribution, the work of 
Justice, which punishes death with death. The ancients 
believed that a murderer, although he might evade human 
justice, yet would not finally escape the avenging justice of 
Heaven. The islanders were also probably informed that 
Paul was a prisoner, and hence naturally concluded that he 
had been guilty of some grave offence. Some (Elsner, 
Kuinel, Lange) suppose that they drew the inference that 
he was a murderer from seeing the viper fastening on his 
hand ; because, according to their ideas, Justice inflicted 
punishment upon the member that committed the crime. 
But this is fanciful, as the same remark would equally apply 
to all crimes committed by the hand. The fact that, as they 
supposed, Paul was bitten to death by a viper, was their 
reason for thinking him a murderer, because death was the 
punishment of murder. Aikn—Justice, or Nemesis: the 


1 Lekebusch’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 382. 
2 Kuineel’s Libri Historici, vol. iii. p. 378. 
° De Wette’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 186. 
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personification of justice—Justitia. Justice was regarded by 
the Greeks as the daughter of Jupiter. The text does not 
determine whether the inhabitants of Malta used the well- 
known Greek epithet Ain, although it is probable that the 
Greek mythology was known to them. The idea, however, 
of Justice following on the footsteps of crime is common to 
all nations, 

Ver. 5. ‘O ev obv amotwakdpevos Td Onplov eis 7d Top 
erabev ovdev xaxov—he then, having shaken off the beast into 
the fire, suffered no harm. Thus our Saviour’s promise to 
His disciples was in this instance fulfilled : “They shall take 
up serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them” (Mark xvi. 18). 

Ver. 6. Oi S€ mpoceddoxav adtiv pédrew Twiptpacbar 4 
katarinrew ava vexpov—but they expected that he would 
have swollen or fallen down dead suddenly. Both these effects 
—the inflammation of the body, and the falling down dead 
suddenly—are recorded as the results of the bite of the 
African serpent (Alford). "Emi wonvd 8 adtav mpocdoxar- 
tov—but after they had waited long; or, more literally, 
“while they were long expecting.” MeraBSaropevor—having 
changed their opinion. MertaBarrouar is often used by 
classical writers to express a change of view or opinion.! 
The Maltese change their opinion; they first regard Paul as 
a criminal, and then as a god: but they do so in an opposite 
manner from the Lystrians, who first wished to sacrifice to 
Paul as a god, and then stoned him as a criminal (Acts xiv. 
11). “EXeyov airov eivar Oedv—they said that he was a god. 
They considered him a god in human appearance, seeing 
that the poison of serpents could do him no harm. Elsner 
supposes that the inhabitants of Malta formed this opinion, 
because the ancients attributed a divine nature to serpents, 
and frequently worshipped them as gods. The Egyptians 
were peculiarly addicted to the worship of serpents; and the 
Babylonians in the time of Daniel worshipped the dragon. 
Some (Grotius, Whitby) suppose that the particular god 
here meant was Hercules, who strangled serpents in his 

1 See Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 510. 
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cradle, and was worshipped by the Pheenicians; others 
(Wetstein) think that it was sculapius, as that god is 
represented with a serpent: but both suppositions are ex- 
tremely fanciful. 

Ver. 7. Té trpete tis vncov dvoyatse Tlom@—to the first 
man of the island, by name Publius. The title 6 mpatos THs 
vygov is the official title of Publius, and does not refer to 
his rank or possessions, as in that sense his father, who was 
then alive, would have been the first man of the island. 
It is accordingly thought that Publius was the governor of 
Malta, being the legate of the preetor of Sicily. This title 
0 mpa@tos does not indeed occur as the official title of the 
governor of Malta in any ancient author; but it is a remark- 
able fact that it has been found in two inscriptions, one in 
Greek and the other in Latin, which were discovered at 
Citta Vecchia in Malta. The Greek inscription has the 
words mp@tos Medutaiwv, and the Latin the words Mel. 
Primus.’ It is indeed doubtful what is the precise meaning 
of this title, whether it denotes the Roman governor of 
Malta, or some other distinction ; but unquestionably it is 
an official title: and this is another instance of the extreme 
accuracy of Luke as a historian. According to tradition, 
not only Publius, but almost all the inhabitants of Malta, 
were converted to Christianity by the preaching and miracles 
of Paul. Publius is said to have been the first bishop of 
Malta, and afterwards to have succeeded Dionysius as bishop 
of Athens. Jerome records a tradition of his having suffered 
martyrdom. 

"AvadeEdpevos jas, etc.—having received us, lodged us 
three days courteously. It is disputed to whom suas refers. 
Baumgarten, Stier, and Lewin refer it to the whole com- 
pany ; whereas Meyer limits it to Paul and his companions. 
It is to be observed, that when it is said that the islanders 
received the whole company, the words wdvras jas (all of 


1 The most important of these inscriptions is that in Greek (Boeckh, 
Corp. Insc. grec. 5754): it was first explained in 1647. The Latin 
inscription was discovered at Citta Vecchia in 1747. Smith, however, 
when in Malta, was unable to find either of these inscriptions. 
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us) are employed; whereas here it is simply #uds (us) : 
besides, in ver. 10 suas can only refer to Paul and his friends. 
Hence, then, it is the more probable opinion that Publius 
received for three days as his guests, Paul, Luke, and Aris- 
tarchus, and perhaps also the centurion Julius (Lechler). 
The report of his miraculous escape from the bite of the 
viper would direct the attention of Publius to Paul as a 
remarkable man ; and Paul repaid his kindness by restoring 
his father to health. “ He that receiveth a prophet in the 
name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward.” 

Ver. 8. IIvpetots nai ducevtepiw—of a fever and of 
dysentery. Luke, as a physician, particularizes the nature 
of the complaint of the father of Publius. IIuperois, in 
the plural, denotes successive attacks of fever. This also 
has been adduced as an argument against the island being 
Malta. “ The disease,” says Dr. Falconer, “ with which the 
father of Publius was affected (dysentery combined with 
fever) affords a presumptive evidence of the nature of the 
island. Such a place as Melita Africana (Malta), dry and 
rocky, and remarkably healthy, was not likely to produce a 
disease which is almost peculiar to moist situations.” But 
this is founded on an entire mistake. Smith states that in 
point of fact, according to the statement of a physician in 


_ the island made to him, such a disease is by no means un- 


common in Malta. 
Ver. 9. Of rourol of év TH ujow ExovTes acOeveias—the 


_ rest who had diseases in the island. It is probable, considering 


the small extent of the island, and the comparatively long 
stay of Paul upon it, that, as Baumgarten remarks, there 
did not remain one sick person who did not find healing ; 


but it is fanciful to suppose that Luke records this as a repre- 


sentation of the completed kingdom of God.’ IIpoonpxovro 


Kai éOepatrevovro—came and were healed. Lekebusch sup- 
_ poses, from #uds occurring in the next verse, that the inhabit- 
ants of Malta owed their recovery partly to the professional 


skill and treatment of Luke as a physician.” But such a 


1 Baumgarten’s Apostolic History, vol. iii. p. 302. 
2 Lekebusch’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 382. 
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rationalistic explanation is directly opposed to the account of 
the cure of Publius (ver. 8), and to the general sense of the 
narrative. Zeller, on the other hand, avoids the miraculous 
in the narrative, by supposing the account to be a mythical 
exaggeration. Such unfounded assertions cannot be met 
with arguments. As interpreters, our business is to discover 
the meaning of the author; and beyond question he records 
a number of miraculous cures effected by the Apostle Paul. 
By no natural explanations can the miraculous element be 
expunged from the narrative. 

Ver. 10. O? nat modXais tiais étiunoav nuads—who also 
honoured us with many honours. ‘Hywas—us: evidently Paul 
and his friends, in consequence of the miracles wrought. 
Some render timais rewards or gifts—honoraria; but it is 
more natural to translate them distinctions or honours. Paul 
could receive no rewards as a recompense for the miracles 
performed (Matt. x. 8). At his departure, indeed, he and 
his friends were supplied with what things were necessary 
for their wants; but even these were received not as rewards 
for services done, but as tokens of gratitude. “EzéQevto ta 
mpos Tas xpelas—supplied us with what was necessary. ‘This 
would be the more needful, as all their clothing had been 
lost at sea. 

1 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 291. 

















SECTION XXX. 


PAUL’S JOURNEY FROM MALTA TO ROME.— 
ACTS xxviul. 11-16. 


11 Now after three months we set sail in an Alexandrian vessel, 


which had wintered in the island, having the sign of the Dioscuri. 


12 And landing at Syracuse, we remained there three days. 13 From 
which place, by tacking about, we came to Rhegium ; and after one day, 
the south wind having arisen, we came on the second day to Puteoli ; 
14 Where finding brethren, we were desired to tarry with them seven 
days: and so we came to Rome. 15 And the brethren having heard of 
us, came thence to meet us as far as Appii Forum, and Tres Taberne ; 
whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took courage. 16 And 
when we came to Rome, Paul was permitted to dwell by himself with 
the soldier who guarded him. 


CRITICAL NOTE. 


Ver. 16. The words 6 éxatovtapyos mapédwxe Tovs Seculous 
T® otpatoTredapyy, found in G, H, are omitted in A, B, x, 
and the Vulgate. They are retained by Meyer, De Wette, 
and Alford, but are rejected by Griesbach, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Lechler. : 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 11. Mera 8&é tpeis phvas—but after three months. 
Paul and his company wintered at Malta. They had set 
sail from the Fair Havens about the beginning of October 
(see note to Acts xxvii. 9); and consequently it must have 
been toward the end of that month when they were ship- 
wrecked. The three months’ residence, then, would embrace 


_ November, December, and January; and the voyage from 
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Malta would commence in the February of the following — 
year (A.D. 61). 

IIapaonum Avockovpors — with the sign of the Dioscuri. 
IIapacnpm may be taken either as an adjective — Dioscu- 
rorum effigiebus insignita, “ distinguished by the Dioscuri” 
(De Wette, Lechler); or as a substantive dependent upon 
any Onpev, “ with the sign of the Dioscuri” (Meyer). ITapa- 
onwov or émlonuor is the sign of a ship, insigne—that which 
distinguishes it from other ships, and gives it its name: this 
might be the image of a god, of a man, or of a beast, a helmet, 
the shield of Minerva, or some other object. Such a figure 
was sculptured or painted on the prow of the ship. It differed 
from the tutela, which was the figure of the guardian deity 
affixed to the stern of the vessel. Thus in Ovid we read, Est 
mthi, sitque precor, flave tutela Minerve navis; et a picta cas- 
side nomen habet (Ovid, Trist. i. 10.1). Here the insigne or 
name of the ship was a helmet, whilst the ¢utela or guardian 
divinity was Minerva. In the instance before us, probably 
the insigne and the tutela were the same, namely figures of the 
Dioscuri.| The Dioscuri were Castor and Pollux, the sons, 
according to the mythology of the ancients, of Jupiter and 
Leda. They were represented either by two stars, or as two 
young men on horseback. These divinities were regarded as 
the tutelar gods (Geol owrhpes) of sailors. Thus in Catullus 
we have mention of a vessel placed under their special pro- 
tection (Catul. iv. 27). So also Horace alludes to them as 
fratres Helene lucida sidera (Od. i. 3. 2). The ancients 
identified them with the phosphoric lights which are some- 
times seen on the masts of ships, and which are called the 
fires of St. Elmo. Luke does not mention that the ship had 
this particular sign to show that Paul was constrained to sail 
in a vessel with an idolatrous sign, or, as Baumgarten thinks, 
to intimate that “on that vessel there did not reign any 
confident security, but confidence in superhuman protection 

and assistance ;”” but merely as a historical fact, being the 
reminiscence of one who sailed in the same vessel with Paul. 


1 Kuinel’s Novi Testamenti Libri Historici, vol.-iii. p. 380. 
2 Baumgarten’s Apostolic History, vol. iii. p. 303. , 
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Ver. 12. Kai xatayOévres eis Supaxotcas —and having 
landed at Syracuse. This famous city was situated on the 
east coast of the island of Sicily, about eighty miles, or a day’s 
sail, from Malta. It was made up of five cities—namely, the 
island of Ortygia, Achradina, Tycha, Epipole, and Neapolis 
—and hence probably its plural termination. According to 
Strabo, its wall was twenty-two miles in circumference, and 
it rivalled Carthage in wealth (vi. 2. 4). It. was originally a 
Corinthian colony, founded B.c. 700. Syracuse long main- 
tained its independence against the attacks of the Cartha- 
ginians and the Romans; but about B.c. 212 it was taken 
and destroyed by the Romans under Marcellus, during the 
second Punic war. It soon recovered from its desolation, 
and received the privilege of a Roman colony from Augustus. 
In the time of Paul it was much reduced from its former 


__ greatness, and occupied only the island of Ortygia, with a 








small portion of the mainland (Strabo, vi. 2. 4). At pre- 
sent, although not now the capital of Sicily, it still survives 
as a town of some importance, having a population of about 
18,000. | 
Ver. 13. “O@ev repieAOovres—from which place having gone 
round. ‘The meaning of qepedortes is doubtful. The verb 
meptépyouat signifies “to go about,” “to wander up and 
down.” See Acts xix. 13; 1 Tim. v.13; Heb. xi. 37. De 
Wette supposes that they sailed round the island of Sicily, 
or the southern extremity of Italy; others suppose that they 
coasted round the eastern shore of Sicily. Lewin thinks 
that the wind was westerly; and as they were under shelter 
of the high mountainous range of Etna, they were obliged 
to stand out to sea in order to fill their sails, and so came 
to Rhegium by a circuitous sweep; and he adds in a note: 
“I was informed by a friend many years ago, that when 
he made the voyage himself from Syracuse to Rhegium, 
the vessel in which he sailed took a similar circuit for a 
similar reason.” Smith supposes that the wind was north- 
west, and that they worked to windward, availing them- 
selves of the sinuosities of the coast; but that with this 
1 Lewin’s St. Paul, p. 736. 
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wind they could not proceed through the Straits of Messina, 
and were therefore obliged to put into Rhegium, at the 
entrance of the straits." Probably the word signifies that, 
on account of contrary winds, they were obliged to sail in 
a zigzag direction by tacking. So Lechler, Alford, Howson, 
Wordsworth. 

Karnvrjcapev eis ‘Pryvov—we came to Rhegium. Rhegium 
received its name from the Greek verb pyyvia or piyyvupt, 
“to break,” because it was thought that the island of Sicily 
was at this point broken off from Italy (Strabo, vi. 1. 6). 
It was situated in the Bruttian territory, near the southern 
extremity of the Straits of Messina. It was originally a 
Greek colony, and was destroyed by Dionysius, the tyrant 
of Syracuse; but was afterwards rebuilt, and in the time 
of Paul was a considerable city. Ptolemy calls it Julian 
Rhegium. It still exists under the modern name of Reggio, 
having a population of about 15,000, and is the seat of an 
archbishopric. Howson mentions as a singular coincidence, 
that the figures on the coins of Rhegium are Castor and 
Pollux, the same divinities whose forms were sculptured or 
painted on the vessel in which Paul sailed.’ 

’"Eruyevopévov votov — the south-west wind having arisen. 
The south wind was favourable both for sailing through the 
Straits of Messina and for sailing north to Puteoli. evte- 
patos mOouev eis IIoTwXovs—on the second day we came to 
Puteoli. This celebrated seaport, called by Howson “ the 
Liverpool of Italy,” was situated on the northern extremity 
of the Bay of Naples, about 120 miles from Rome. In 
its immediate neighbourhood were Baiz, the resort of the 
wealthy Romans; and Misenum, the station of the Roman 
navy. Its original name was Dicearchia, which was changed 
into Puteoli (from putei, wells) on account of its mineral 
springs (Strabo, v. 4. 6). Josephus mentions it twice by its 
Greek name, Diceearchia (Ant. xvii. 12. 2, xviii. 7. 2); and 


1 Smith’s Voyage of St. Paul, p. 151. 

2 Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 480. This coin is not 
noticed by Eckhel. There is, however, a coin of Locri, a neighbouring 
city, with the figures of the Dioscuri (Eckhel, i. p. 175). 
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in a third passage he says: “I came to Dicearchia, which 
the Italians call Puteoli” (Vita, 3). Puteoli, originally a 
Greek colony, came into notice during the second Punic war. 
At an early period it became a Roman colony (Liv. xxxiv. 42), 
which privilege, according to Tacitus, was renewed in the 
reign of Nero (Tac. Ann. xiv. 37). It was the principal 
seaport of southern Italy, and was at this time a Roman city 
of the first rank. The ships of Alexandria resorted to this 
port, and there discharged their merchandise. Thus Strabo 
says: ‘“ Alexandria exports to Italy more than it receives 
from it, as any one may see who visits both ports, Alexandria 
and Diczarchia (Puteoli), and watches the arrival and de- 
parture of the merchant vessels” (Strabo, xvii. 1.7). The 
Alexandrian corn vessels, as we are informed by Seneca, had 
the peculiar privilege of sailing into the harbour of Puteoli 
with all their sails set, whereas other vessels were com- 
pelled to lower their topsails (Hp. 27); so that we are 
acquainted with the very manner in which this wheat ship 
of Alexandria entered into port. Puteoli was also the point 
of embarkation for the East. Thus Suetonius tells us that 
Titus, in coming from Alexandria, arrived first at Rhegium, 
and sailed thence in a merchant vessel to Puteoli (Suet. 
Titus, v.). It was also familiar to the Jews, as they were 
accustomed to land and embark there in their journeys to 
and from Rome (Joseph. Ané. xviii. 7. 2). Puteoli is now a 
small town, or rather village, known by the name of Pozzuoli. 
The remains of the ancient town are considerable. The most 
worthy of note are sixteen piers, forming a part of the ancient 
mole, which stretched into the sea, and over which Paul must 
have walked; and the so-called temple of Serapis, which, on 
account of its being pierced in several places at different 
altitudes by lithodomi, affords unquestionable evidence of the 
subsidence and rise of the land (see Lyell’s Principles of 
Geology). 

The distance between Rhegium and Puteoli, which is about 
a hundred and eighty miles, was accomplished by the Alex- 
andrian vessel “ Castor and Pollux” in less than two days. 
The voyage must have been a rapid one, at the rate of six or 
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seven miles an hour; the south wind being extremely favour- 
able. The rate of sailing among the ancients was often very 
considerable: there is mention of long voyages made in a 
short space of time. Strabo mentions that a vessel could 
sail from Sammonium (Salmone in Crete) to Egypt in four 
days,—a distance of 5000 furlongs, or 625 miles, which gives 
a rate of six and a half miles an hour (Strabo, x. 4. 5). 
Herodotus tells us that a ship could sail in twenty-four hours 
1300 furlongs, or about six and a half miles an hour. Pliny 
mentions passages from the Straits of Gibraltar to Ostia in 
seven days; from the nearest port of Spain in four; from 
the province of Narbonne in three; and from Africa in ° 
two; which would afford an average rate of seven miles an 
hour. Thus, then, the rapid voyage of the apostle between 
Rhegium and Puteoli is not unexampled in voyages made by 
the ancients.’ 3 

Ver. 14. O8 evpdvres adeApods—where finding brethren. 
At Puteoli Paul met Christian brethren. Being a seaport of 
great resort, and the usual landing-place from Syria, the 
gospel might easily be carried there by travellers from the 
Kast. Alford supposes that these Christians were Alexan- 
drians, because the commerce was so considérable between 
these two places. But there is no necessity for this suppo- 
sition: they were in all probability natives of Puteoli. ITape- 
KAnOnuev er’ avtois emeiva hucpas emra—we were desired 
to tarry with them seven days. We are not informed who 
made this request, but probably it was the brethren of 
Puteoli; nor are we told whether this request was granted, 
but this is evidently to be understood. It was doubtless 
with the permission of Julius that Paul, and consequently 
the whole company, remained at Paioli for seven days. 
This is another proof of the high esteem in which Paul was 
held. by the centurion. Kal obtas eis tiv “Popunv irOapev 
—and thus we went to Rome: either mentioned by anticipa- 
tion, or a statement that after the seven days they proceeded 
on their journey to Rome. They would first proceed to 


1 See Biscoe on the rab p. 845; Smith’s Voyage of St. Paul, pp. 
208, 209. 
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Capua, about twelve miles distant, where they would join 
the celebrated Appian Way, which led direct to Rome. 

Ver. 15. Kaxetdev ot adeddpol axovcartes Ta Trep juan, 
etce.—And the brethren, having heard the things concerning us, 
came thence to meet us. By the brethren here are meant the 
native Christians, resident at Rome. As Paul tarried seven 
days at Puteoli, the news of his arrival would easily have 
reached Rome, so as to afford time for the brethren to meet 
him. It is remarkable that we have no certain information 
by whom Christianity was introduced into Rome. Probably 
it was by some of the Jewish residents there, who, being at 
Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, were then converted 
(Acts ii. 10). At first the church would be composed chiefly 
of Jewish Christians ; but these would be dispersed, when 
Claudius banished all the Jews from Rome. Afterwards, 
when the edict was reversed, numerous Christians, as appears 
from the Epistle to the Romans, came and settled there; 
and an intimacy would be kept up between Paul and the 
church by means of Aquilaand Priscilla, and others of Paul’s 
friends who were among the leading Christians at Rome. 
The Roman Christians had also been made aware that 
Paul had been for some years desirous to visit them (Rom. 
i. 10-15, xv. 28). 

"Aypis ’Amriov Popov—as far as Appii Forum. Appii 
Forum was an obscure town on the Appian Way, about 
forty miles from Rome. It probably received its name from 
Appius Claudius, the constructor of this part of the road. 
It is mentioned both by Cicero (ad Att. ii. 10) and by 
Horace (Sat. i. 5. 4). The latter speaks of it as the resort 
of boatmen and low tavern-keepers: Inde Forum Appi, 
differtum nautis, cauponibus atque malignis.. The celebrated 


Via Appia, along which Paul travelled, called by Statius 


> 
“ 
be 





“the queen of ways,” was the oldest and most frequented 
road in Italy. It was constructed by Appius Claudius, and 


1 Appii Forum was an inland town, but it was at the extremity of 
the canal formed by Augustus for draining the Pomptine marshes ; and 
hence the sailors (xautis) mentioned by Horace were the boatmen 


_ employed on this canal. 
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led from Rome to Capua, and thence was continued to 
Brundusium on the Adriatic Gulf, on the other side of 
which it was succeeded by the Via Egnatia. 

Kai Tpidv TaBepvav—and Tres Taberne. Tres Taberne 
was another obscure town on the Appian Way, about ten 
miles nearer Rome. The Antonine Itinerary gives the fol- 
lowing table of distances, reckoning southwards from Rome : 
to Aricia, sixteen miles; to Tres Tabernz, seventeen miles ; to 
Appii Forum, ten miles. Cicero mentions both towns in one 
of his epistles: Ab Appit Foro hora quarta; dederam aliam 
paullo ante Tribus Tabernis (Cic. ad Att. ii. 10). Tres 
Tabernz was in the reign of Constantine the seat of a 
bishopric; for among the bishops appointed by that emperor 
to decide the controversy between Donatus and Cecilianus, 
there is mention of Felix the bishop of Tres Taberne. The 
brethren from Rome thus met Paul in two parties: some 
came as far as Appii Forum, forty-three miles distant; and 
others to Tres Taberne, thirty-three miles distant. 

Ods dav o IIatnos, evyapioticas TO Oe@, EhaBev Odpoos 
—whom Paul seeing, having thanked God, took courage. Paul 
knew that there was a flourishing church in Rome, to which 
several years ago he had written a long epistle, and which 
he. had earnestly desired to visit; and now this friendly 
reception by the brethren who had come so many miles to 
meet him, even although he was a prisoner, must have 
cheered his heart, and greatly encouraged him in the work 
of the Lord. Videbat Christum etiam Rome esse. Non 
semper idem impetus etiam in Paulo fuit. Jam obliviscitur 
molestiarum itineris (Bengel). 

Ver. 16. “Ore 8é elon Oaper eis ‘Poynv—but when we came 
to Rome. Paul entered Rome by the Appian Way through 
the gate Capena." He would then be led to the Pre- 
torium, the quarter of the household troops attached to the 
palace on the Palatine hill; or to the great pratorian camp 
(Castrum Pretorium) situated outside the wall to the north- 

1 Paul arrived at Rome in March 61, in the seventh year of the reign 


of Nero, in the consulship of Czsonius Peetus and Petronius Turpilianus 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 29). 


ee _ 
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east of the city. And now Paul found himself in Rome, 
the political metropolis of the world, where were assembled 
the representatives of all nations, and where Jesus Christ 
had already a flourishing church. We cannot over-estimate 
the importance of this event in the history of the church and 
of the world. Paul was probably the first of the apostles of 
Christ who trod the streets of the imperial city: his long 
residence there, and the liberty which he enjoyed in preach- 
ing the gospel, must have given a mighty impetus to the 
spread of Christianity. 

‘O éxarovtapyos tapédmxev tors Secplovs TO oTpato- 
meddpyn — The centurion delivered up the prisoners to the 
pretorian prefect. ‘The genuineness of these words is dis- 
puted. (See Critical Note.) The external authorities are 
against their admission; whereas the internal evidence is 
in favour of their reception. By otparoreddpyn is un- 
doubtedly meant the prefect of the pretorian guard—pre- 
fectus pretorio. The pretorian camp was first formed by 
Sejanus, the favourite of Tiberius; and the commander of 
it was the most influential subject of the empire. In general, 
the power was shared between two, as it was regarded too 
great to be entrusted to one person. One of the duties of 
the pretorian prefect was to keep in custody all accused 
persons who were to be tried before the emperor. Thus 
Herod Agrippa I., when a prisoner at Rome, was entrusted 
to the care of Macro, the successor of Sejanus (Joseph. Ant. 
xviii. 6. 6). And we learn from Pliny that this was usually 
the case with prisoners sent from the provinces: vinctus mittt 
ad prefectos pretorii mei debet (Plin. Ep. x. 65). In the 
early part of the reign of Nero, the celebrated Afranius 


- Burrus was the prefect of the pratorian guard. Wieseler 


endeavours to determine the chronology of Paul’s life from 
the fact that the word otpato7eddpy@ is in the singular. 
Both before and after Burrus there were two pretorian 
prefects, whereas Burrus occupied this office alone; hence 
Wieseler infers that orparomeddapy necessarily refers to 
Burrus, and that consequently Paul must have come to Rome 
in the spring of the year 61, as Burrus died early in the year 
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62." But to this Meyer replies, that by the singular is meant _ 
no more than the pretorian prefect who acted in this parti- 
cular case, and who took the charge of Paul and the other 
prisoners.” And certainly the expression may be so under- 
stood; so that no chronological date can be inferred from 
this statement. 

"Eretparn TO Tlatrw pévew Kal’ éavtrov—but it was per- 
mitted to Paul to.dwell by himself. The prisoners who were 
sent from the provinces were usually confined in a prison 
adjoining the pretorian camp; but sometimes indulgence 
was given to those not charged with heinous crimes, or who 
possessed sufficient influence, to dwell by themselves. This 
favour was accorded to Herod Agrippa 1. when a prisoner at 
Rome (Jos. Ant. xviii. 6.11). Paul received this privilege 
probably from the favourable report that was sent from 
Festus and Agrippa; and the centurion Julius would cer- 
tainly use what influence he possessed on his behalf. Thus 
Paul was not kept in the preetorian prison, where he would 
have had no opportunity of preaching the gospel; but in his 
own house, where liberty of intercourse with all who came 
was granted him. “ Let us know,” observes Calvin, “that 
God did govern from heaven the bonds of His servant; not 
only that He might ease him of his trouble, but that the 
faithful might have freer access unto him. For He would 
not have the treasure of his faith shut up in prison; but He 
would have it laid open, that it might enrich many far and 
wide.” Sw TO pvdrdooorts adtov otpatitn—with the 
soldier who guarded him. Paul thus remained in custodia 
militaris. As the soldiers were frequently relieved, Paul 
would by this means become known to several of the pre- 
torian guard; and thus Christianity might find an entrance 
among them. Hence Paul speaks of his bonds in Christ 
being manifested in the Preetorium, and in all other places 
(Phil. i. 23). 


1 Wieseler’s Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 86. 
2 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 513. 
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SECTION XXXI. 
PAUL AT ROME.—Acts xxvul. 17-31. 


17 And it came to pass, after three days, that he summoned those 
who were the chief of the Jews: and when they were assembled, he said 
to them, Men and brethren, I, having done nothing against this people 
or the customs of our fathers, was delivered a prisoner from Jerusalem 
into the hands of the Romans: 18 Who, having examined me, wished to 
release me, because there was no cause of death in me. 19 But the Jews 
speaking against it, I was constrained to appeal unto Cesar; not as 
having anything to accuse my nation of. 20 For this cause therefore I 
desired to see you, and to speak with you: because for the hope of Israel 
I am encompassed, with this chain. 21; But they said to him, We 
neither received letters from Judea concerning you, neither did any 
of the brethren who came hither relate or speak any evil concerning 
you. 22 But we think it right to hear from you what you think; for 
concerning this sect, we know that it is everywhere spoken against. 
23 And when they had appointed him a day, more came to him to his 
lodging ; to whom he expounded, testifying the kingdom of God, and 
persuading them concerning Jesus, both from the law of Moses and from 
the prophets, from morning till evening. 24 And some were convinced 
by what was spoken, but others believed not. 25 And when they 
agreed not among themselves, they departed, after that Paul had spoken 
one word, Well spoke the Holy Ghost by Isaiah the prophet to your 
fathers, 26 Saying, Go ye to this people, and say, With hearing you 
shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing you shall see, and 
not perceive: 27 For the heart of this people has become fat, and they 
have heard heavily with their ears, and their eyes have they closed; lest 
they should see with ‘their eyes, and hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their heart, and be converted, and I will heal them. 28 Be 
it known therefore unto you, that this salvation of God has been sent 
to the Gentiles, and they shall hear. 

29, 30 And he dwelt for two whole years in his own hired house, and 
received all who came to him, 31 Preaching the kingdom of God, and 
teaching the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness, 
without hindrance. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


Ver. 17. Tov Iadyov is the reading of G, H; whereas 
A, B, 8 have avrov, the reading generally adopted by recent 
critics. Ver. 25. “Hyudév after watépas is found in G, H; 
whereas A, B, & have tua, the reading adopted by Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf. Ver. 28. To cwrnpiov is the read- 
ing of E, G, H; whereas A, B, 8 have tovto To cwripior, 
the reading approved of by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 
Ver. 29. This whole verse, cai tavta avtod eimrovtos atHAOov 
ot "Iovdatot mondnv éxovtes ev éavtois ovbjrnow, found in 
G, H, is wanting in A, B, E, 8, and the Syriac, and is 
omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf. Ver. 30. The words 
6 IIaddos, found in G, H, are wanting in A, B, E, &, and 
are rejected by most recent critics, 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver. 17. ’“Eryévero 5€ peta uépas tpeis— but it came 
to pass after three days. Paul showed his earnestness, in 
sending for the rulers of the Jews only three days after 
his arrival at Rome. The three days would probably be 
spent in intercourse with the Roman Christians, in procuring 
a lodging, and in refreshing himself after his long journey. 
SvuvearécacOa, avrov tors bvtas tov "Iovdalav mperovs— 
that he summoned those who were the chief of the Jews. The 
Jews were very numerous at Rome, and were confined to a 
particular quarter of the city on the other side of the Tiber 
(Trans-tiberine). There were so many of them, that when 
a petition was sent to the emperor from Jerusalem against 
Archelaus, the son of Herod the Great, it was supported by 
eight thousand Jews resident in Rome (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 
11. 1).". They had indeed been banished by Claudius; but 
this decree had been abrogated on the accession of Nero, if 
not in the lifetime of Claudius himself. Aquila and Priscilla 
several years before this had returned to Rome (Rom. 

1 See Lewin’s St. Paul, vol. ii. pp. 753, 754. 
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xvi. 3).’ By the chief of the Jews are here meant the rulers 
of the synagogues, or the heads of the principal Jewish 
families at Rome. Paul was naturally anxious to justify 
himself before them, and thus to remove any obstacle which 
might hinder the reception of the gospel. He thought that 
reports prejudicial to him might have been sent and cir- 
culated among them by the Jews of Judea—that he was an 
apostate from Judaism, that everywhere he attacked the 
Mosaic law, and that by appealing to Cesar he intended to 
accuse the Jews. Besides, the fact that he was a prisoner 
might cause the Roman’ Jews to regard him with suspicion. 
In all this he had not a regard to his own interests, but he did 
all things for the sake of the gospel. He also acted upon 
his principle of preaching the gospel to the Jew first, and 
then to the Gentile (Rom. i. 16). Zeller objects that it is 
highly improbable that Paul should seek to justify himself 
to the Jews, before he had first made acquaintance with the 
Christian church, whom according to the Epistle to the 
Romans he desired so greatly to see; and hence he affirms 
that the author of the Acts here ignores the existence of this 
church, from a wish to represent Paul as the founder of 
Christianity at Rome.? But Luke had already mentioned 
the existence of Christians at Rome who had come to meet 
the apostle (ver. 15). Besides, the object of his history was 
not to represent the labours of the apostle among those who 
were Christians, but the progress of Christianity among 
those who were not. And it is highly probable that part of 
the three previous days were spent with the Christians; or 
if not, the apostle would have ample opportunities of seeing 
and conversing with them afterwards. 

‘Ey® ovdév ’vavtiov toujoas TH AAW H Tois ecw Tois 
matpwois—I having done nothing against this people or the 
customs of the fathers. Here again Zeller objects: “ With 
what conscience can the apostle say that he has done nothing 
against the Mosaic institutions—he, whose whole aim in life 
was nothing else than an endeavour to supplant these institu- 


1 See note to Acts xviii. 2. 
2 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, pp. 292, 372. 
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tions by faith in Christ, whose whole religious consciousness 
had its centre in the abolition of the law by the gospel?” ? 
But this objection arises from a mistaken view of the 
apostle’s opinions. He held that, so far from abolishing, he 
fulfilled the law by the gospel; that Christianity was the 
true development of Judaism; and that the Christian was 
the true Jew. His opposition was not against the law, but 
against its abuse—against the opinion that it was sufficient 
for justification; but, so far from calling in question, he 
maintained and defended its divine origin and authority. 
Ver. 18. Olriwes dvaxpivavtés pe éBovdovt0 atrohdcar— 
who, having examined me, wished to release me. Had the 
Roman rulers been left to their own judgment, Paul would 
certainly have been released. Aud Td undeulav aitiay Oava- 
Tov uTapyew év éwoi—because there was no cause of death in 
me. ‘The Roman governors united in pronouncing Paul 
innocent. Liysias, the chief captain, declared that there was 
nothing laid to his charge worthy of death or of bonds (Acts 
xxl. 29). Felix did not treat him as a criminal (Acts 
xxiv. 23). Festus affirmed that he had committed nothing 
worthy of death (Acts xxv. 25). And the judgment of 
King Agrippa was: “This man might have been set at 
liberty, if he had not appealed unto Cesar” (Acts xxvi. 32). 
Ver. 19. "Avrireyovtwv 8& tov Lovdalwv jvaykdobar érri- 
karecacbar Kaicapa—but the Jews contradicting, I was con- 
strained to appeal to Cesar. This notice, as Meyer observes, 
completes the narrative of Paul’s appeal to Cesar (Acts 
xxv. 2-12). We are thus to conceive of the matter: After | 
Paul had made his defence, Festus expressed his willingness 
to release him; the Jews, however, opposed his doing so; 
whereupon Festus proposed that the trial should be removed 
to Jerusalem, and then it was that Paul felt himself con- 
strained in self-defence to appeal to Cesar? Ody as tod 
GOvovs juov éxwv TL KaTnyopeiv—not as having anything to 
accuse my nation of. Paul’s appeal was entirely defensive : 
1 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 292. See also Davidson’s New Intro- 


duction, vol. ii. pp. 225, 226, where the same objection is stated. 
2 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 515. 
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he saw that the Jews were determined to destroy him, and 
he felt that he could not trust the protection of Festus; and 
hence, to save himself, he exercised his privilege as a Roman 
citizen of appealing to Cesar. The Jews seem to have 
insinuated that he appealed in order that he might have 
an opportunity of accusing his nation of maltreating him; 
but such a charge the apostle repudiates. Although most 
unjustly and cruelly treated, he was not an accuser of his 
brethren. 

Ver. 20. “Evexev yap tis édtridos Tod “Iopaij’—because on 
account of the hope of Israel. By “the hope of Israel” here 
is meant the Messianic hope—the promise of the Messiah. 
(See note to Acts xxvi. 6.) As if the apostle had said: ‘“ My 
sufferings are caused on account of my belief in the fulfil- 
ment of the hope of Israel.” And this was certainly the case. 
It was his belief in Jesus as the promised Messiah that was 
the cause of the hatred of the Jews, and of all those per- 
secutions and sufferings which he endured. Try ddrvow 
TavTnv Tepixeysat—I am encompassed with this chain. Ilepi- 
Keyat, “to surround,” “to encompass,’ referring perhaps 
to the fact that the chain encompassed his arm. As already 
noticed, it was the custom of the Romans to bind their 
prisoners to soldiers who kept them. Perhaps, however, the 
expression may be a general allusion to his imprisonment, 
without necessarily implying that he was always bound toa 
soldier. 

Ver. 21. ‘“Hyeis odre ypdppata edcEdueba trept cod amo 
ths “Iovdaias, etc.— We neither received letters from Judea 
concerning thee, neither did any of the brethren who came 
hither relate or speak any evil of thee. At first sight, it 
appears strange that the Roman Jews should profess such 
ignorance of Paul. It is, however, probable that no official 
letter from the Sanhedrim concerning him had reached 
Rome. During Paul’s two years’ imprisonment at Casarea, 


_the Jews in Jerusalem would have no cause to communicate 


with the Roman Jews, because Paul was in their own country, 
and they trusted that they might destroy him there, and his 
removal to Rome was not expected. After his appeal, and 
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the resolution of Festus to send him to Cesar, the Jews 
had not time to send information. Paul left shortly after 
the appeal, about autumn, and the sea was soon closed ; 
and besides, it was with a favourable voyage that he came 
from Malta to Puteoli, so that he would be at Rome sooner 
than any intelligence from Jerusalem (Meyer). But although 
no official letters from Judea may have reached Rome, yet 
it is strange that the Jews there had not heard something to 
Paul’s disadvantage from the brethren who came from Judea. 
For many years Paul was one of the most prominent leaders 
of Christianity, and was everywhere hated by the Jews; and 
three years before this, all Jerusalem was in an uproar in 
consequence of his appearance in the temple. The com- 
munication between Jerusalem and Rome was frequent, and 
about this very time a deputation of the chief of the Jews in 
Cesarea had come with a petition against Felix (Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 8. 9). Olshausen supposes that, as the Jews 
had been expelled from Rome by Claudius, the connections 
which the Jews of Jerusalem had with them were inter- 
rupted, and had not been as yet completely resumed, and 
thus it happened that no intelligence had been sent to Rome.” 
This, however, is in the highest degree improbable, if not 
historically erroneous. Meyer supposes that the Roman 
Jews here acted with reserve, and affirm only that they had 
no official information, in order to appear impartial, and to 
encourage Paul to an unreserved communication.» The 
probability is, that they express themselves politely to Paul ; 
for although they may have heard of him, and that to his 
disadvantage, yet they do not feel themselves obliged to 
acknowledge it. Removed from the scene, they had no reason 
to be prejudiced against him. There was no official com- 
munication concerning him, and the reports which reached 
them were mere rumours.* 


1 Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, pp. 295-297. 

2 Olshausen on the Gospels and the Acts, vol. iv. p. 505. 

3 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, pp. 516, 517. 

* According to Stier and others, the Roman Jews here show a want 
of candour, and utter a falsehood (Stier’s Words of the Apostles, p. 510). 
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Ver. 22. ITept peév yap tis aipécews Tavs, etc.—for con- 
cerning this sect we know that tt is everywhere spoken against. 
Baur and Zeller object to this statement of the Jews, that 
it represents their knowledge of Christianity as proceeding 
entirely from hearsay, whereas there was at this time in Rome 
a large and flourishing church. “ We know,” observes 
Zeller, “from the Epistle to the Romans, that some years 
before this a very considerable Christian church existed in 
Rome,—a church whose faith was spoken of throughout the 
whole world (Rom. i. 8). We learn also from the same 
document, that several of its members were Jewish Chris- 
tians, and that it had in it a considerable Judaizing element, 
from which it is evident that it could not have existed with- 
out a connection with the Roman Jews. How, then, is it 
possible that of such a church nothing further should be 
known by the chief of the Jews, than that their doctrine was 
everywhere spoken against?” * Different answers have been 
given to this objection. Olshausen thinks that, since the 
expulsion of the Jews by Claudius, both Jews and Chris- 
tians alike maintained a designed separation, and thus gra- 
dually lost their acquaintance with one another. Neander 
observes: “If we consider the immense size of the metropolis, 
and the vast confluence of human beings it contained, and if 
to this we add that the main body of that church consisted 
of Gentiles, and that those wealthy Jews busied themselves 
far more about other objects than the concerns of religion, 
it is not inconceivable that they knew little or nothing of 
the Christian church which existed in the same city with 
themselves.”® Some (Schneckenburger, Tholuck) think that 
the Jews dissimulated, and purposely concealed their better 
acquaintance with Christianity ; others (Philippi, Hackett, 
Humphry), that since their expulsion by Claudius the situa- 
tion of the Jews at Rome was insecure, and that as it is 
probable from the statement of Suetonius they had been 


1 For the hostility of the Jews to Christianity, see note to Acts xiv. 2. 

* Zeller’s Apostelgeschichte, pp. 293, 294; Baur’s Apostel Paulus, vol. i. 
p. 363. | 

3 Neander’s Planting, vol. i. p. 311. 
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expelled on account of their dissensions about Christianity, 
they were extremely guarded in their statements, for fear of 
again bringing themselves into trouble;* and others (Meyer, 
Lechler), that there was an intentional reserve, partly from 
caution toward the Roman authorities, and partly in order 
that Paul might explain himself freely and unreservedly.” 
But we do not see that the statement of the Jews requires 
any apology. With full knowledge of the existence of a 
Christian church ‘among them, they might with perfect 
truthfulness express themselves as they do: “ Concerning 
this sect, we know that it is everywhere spoken against.” 
Ver. 23. IIdeloves—more ; that is, more than were with 
him on the former occasion. Avapwaptupopevos THY Bacirelav 
tov Ocod—testifying the kingdom of God; that is, the Mes- 
sianic kingdom. The apostle insisted on the spiritual nature 
of this kingdom, in opposition to the common Jewish notion 
of a temporal kingdom. Ie(0wv—persuading; not “ teach- 
ing” (Kuincel), but arguing, reasoning with them. ITepi 
tov 'Incov—concerning Jesus; maintaining from the predic- 
tions concerning the Messiah in the law of Moses and in the 
prophets, that Jesus was the Messiah. Thus, then, the apostle 


insisted on these two points: that the Messianic kingdom — 


was spiritual, and that Jesus was the Messiah. 

Ver. 24. Kal oi wey érreidovto tots Neyouévots, of Sé HIric- 
touv—And some were persuaded by what was spoken, and others 
believed not. The result of Paul’s reasoning with the Jews 
was various: some were convinced, and embraced Chris- 
tianity ; others remained in unbelief. It would appear from 
the words which follow, that the majority of the meeting did 
not believe. 

Ver. 25. "Actvudhavors Sé dvtes mpds aAAjovs—and as they 
agreed not among themselves. From this it would appear that 
the believing and unbelieving Jews disputed among them- 
selves: the gospel was the cause of dissension. ‘The malice 
and wickedness of unbelievers,’ observes Calvin, “is the 
cause that Christ, who is our peace, and the only bond of 


1 Humphry on the Acts, p, 216; Hackett on the Acts, p. 458. 
2 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p, 518. 
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holy union, becomes the occasion of dissension among those 
who were friends before. For when these Jews came together 
to hear Paul, they were all of one mind, and all professed 
that they embraced the law of Moses. But so soon as they 
hear the doctrine of reconciliation, a dissension arises among 
them, so that they are divided. And yet we must not think 
that the preaching of the gospel is the cause of discord, but 
that enmity which before lay hid in their wicked hearts does 
then break out; as the brightness of the sun does not create 
new colours, but shows the difference which in the darkness 
was not discernible.”* Eizovros tod IIavAov pia &— Paul, 
having said to them one word. Just as they were in the act 
of departing, Paul addressed to them an important remark. 
“Ev—one. An additional observation after so much discourse, 
and that a saying of great moment. Of course the apostle 
did not apply the passage from the prophecies of Isaiah to all, 
but only to those who rejected the gospel. 

Vers. 26, 27, The prediction contained in these verses is a 
quotation from Isa. vi. 9,10; and the words almost exactly 
agree with those in the Septuagint. It is quoted oftener than 
any other passage from the Old Testament, being found in 
the New Testament no less than six times (Matt. xiii. 14; 
Mark iv. 12; Luke vii. 10; John xii. 40; Rom. xi. 8; and 
here, Acts xxviii. 26, 27). The original meaning of the pre- 
diction is obvious. It is contained in a passage wherein 
Isaiah receives his divine commission to be a prophet in 
Israel. He is told that the effect of his preaching on the 
great mass of the people would not be to convert, but to 
blind and harden them; that they would obstinately harden 
themselves against his declarations. The words themselves 
require no explanation. The passage received its Messianic 
fulfilment in the impenitence of the Jews, and in their oppo- 
sition to the gospel. The only effect which Christianity had. 
upon the great mass of the nation was to harden them. 

Ver. 28. Otv—therefore ; because ye are hardened and 
irreclaimable. Not, however, that the preaching of the 


gospel to the Gentiles depended on its rejection by the 


1 Calvin, in loco. 


od 
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Jews. Todto Td cwrypiov tod Ocob—this salvation of God: 
not merely the Christian doctrine (Kuincl, Grotius), but 
this Messianic salvation announced in the above prediction 
(Meyer). <Adrol cai axotvcovrat—and they shall hear it: thus 
predicting the success of the gospel among the Gentiles. 
And this was in general the result of the apostles’ preaching: 
the Gentiles were convinced, whilst the Jews remained in 
unbelief. 

Ver. 30. "Evéwewev 5 Svetiav 6rnv—but he remained for 
two whole years. Bottger supposes that Paul was a prisoner 
only for a few days after his arrival at Rome; that then 
he obtained his liberty, and lived for these two years in 
absolute freedom.’ But this is not borne out by the narra- 
tive. We read, indeed, that he received all who came to 
him; but we do not read that he had liberty to visit the 
synagogues or the Christian assemblies. And the very ex- 
pression with which Luke concludes his narrative, that he 
preached the word with all boldness and without molestation, 
implies that it was something remarkable, which it would not 
have been were the apostle at perfect liberty. Besides, in 
the epistles which Paul wrote at this time, he makes mention 
of his bonds in Christ (Phil. i. 13, 16); thus showing that 
he was still in custody. These two years’ imprisonment at 
Rome remind us of his two years’ imprisonment at Caesarea. 
On both occasions Paul was treated with mildness; but it 
appears that greater freedom was granted him at Rome 
than at Caesarea. At Caesarea he was confined in the Pre- 
torium, and was only permitted to receive the visits of his 
friends; whereas at Rome he dwelt in his own hired house, 
and received all who came to him. We read nothing of his 
preaching the gospel at Cesarea, and no epistles written 
during that imprisonment have come down to us; whereas 
at Rome he was allowed to preach without molestation, and 
to correspond with the churches which he had planted. 

We are not to wonder at the delay of the trial, when 
we consider the forms and procrastinating nature of the 


1 Bottger, Beitrdge zur historisch-kritischen Einleitung in die pauli- 
nischen Briefe. 
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Roman law. It was requisite that Paul’s accusers should 
appear in person: the witnesses against him had also to be 
summoned from Jerusalem; and, as Howson observes, per- 
haps another cause of delay may have arisen from the official 
notice of the case by Festus having been lost in the ship- 
wreck, so that another had to be procured. Many of the 
emperors also were noted for their procrastinating habits. 
Thus Josephus, in speaking of the imprisonment of Herod 
Agrippa I., says that Tiberius, according to his usual custom, 
kept him in bonds, being a delayer Of affairs, if ever there 
was a king or tyrant that was so (Ant. xviil. 6. 5). 

‘Ev dio picOepati—in his own hired house. Many critics 
(Meyer, Wieseler, Hackett, Howson) consider that there is 
a difference between es thv Eeviav, to which the Jews came 
by appointment (ver. 23), and év idie pucPapatt, where 
Paul dwelt for two years. According to them, the former 
implies the temporary residence of a guest with friends, 
whereas the latter is a hired lodging which Paul took for a 
permanent residence. The Christians at Rome, and the 
contributions which he received from the Philippian (Phil. 
iv. 10-14) and other churches, would support the apostle 
in his imprisonment. Perhaps also, although a prisoner, he 
was not prevented from working with his own hands, as he 
formerly did at Corinth and Ephesus. 

Ver. 31. Kypicoav tHv Bacirelav tod Ocod—preaching 
the kingdom of God, and teaching the things concerning the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Tam vivd voce presentibus, quam per 
literas absentibus (Kuinel). Paul’s chief employment at 
Rome was preaching the gospel. His liberty was, indeed, 
in some measure restricted. He could not go where he 
would. He could not, as in other cities, teach in the syna- 
gogues of the Jews. He had to confine himself to his own 
house. But, on the other hand, he was under the protection 
of the Roman government, and met with no molestation 
either from the unbelieving Jews or from the ignorant 
multitude. And from his epistles we learn that his preach- 
ing was successful, and that the gospel of Christ penetrated 
even into the Preetorium of Caesar. It was also during these 
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two years that he wrote several of his immortal epistles. 
Critics are in general agreed that it was during this im- 
prisonment that the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philippians, and Philemon were written. ’AxwAvTws — 
without hindrance. With this word closes the Acts of the 
Apostles, thus shadowing forth the final victory of the gospel. 
Victoria verbit Dei. Paulus Rome, apex evangelit, Actorum 
finis: que Lucus alioqui facile potuisset ad exitum Pauli per- 
ducere. Hterosolymis cepit, Rome desinit (Bengel). 

Thus Luke concludes his history with the two years’ im- 
prisonment of Paul at Rome. We are not informed, as 
some might expect, and all would desire, what occurred 
after the lapse of these two years; whether Paul then suffered 
martyrdom, or whether he was released from his imprison- 
ment, or whether his condition remained unchanged. Some, 
indeed (Wieseler, Lekebusch), assert that the words éuewe 5é 
dietiav Sdnv ev dt pucOdpare, with which Luke concludes 
his account of Paul, necessarily imply that at the end of 
the two years some important change took place in the 
situation of the apostle—either his release or his martyr- 
dom ; for if his situation remained unchanged, Luke would 
have used either the present or the perfect tense." But the 
force of this observation is by no means apparent. Luke 
might well employ the historical tense in describing a situa- 
tion which still continued. And yet we are not to infer that 
the conclusion of the work is abrupt: for, as Meyer well 
observes, the two last verses are linguistically sonorous and 
rounded, and form a suitable conclusion ; indeed, a conclu- 
sion similar to that with which the author ends his Gospel 
(Luke xxiv. 52, 53).?- A great variety of opinions have been 
formed to account for the reason why Luke concludes his 
work as he does, without giving us information concerning 
the fate of the apostle. Schleiermacher supposes that he 
was prevented finishing the work, and Schott thinks that 
the conclusion is lost ; but both explanations are contradicted — 
by the concluding words of the historian. Others suppose 


1 Lekebusch’s Apostelgeschichte, pp. 415, 416. 
2 Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 520. 
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that the author had exhausted the documents from which 
he drew his history. One of the most common opinions is, 
that after his second treatise Luke intended to write a third, 
but was prevented doing so perhaps by his death: so ap- 
proximately Heinrichs, Credner, Ewald, Estius, Meyer. Hug 
supposes that Luke did not mention the fate of Paul, because 
it was already known to Theophilus, for whose use he wrote 
this history. Alford and Schaff think that the narrative 
was carried up to the time that. Luke wrote; that then no 
‘considerable change in the circumstances of the apostle took 
place; and that, consequently, he had nothing further to 
relate. The most probable opinion is, that Luke had accom- 
plished the purpose which he intended in the composition of 
the work. It must ever be remembered that the Acts of the 
Apostles is not a biography of Paul, and therefore, however 
interesting his fate might be to us, it formed no part of the 
design of the author. What Luke intended, was to give an 
account of the ‘progress of Christianity. He commences 
with its rise at Jerusalem, and concludes with its reception 
at Rome; and having arrived at this point, he seems to 
have felt that his work was accomplished; and thus, with an 
emphatic and artistically formed sentence, he concludes his 
history. So approximately Hilgenfeld, Baumgarten, De 
Wette, Lekebusch, Alexander, Wordsworth. 


ON PAUL’S SECOND ROMAN IMPRISONMENT. 


It is a question much discussed, whether Paul was released. 
after his two years’ imprisonment at Rome. Some hold that, 
after the lapse of two years, Paul was tried and acquitted ; 
that he then left Rome, and for several years preached the 
gospel in Macedonia, Achaia, Crete, proconsular Asia, and 
perhaps accomplished his intended journey to Spain (Rom. 
xv. 24); that he was again arrested and imprisoned for the 
second time at Rome, and there suffered martyrdom. Others, 
again, hold that Paul was never released from his imprison- 
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ment, but that it terminated with his martyrdom. The belief 
of two Roman imprisonments was almost universal among 
the Fathers and ancient commentators; modern critics are 
much divided in their opinions. Baaieias Hug, Mosheim, 
Schott, Credner, Guericke, Gieseler, Neudecker, Neander, 
Gidaraseh, Lange, Bunsen; and of English divines, Usher, 
Pearson, Lardner, Paley, Alford, Humphry, Lewin, and 
Howson; and Hackett of America—are among those who 
maintain that there are two imprisonments; whereas on 
the other side of the question are to be named Petavius, 
Schrader, Schmidt, Hemsen, EKichhorn, Winer, De Wette, 
Baur, Zeller, Wieseler, Schaff, Thiersch, Renan, and among 
English divines, Davidson. 

The arguments in favour of a second Roman imprisonment 
may be arranged under two heads—the argument derived 
from the tradition of the church, and the argument derived 
from certain allusions in the pastoral epistles. 

Clemens Romanus, a disciple of Paul, asserts that Paul 
preached the gospel in the East and in the West, that he 
taught the whole world righteousness, that he came to the 
extremity of the West, and bore witness before the rulers 
(Clem. Rom. i. ch. vt the expression “the extremity of 
the West” (ro tépua ths Svcews) is, in a letter from Rome, 
supposed to denote Spain. In the Muratorian Canon, 
written about A.D. 180, we have the following statement: 
“Luke relates to Theophilus the events of which he was an 
eye-witness, as also in a separate place he evidently declares 
the martyrdom of Peter (viz. in Luke xxii. 31-33), but 
(omits) the journey from Rome to Spain.”* Eusebius in- 
forms us that “ Paul, after pleading his cause, is said to have 
again gone forth to ‘pid the gospel, and afterwards came 
to Rome a second time, where he finished his life with 
martyrdom” (Hist. Eccl. ii. 22). Chrysostom says, “ Paul, 


1 The words of this fragment are: Lucus optime Theophilo conprindit 
(comprehendit) quia (que) sub presentia ejus singula gerebantur, sicutt et 
semote passionem Petri evidenter declarat, sed profectionem Pauli ab urbe 
ad Spaniam proficiscentis. To make sense of them, omittit has to be 
supplied. See Westcott on the Canon, pp. 466-473. . 
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after a residence in Rome, departed for Spain ;” and Jerome 
tells us that “Paul was dismissed by Nero, that he might 
preach the gospel in the West.””* 

To these testimonies, however, it replied that the words 
of Irenzeus are declamatory, and that the expression “the 
extremity of the West” does not necessarily denote Spain ; 
that the statement found in the Muratorian Canon is corrupt 
in the text, and ambiguous in its meaning; that Eusebius 
mentions the release of Paul from imprisonment, not as his 
own opinion, but as a tradition (Adyos éyer) ; and that Chry- 
sostom and Jerome lived at too distant a period from the 
event to be received as authorities. The tradition that Paul 
preached in Spain is supposed to have had its origin from 
Rom. xv. 24, where the apostle expresses his intention of 
visiting that country; and certainly those who hold the 
hypothesis of a second imprisonment find a difficulty in 
introducing a visit to Spain in the apostle’s journey (see 
below). Upon the whole, we think that the argument from 
tradition is by no means conclusive, and that if this were all 
that could be said in favour of a second imprisonment, this 
hypothesis could not be maintained. 

When, however, we turn to the pastoral epistles, the case 
is altered. We do not, indeed, place much weight upon 
certain expressions in Paul’s epistles, written during his two 
years’ imprisonment, in which he expresses his expectation 
of being restored to liberty; as when he writes to the Philip- 
pians, that he trusts in the Lord that he would come shortly 
to them (Phil. ii. 24), and asks Philemon to prepare for him 
a lodging (Philem. 22); because circumstances might have 
altered, and these expectations might have been disappointed. 
But it is different with the three pastoral epistles (1st and 
2d Timothy, and Titus) ; for in them journeys are mentioned 
which do not fit in or correspond with any of the missionary 
journeys recorded in the Acts, and which can only be 
accounted for by the supposition that Paul was released from 

1 Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, vol. ii. pp. 537, 538; Alford’s | 


New Testament, vol. iii. pp. 92, 93; Schaff’s Apostolic Church, vol. i. 
pp. 397-401. 
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his imprisonment, and again visited the East. Thus, in the 
first Epistle to Timothy he says: “I besought thee to abide 
still at Ephesus when I went into Macedonia” (1 Tim. i. 3). 
- In the second Epistle he speaks of having left Trophimus 
at Miletum sick (2 Tim. iv. 20). And in the Epistle to Titus 
mention is made of a visit which he had paid to Crete, and 
of his intention to winter at Nicopolis (Tit. i. 5, iii. 12). All 
attempts to make these allusions agree with the narrative of 
Paul’s journeys in the Acts have signally failed. The only 
plausible hypothesis is that of Wieseler, supported with great 
ingenuity. He supposes a journey of Paul, omitted in the 
Acts, during his three years’ residence at Ephesus. According 
to his view, Paul, after labouring for two years at Ephesus, 
departed from it on a journey of visitation, first to Mace- 
donia (1 Tim. i. 3), and then to Corinth, and returned to 
Ephesus by Crete, where he left Titus (Tit. i. 5); and he 
supposes that it was after his final departure from Ephesus, 
as mentioned in Acts xx. 1, that he proposed spending the 
winter in Nicopolis, a city of Epirus (Tit. ili. 12), in the 
province of Achaia (Acts xx. 3), where Titus was to join him. 
Wieseler further supposes that the first Epistle to Timothy 
was written during the course of his journey, the Epistle to 
Titus on his return to Ephesus, and the second Epistle to. 
Timothy at the close of his imprisonment.’ But this hypo- 
thesis does not agree with the nature and character of the 
epistles. From the peculiarity of thought and diction, they 
were evidently composed about the same period; and they 
treat of heresies which must have arisen at a later period of 
Paul’s ministry :? not to mention the improbability of so long 
a journey occurring during the apostle’s residence at Ephesus, 
which would militate against his assertion to the elders of 
Ephesus, that for the space of three years he had not ceased 
to warn every one (Acts xx. 31). The statement that Paul 
left Trophimus at Miletum sick (2 Tim. iv. 20), can only be 
made to correspond with the narrative of the Acts by a most 
arbitrary supposition. When Paul was at Miletum, Trophi- 


1 Wieseler’s Chronologie, pp. 347-354. 
2 See Renan’s Saint Paul, p. xxvii. 
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mus was with him (Acts xx. 4,15); but so far from being 
left behind, he accompanied the apostle to Jerusalem, and 
was the innocent occasion of his imprisonment. Wieseler 
accordingly supposes that Trophimus sailed with the apostle 
for Rome, in. order as a witness to testify to his innocence, 
but left at Myra, with the understanding that he should 
proceed in the Adramyttian vessel to Miletum.’ 

Those who adopt the hypothesis of only one imprisonment, 
have no positive arguments to produce. They rest their 
opinion merely on the negative ground, that the theory of 
two imprisonments has not been proved. ‘There is one 
passage of Scripture, indeed, which appears to favour their 
views—that in which Paul, in his address to the Ephesian 
elders, states his conviction (of6a) that he would see their 
face no more (Acts xx. 25); whereas, according to the hypo- 
thesis of a second imprisonment, he must again have visited 
Ephesus (1 Tim. i. 3).?- (See note to Acts xx. 25.) But the 
argument tells two ways: in his Epistle to the Philippians 
Paul uses the same word (oida) to denote his confidence that 
he would again visit Philippi (Phil. i. 25), and consequently 
be released from his imprisonment. Either in the one case 
or in the other the apostle was mistaken in his confidence : 
if he was released from his imprisonment, he was mistaken 
when he said to the Ephesian elders that he should see their 
faces no more; if he was not released, he was mistaken when 
he wrote to the Philippians that he would come and see them 
again.” 

1 Wieseler’s Chronologie, pp. 466, 467. 

2 Another objection against the hypothesis of a second imprisonment 
is drawn from the fact that Timothy is spoken of in the pastoral 
epistles as a young man (1 Tim. iv. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 22). If Paul was 
released from his Roman imprisonment, and the two epistles to Timothy 
were written some years after (A.D. 67), it must have been sixteen years 
since Timothy first joined the apostle (A.D. 51); so that Timothy would 
at least be thirty-four. But granting this, he may well have been called 
young, considering the important office which he was to occupy, and 
the high authority entrusted to him. 

8 This question is discussed at great length by Alford in his Greek 
Testament, vol. iii., Prolegomena, pp. 87-97; by Conybeare and Howson 
in their Life of St. Paul, vol. ii., Appendix ii., in support of the hypo- 
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The arguments in favour of two imprisonments certainly 
preponderate. The rest of the life of the great apostle, 
however, is involved in uncertainty. If released from im- 
prisonment, it must have been before the summer of the 
year 64, when the great persecution of the Christians in 
the reign of Nero, occasioned by the conflagration of Rome, 
occurred ; and after his release, Paul visited again procon- 
sular Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia, went into Crete, where 
he left Titus, and proposed spending a winter at Nicopolis in 
Epirus.’ His visit to Spain is more doubtful, as it rests not 
on Scripture, but on tradition. Afterwards he was again 
arrested, in all probability by the Romans, as a leader of the 
now proscribed sect of the Christians, who had been accused 
of setting fire to Rome. There is nothing improbable in 
Howson’s conjecture, that this arrest was by the magistrates 
of Nicopolis, then a Roman city. Paul was brought a second 
time to Rome, probably in the year 67 or 68, and there 
suffered martyrdom by being beheaded, his privilege of 
Roman citizenship saving him from crucifixion. ‘ Paul,” 
says Eusebius, “is said to have been beheaded at Rome, and 
Peter to have been crucified, under Nero. This account is 
confirmed by the fact that the names of Peter and Paul 
still remain in the cemeteries of that city, even to this day” 
(Kecl. Hist. ii. 25). And Jerome informs us that Paul was 
beheaded in the fourteenth year of Nero (4.p. 68), on the 
road to Ostia (Hieron. Cat. Seript.). Thus in all probability 
died the most illustrious of Christian missionaries, the prince 
of the apostles, the noblest of the noble army of martyrs. 
thesis of two imprisonments. And on the other side of the question, 
by Wieseler in his Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters, pp. 286-315 ; 
by Schaff in his History of the Apostolic Church, vol. i. pp. 384-401 ; 
and by Davidson in his Jntroduction to the New Testament. In his new 
edition, Dr. Davidson avoids the difficulty by denying the authenticity 
of the pastoral epistles. 


1 Howson supposes that five years intervened between Paul’s first and 
second imprisonments. 
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Ministers and Students. By J. P. Lanes, DD. Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Bonn. Three Volumes. (10s. 6d. each.) 


Dr. J. A. Dorner.—History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person 
of Christ. By Dr. J. A. Dorner, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Berlin. Five Volumes. (£2, 12s. 6d.) 


Dr. J. J. Van Oosterzee.—Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel 
of St. Luke. opie a Designed and Adapted for the Use of Ministers and 
Students. Edited by J. P. Lancr, D.D. Two Volumes. (18s.) 


iyi Kurtz.—The Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament. One Volume. 
10s, 6d.) 


Professor Ebrard.—The Gospel History: A Compendium of Critical Investigations 
in support of the Historical Character of the Four Gospels. One Volume. 
(10s. 6d.) | 


Lechler and Gerok.—Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles. Edited by Dr. Lancer. (Lange Series.) Two Volumes. (21s.) 

Dr. Hengstenberg.—Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Two Volumes. (21s.) 

Professor Keil.—Biblical Commentary on the Pentateuch. Three Volumes. 
(81s. 6d.) 

Professor Keil.—Commentary on Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. One Volume. 
(10s. 6d.) | 

And, in connection with the Series,— 

Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrine. Two Volumes. (21s.) 

Macdonald’s Introduction to the Pentateuch. Two Volumes. (21s.) 

Hengstenberg’s Egypt and the Books of Moses. (7s. 6d.) 

Ackerman on the Christian Element in Plato. (7s. 6d.) 

Robinson’s Greek Lexicon of the New Testament. 8vo. (9s.) 

Gerlach’s Commentary on the Pentateuch. Demy 8vo. (10s. 6d.) 


The above, in 98 Volumes (including 1869), price £25, 14s. 6d., form an Apparatus, 
without which it may be truly said no Theological Library can be complete, and the Pub- 
lishers take the liberty of suggesting that no more appropriate gift could be presented to 
a Clergyman than the Series, in whole or in part. 


** In reference to the above, it must be noted that NO DUPLICATES can be included in the 
Selection of Twenty Volumes: and it will save trouble and correspondence if it be 
distinctly understood that No Less number than Twenty can be supplied, unless at 
non-subscription price. . 





Subscribers’ Names received by all Retail Booksellers. 


CHEQUES on Country Banxs for sums under £2, 2s., must have 6d, added for 
Bank charge. 





EDINBURGH: T. & T. CLARK. 
Lonpon: (For Works at Non-subscription price only) HamiLton, ADAMS, & Co. 
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ante-aicene Christian Library, 


A COLLECTION OF ALL THE WORKS OF THE FATHERS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, PRIOR TO THE COUNCIL OF NICAA, 


EDITED BY THE 


REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D., 


AND 


JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D. 





The Volumes of First Year :—-Tue Aposrotic Fatuers, in One Volume; Justin 
Martyr and ATHENAGORAS, in One Volume; TaTIAN, THEOPHILUS, and the 
CLEMENTINE RECOGNITIONS, in One Volume; and CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, 
Volume First ;—and the Volumes of Second Year—Irenzus, Volume 
First; Hippotytus, Volume First; TERTULLIAN AGAINST Marcion, in One 
Volume; and Cyprian, Volume First;—and the Volumes of the Third 
Year—the Completion of IrrNzus and Hirpotytus, in One Volume, the 
First Volume of the Writings of OrIGEN, CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Volume 
1., and: the First Volume of the Writings of TeRTULLIAN; and the First 
Issue of Fourth Year, viz.: The Writings of MeTuoptus, etc., One Volume, 

' the Writings of Cyprian, etc., Volume m1. 


The Subscription for 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th Years is now due—£4, As, 


The Subscription to the Series is at the rate of 21s. for Four Volumes when paid 
in advance (or 24s. when not so paid), and 10s. 6d. each Volume to Non- 
Subscribers. 





‘We give this series every recommendation in our power. The translation, so far as 
we have tested it, and that is pretty widely, appears to be thoroughly faithful and honest ; 
the books are handsomely printed on good paper, and wonderfully cheap...... The 
work being done so well, can any one wonder at our hoping that the Messrs. Clark will 
find a large body of supporters ?’—Literary Churchman. 

‘The work of the different translators has been done with skill and spirit. To all 
students of Church history and of theology these books will be of great value....... 
We must add, also, that good print and good paper help to make these fit volumes for 
the library.’—Church and State Review. 

‘We promise our readers, those hitherto unaccustomed to the task, a most healthy 
exercise for mind and heart, if they procure these volumes and study them.’—Clerical 
Journal. 

‘For the critical care with which the translations have been prepared, the fulness of 
the introductory notices, the completeness of the collection, the beauty and clearness of 
the type, the accuracy of the indexes, they are incomparably the most satisfactory 
English edition of the Fathers we know.’—Freeman. 

‘It will be a reproach to the age if this scheme should break down for want of encourage- 
ment from the public. — Watchman. 

‘ The translations in these two volumes, as far as we have had opportunity of judging, 
are fairly executed.’— Westminster Review. 
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‘There is everything about these volumes to recommend them, and we hope they will 
find a place in the libraries of all our ministers and students.’—English Independent. 

‘ The translation is at once good and faithful.’—Zcclesiastic. ; 

‘ The translations are, in our opinion, and in respect of all places that we have carefully 
examined, thoroughly satisfactory for exact truth and happy expressiveness; and the 
whole business of the editing has been done to perfection.’—Nonconformist. 

‘ The entire undertaking, as revealed in this instalment, is nobly conceived. .... We 
can most heartily congratulate the editors on this noble commencement of their voluminous 
responsible undertaking, and on the highly attractive appearance of these volumes; and 
we most heartily commend them to the notice of all theological students who have neither 
time nor opportunity to consult the original authorities.’ —British Quarterly Review. 

‘The whole getting up of the work deserves warm commendation, and we conclude by 
again recommending it to notice, and expressing the hope that it will attain the wide 
circulation that it well deserves.’—Record. 

‘This series ought to have a place in every ministerial and in every congregational 
library, as well as in the collections of those laymen, happily an increasing number, 
interested in theological studies.’—Christian Spectator. 

‘If the succeeding volumes are executed in the same manner as the two now before us, 
the series will be one of the most useful and valuable that can adorn the library of the 
theological student, whether lay or cleric.’——-Scotsman. 

‘The editing is all that it should be. The translation is well executed, perspicuously 
and faithfully, so far as we have examined...... There is nothing in English to com- 
pete with it. Not only all ministers, but all intelligent laymen who take an interest in 
theological subjects, should enrich their libraries with this series of volumes.’—Daily 
Review. 





MESSRS. CLARK have the honour to include in the Subscription List, amongst 
other distinguished names, both of Clergy and Laity— 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
His Grace the Archbishop of York. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Armagh. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Winchester. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of London, 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Oxford. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Ely. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of St. David's. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Kilmore. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Meath. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Barbadoes. 
The Right Rey. Bishop Eden of Moray. 
The Right Rev. Bishop Wordsworth of St. Andrews. 
The Rey. Principal, Cuddesdon College. 
The Rev. President, Trinity College, Oxford. 
The Rev. Canon Mansel, Christ Church. 
The Rev. Canon Robinson, Bolton Abbey. 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch. 
The Right Hon. the Marquis of Bute. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Strathmore. 
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WORKS OF JOHN CALVIN, 
. IN 51 VOLUMES, DEMY 8vo. 


Messrs. CLARK beg respectfully to announce that the whole Stock and Coprrieuts of 
the WORKS OF CALVIN, published by the Calvin Translation Society, are now their 


property, and that this valuable Series will be issued by them on the following very 
favourable terms :— : 


1; Complete Sets in 51 Volumes, Nine Guineas. (Original Subscription price about 
£13.) The ‘ Lerrers,’ edited by Dr. Bonnet, 2 vols., 10s. 6d. additional. 

2. Complete Sets of Commentaries, 45 vols., £7, 17s. 6d. 

8. A Selection of Six Volumes (or more at the same proportion) for 21s., with the 
exception of the Iystrrurss, 3 vols.; PsAtms, vol. 5; and HABAKKUK. 

4, Any Separate Volume (except InstrrUTEs), 6s. 


The Contents of the Series are as follow:— ! 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, 3 vols. { Commentary on Zechariah and Malachi, 1 
Tracts on the Reformation, 3 vols. vol. ; 
Commentary on Genesis, 2 vols. Harmony of the Synoptical Evangelists, 
Harmony of the last Four Books of the 3 vols. 


Pentateuch, 4 vols. Commentary on John’s Gospel, 2 vols. 
Commentary on Joshua, 1 vol. 


X 


on the Psalms, 5 vols. 

on Isaiah, 4 vols. 

on Jeremiah and Lamentations, 5 vols. 
on Ezekiel, 2 vols. 

on Daniel, 2 vols. 

on Hosea, 1 vol. 

on Joel, Amos, and Obadiah, 1 vol. 

on Jonah, Micah, and Nahum, 1 vol. 


on Acts of the Apostles, 2 vols. 

on Romans, 1 vol. 

on Corinthians, 2 vols. 

Galatians and Ephesians, 1 vol. 

on Philippians, Colossians, and Thes- 
salonians, 1 vol. 

on Timothy, .Titus, and Philemon, 1 
vol. 

on Hebrews, 1 vol. 


VNR ACTA WA 





= ee Zephaniah, and Haggai, | » on Peter, John, James, and Jude, 1 vol. 
Vo. . 





In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 14s. (1300 pages), 


THE INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


By JOHN CALVIN. 


Translated by HENRY BEVERIDGE. 


Tuis translation of Calvin’s Institutes was originally executed for the Oalvin Transla- 
tion Society, and is universally acknowledged to be the best English version of the work. 
The Publishers have reprinted it in an elegant form, and have at the same time fixed a 
price so low as to bring it within the reach of all. 





In One Volume, 8vo, price 8s. 6d., 


CALVIN: 


HIS LIFE, LABOURS, AND WRITINGS. 


By FELIX BUNGENER, 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT,’ ETC, 


‘M. Bungener’s French vivacity has admirably combined with critical care and with 
admiring reverence, to furnish what we venture to think the best portrait of Calvin 
hitherto drawn. He tells us all that we need to know; and instead of overlaying his 
work with minute details and needless disquisitions, he simply presents the disencumbered 
features, and preserves the true proportions of the great Reformer’s character. We 
heartily commend the work.’—Patriot. 


‘Few will sit down to this volume without resolving to read it to the close.’—Clerical 











Works Publishey by TC. & CT. Clark, Cvinburgh. 
Oibecore ce , : 
JOHN ALBERT BENGEL’S 


GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Mow First Cranslated into English. 


WITH ORIGINAL NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND ILLUSTRATIVE. 


The Translation is comprised in Five Large Volumes, demy 8vo, of (on an average) 
fully 550 pages each. 


SusBscriPtion, 31s. 6d.; or free by Post, 35s. 


The very large demand for Bengel’s Gnomon enables the Publishers still to 
supply it at the Subscription Price. 


The whole work is issued under the Editorship of the Rev. ANDREW R. Fausser, M.A., 
Rector of St Cuthbert’s, York, late University and Queen’s Scholar, and Senior 
Classical and Gold Medalist, T.C.D. 


‘There are few devout students of the Bible who have not long held Bengel in the 
highest estimation,—nay, revered and loved him. It was not, however, without some — 
apprehension for his reputation with English readers, that we saw the announcement of 
a translation of his work. We feared that his sentences, terse and condensed as they are, — 
would necessarily lose much of their pointedness and force by being clothed in another — 
garb. But we confess gladly to a surprise at the success the translators have achieved 
in preserving so much of the spirit of the original. We are bound to say that it is 
executed in the most scholarlike and able manner. The translation has the merit of 
being faithful and perspicuous. Its publication will, we are confident, do much to bring 
back readers to the devout study of the Bible, and at the same time prove one of the 
most valuable of exegetical aids. The “getting up” of those volumes, combined with 
their marvellous cheapness, cannot fail, we should hope, to command for them a large 
sale.’—Eclectic Review. 
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CHEAP RE-ISSUE 


OF THE WHOLE 


WORKS OF DR JOHN OWEN, 
Edited by Rev. W. H. GOOLD, D.D., Edinburgh. 
WITH LIFE BY REV. ANDREW THOMSON, D.D. 
In 24 Volumes, demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, lettered. , 
With Two Portraits of Dr Owen. 


Several years have now elapsed since the first publication of this Edition of the Works 
of the greatest of Puritan Divines. Time has tested its merits; and it is now admitted 
on all hands to be the only correct and complete edition. 

At the time of publication it was considered—as it really was—a miracle of cheapness, 
having been issued, by Subscription, for Five Guineas. 

In consequence of the abolition of the Paper Duty, the Publishers now re-issue the 
Twenty-four Volumes for 


FOUR GUINEAS. 


As there are above Fourteen Thousand Pages in all, each Volume therefore averages 
Five Hundred and Ninety Pages. 


‘You will find that in John Owen the learning of Lightfoot, the strength of Charnock, 
the analysis of Howe, the savour of Leighton, the raciness of Heywood, the glow of 
Baxter, the copiousness of Barrow, the splendour of Bates, are all combined. We should 
quickly restore the race of great divines if our candidates were disciplined in such lore.’ 
—The late Dr Hamiuron of Leeds. 
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